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. -FOREWORD- 

It is a double pleasure to. hare the privilege of writing a fore- 
word for this book — .first, because Dr Reynolds is a colleague 
and a friend, and, secondly, because his subject is 'one of such 
immediate interest. 

We are all interested in the modern drama. Although Ve 
do not possess a National Theatre, there is a common feeling 
among .us that in some way our drama is a national heritage: 
Shakespeare is a symbol of England, and we could well wish 
to have another Shakespeare in our midst to express the spirit 
of the world of our day. Eagerly we search around us for 
signs of pre-eminent promise, and in this search we need to 
have behind us, for guidance and for purposes of comparison, 
a record of what actually has been accomplished. 

Rightly, Dr Reynolds has made this record cover a period 
of half a century. When we look back from our present 
vantage-point in time the year 1900 may seem very far away, 
1914 may appear remote, and even 1939 may be receding 
rapidly; yet, in so far as the theatre is concerned, the roots of 
the modem drama are set in Edwardian, even in Victorian, 
soil. It is not merely that the greatest dramatist of our age, 
George Bernard Shaw, starts his playwriting career in the 
nineties of the last century’ and completes his latest work 
to-day; it is that the styles dominant in 1949 ultimately may 
be traced back to those of 1900-10. 

These styles, of course, are many and diversified; they 
extend from the realistic to the poetically imaginative, from the 
profound to the trivial. In the world of the theatre are many 
realms, and all of them must be surveyed by an historian of the 
drama if he wishes his account to be complete. One excellent 
feature of Dr Reynolds’ work is the interest he displays not 
merely in the ‘literary* drama, but also in entertainments of 
lighter import, not only in the plays themselves, but also in the 
theatrical conditions that gave them birth. No doubt, in the 
end the glory of the stage is seen to reside in the dramatic 
word, but the author who focuses all his attention on the word 
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and neglects its physical accompaniments is not likely to create 
a fine play; and, similarly, the historian of the drama who 
keeps all his attention fixed on the printed page is not likely to 
produce an adequate record. 

Dr Reynolds, it seems to me, has gone about his work in 
the right way, and as a result he has succeeded in evoking a 
vivid picture of what the theatre has been, and is, in our times. 
Perhaps his book may have a value for those in our midst 
who are dreaming of, and labouring for, the theatre that is 
yet to be. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 



PREFACE 

this book is designed as a history of modem English drama 
from the year 1900, dealing as much 'with conditions in the 
theatre and tendencies of dramatic development as with in- 
dividual authors and plays. It seemed that, although a large 
number of works on various aspects of modem drama have 
appeared, there was room for an historical survey which 
should attempt to cover the whole field of the British stage 
from the end of the Victorian period to the present day. 
Dramatists such as Shaw, Barker, Galsworthy, Synge, Yeats, 
Flecker, Elior, Barrie, and Maugham have already been 
extensively treated by many writers on twentieth-century 
drama, both in England and America. Pioneer theatres, like 
Sadler’s Wells and the 'Old Vic, the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre and the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, have had 
capable and enthusiastic chroniclers, such as Mr Norman 
Marshall, whose book The Other Theatre (1947) is a valuable 
record of group-theatre work during the past twenty-five 
years. There arc also many works available on modern stage 
design, costume, theatre lighting, acting, playwriting, and 
other branches of the most fascinating of all professions. But 
I have tried in this book to present as complete a history as 
possible of all the significant dramatic works, movements, and 
developments which have helped to shape the British stage 
during the present century. And since factors in the theatre 
itself have played so important a part in the history of modem 
drama, I have devoted an unusually long first chapter to the 
playhouses themselves and their equipment^ to technical 
experiments in lighting and scenery, to the economic back- 
ground, and even to their actual buildings. This is followed by 
a history of the various kinds of drama, including spectacular 
and musical works as well as serious plays of ideas, verse 
drama, comedy, and plays of historical and narrative interest. 
A new classification of drama has been adopted which I hope 
will be found more useful than an arrangement according to 
authors or years, 

7 
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and Phanix; and Messrs Faber and Faber, Ltd, for passages 
from T. S. Eliot’s The Family Reunion, 

The illustrations have been chosen not only as pictures of 
plays referred to in the text, but as showing methods of staging 
in England during the twentieth century, together with one or 
two representative views of typical English theatres. For help 
in connexion with these pictures I am greatly indebted to the 
following: Mr Ernest F. Woods and Messrs Howard and 
Wyndham, Ltd, for illustrations of theatres; Mr Michael Wood, 
of Covent Garden Opera House; Mrs Gabrielle Enthoven 
and the Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum; Messrs 
Leslie Hurry, Paul Shelving, and Osborne Robinson, for 
examples of their designs; and for other valuable help Miss 
Frances Stephens, of Theatre World , and Mr Eric Johns, of The 
Stage. For the loan of the picture of Murder in the Cathedral 
I have to thank Mr E. Martin Browne and Mr Vincent 
Pearmain. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
BIRMINGHAM 
1949 


E. R. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE FROM 1900 
(i) General View 

academic divisions of literature by century and half-century 
have a certain natural advantage. This is particularly evident 
with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which possess 
an integral quality manifesting itself in all the main depart- 
ments of their literature. The Beggar’s Opera and Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire belong as plainly to the 
early and late Georgian era as do W uthering Heights and Salome 
to the early and late years of Victoria. And in considering the 
literature of the twentieth century, particularly its drama, the 
beginning in 1900 marks as good a dividing-line as the historian 
needs. 

For with the death of Victoria it is no mere literary fancy 
to say that a radical change came over the theatre. The end of 
her reign was the symbol of a break-up of the Victorian con- 
ception of the stage, almost as the death of Diaghileff in 1929 
closed a definite epoch in the history of the Russian Ballet. 
The political stability of England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury had centred round the throne, and the theatre reflected 
that stability in a striking degree. The whole dramatic prin- 
ciple of the age had been one of entertainment. The theatre 
was a civilized comfort, a feast of the senses, an agreeable 
amusement, a stimulus for the love of the macabre or the 
exotic, much as the cinema is regarded now. 

Even the Shakespearean revivals of Charles Kean and 
others were so lavishly upholstered that the primary appeal 
was made to the senses rather than to the mind. 1 Melodrama, 
comic opera, burlesque, light comedy, farce, pantomime, 
pageant plays, these were the stock-in-trade of the Victorian 
manager. Meanwhile, until the very last years of the nineteenth 
century, the serious drama in England, as we understand it, 

* An exception lhould be made of Fccbtet’i revolutionary conception of 
1 lamlet at the Princess’* Theatre in i S 6 1 . 
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entertainment has become a vast industry employing thousands 
of people and involving millions of pounds. Fortunately, 
though the dragon’s teeth of this commercial monster were ' 
sown during the Victorian era, and though the twentieth cen- 
tury has seen the full development of the monster’s power, 
there has been a parallel literary development quite beyond 
the range of anything in the Victorian stage conception. To a 
great extent this has mitigated the commercial evil. 

In a word, disruption has set in, and what we shall have to 
consider in this survey are two main streams of theatrical work 
— the commercial drama and the art drama which has been 
evolving side by side with it, together with certain works 
which stand midway between. 

Naturally this division into commercial and artistic drama 
is not a purely modern development. Until the Theatre Act of 
1843 there had for long been ‘major’ and ‘minor’ theatres, 
where ‘legitimate* and ‘illegitimate’ dramas were respectively 
staged. The elect patronized Covcnt Garden and Drury’ Lane, 
while the populace went to the Surrey and Sadler’s Wells. 
And even after 1843, when free trade was established in the 
theatre, the patent houses continued to be decorous and stately, 
while die transpontine drama grew ever wilder and more 
flamboyant. None the less the real cleavage into commercial 
money-making and artistic money-losing drama is largely a 
modem growth. This is true notwithstanding the fact that 
there have always been wretched plays which have made 
fortunes and fine plays which have lost them. Consequently 
the history of the theatre as a business and the history of the 
drama proper need to be considered separately from about 
1900. Before that time it is not really necessary to divide 
them. 

On the one hand, then, we have the steady development of 
the entertainment world itself, the vast commercial expansion 
which has led from the days of Boudcault’s £300 fee for 
London Assurance (1841) to the present age, when Blithe Spirit 
can run for five years at a West End theatre. On the other hand, 
there is the growth of experimental theatres (often of artistic 
significance), such as the Festival Theatre at Cambridge under 
Terence Gray in the late 1920*$. Midway between these two 
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extremes lies a vast and amorphous mass of drama, the despair 
of the historian who seeks to classify it, but all ultimately 
inclining to one or other of the two main camps of commerce 
and art. 

No doubt such a separation can never be rigid. Success in 
the theatre is so completely bound up with the economic 
factors that, as has been well said, the drama must succeed as 
a business if it is not to fail as an art. Some form of regular 
paying audience is a necessary condition for all dramatic per- 
formances above the level of an amateur production. But 
perhaps the most hopeful sign in the theatre of the past half- 
century has been the presence in it (to an extent unparalleled 
since the days of patronage) of men of ability, content with a 
bare living in order to work at real drama rather than com- 
mercial entertainment. 

A vigorous amateur movement has also grown up along 
with the repertory theatres. Many dramas of worth are brought 
to production in this way. An experience of amateur acting 
is now, m fact, so common that many of the audience at pro- 
fessional performances must themselves have had some first- 
hand acquaintance with the stage . 1 

Along with this growth of repertory theatres and amateur 
frames has developed the notable modem revival of ballet. 
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grown up in the theatre — the worlds of repertory, experi- 
mental drama, ballet, Shakespeare, modem comedy, crime 
drama, revue, musical play, opera, poetic drama, variety, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, pantomime. Careers are built up in 
particular types of acting, in specialized forms of singing and 
dancing, in production, in costume design, in scenic art, in 
lighting, in theatre orchestras, in conducting, stage manage- 
ment, ballet creation, operatic work, etc., to an individualized 
degree hardly known before this century. The old type of 
all-round actor, capable of anything from East Lynne to 
Hamlet, survives now only in small repertory companies where 
versatility Is still an essential. 

(ii) The Victorian Legacy 

In the year 1900 Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde were both 
forty-four years of age. W. S. Gilbert was twenty years older; 
Sullivan, a dying man, was fifty-eight. Pinero was forty-five, 
Henry Arthur Jones forty-nine. Ibsen was seventy-two; 
Swinburne was still living; Hardy was at the height of his 
powers ; Marie Corelli and Rider Haggard were being read by 
millions. Meanwhile the London theatre had already seen 
Widowers* Houses, The Second Airs Tanqueray, The Importance of 
being Earnest , and Lady Windermere* s Fan. Shaw’s campaign on 
behalf of Ibsen had been waged with brilliant irony in the 
pages of The Saturday Review. A Doll’s House had appeared 
(June 7, 1889) on the stage, followed by Ghosts and Htdda 
Gabler in 1891. William Archer’s translations had been 
published, along with those of Eleanor Marx Avcling. In 
1893 six of Ibsen’s works were produced in London. J. T. 
Grein, a strong Ibsen enthusiast, had founded the Independent 
Theatre. 

Bur this serious dramatic enthusiasm was a specialist cult, 
and did not immediately affect the English stage in general. 
It was essentially a minority movement, confined to small 
coteries of London playgoers. The stage as a whole was still 
swamped with melodramas, farces, and musical comedies. 
Even a work like The Second Mrs Tanqueray, although an 
enormous advance on the average social drama of its day. 
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was cast in the accepted mould of Victorian technique. It 
drew down heavy criticism from such pioneers of the new 
spirit as Shaw. 

The achievement of the 1890’$, in fact, was only that of an 
Advent season. The Shakespearean productions of Irving at 
Lyceum and p - R. Benson at the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre and elsewhere may have stimulated a serious interest 
in dramatic literature. The Ibsen campaign undoubtedly 
caused new ideas to ferment in the brains of the younger 
generation. The gradual percolation into England of new 
Continental theories, such as those of Strindberg and Maeter- 
linck, was having its unseen effect. The fresh tone of dramatic 
criticism, heard particularly in Shaw’s essays, was rousing the 
dramatic conscience. There were the plays of Wilde. There 
was Pinero. There was Jones. There was early Shaw. It was 
no mean total. 
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the theatre at large. And Shaw, before 1900, was hardly a 
power. 

Meanwhile, however, a high degree of efficiency and organi- 
zationin the theatrical profession had been secured. By Z900 
every large town in Britain had built its theatre, sometimes 
two or three or even more. And inside those red-bricked, 
slated, rather grim erections, their facades bedizened with 
festoons of Cupids and balustraded windows, companies all 
over the country assembled. From Glasgow to Dundee, from 
Portsmouth to Bristol, from Birmingham to Manchester, they 
resounded to the noise of The Pells and The Silver King, Les 
Cloches de Comevilk , The Geisha, and La Mascotle. They stand 
to-day, in many cases almost untouched, their outside walls 
only a little grimmer, their upholstery renovated only here and 
there. 

The years 1880-1900 were the great period of theatre-build- 
ing in England. Curiously, it was quite untouched by the 
Gothic revival which laid so heavy a hand on Victorian archi- 
tecture, flowering cumbrously in railway station and insurance 
building, university college, brewery, church, and chapel. 
There seem to have been no Gothic theatres, except the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon (1879). 1 They 
were all in exuberant Victorian rococo, spangled with mirrors 
and heavy chandeliers, brass-railed, floral-carpeted staircases, 
gilt vestibules, and flock-papered private boxes. 

It was into this atmosphere of amusement, gold-fringed red- 
velvet curtains, painted act-drops, gaudily coloured garden 
scenes, cut-paper snowstorms, gas-lamps, and plush-lined 
dress circles that the new movement to restore the mind to 
the theatre was bom. 

(iii) The Playhouses 

To present an adequate picture of the theatre itself in any 
period no detail of actual conditions should be considered 
irrelevant. For dramatic history is, of all departments of 
literary study, perhaps the least bookish, and it must be 
considered against its background of economics, critics, 

1 See Appendix HI, (3). 
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censorship, touring companies, auditorium requirements, 
machinery, costumes, and even the bricks and mortar of the 
theatre itself. In this chapter, therefore, little or no men- 
tion will be made of the drama per se, but an attempt will 
be made to show how the theatrical profession worked. We 
shall be, then, immediately concerned with how the profession 
has been housed, how it has been organized, how it has toured, 
how it has been paid, what scenery has been used, how its 
stage mechanism and lighting have evolved, and, not the least, 
what new arrangements have been made in the auditorium for 
its patrons. 


Clearly, only a selection from available documents and 
information can be presented, and no strict chronological 
sequence is possible in a survey of this type. But there is one 
unifying factor to which we may turn at once, and that is that 
the theatres themselves have altered little during the period. 
Apart from a small group of modem playhouses in London, of 
which the Duchess and the Cambridge are perhaps the best 
specimens, the theatres of England are largely late nineteenth- 
century fabrics. A number were built during the early years of 
the twentieth century, but almost always in the style of their 
0nl 7 occ f ionall 7» as in the Birmingham 
Theatre,^ was there any break with tradition in the 
arrangement of fabric and decoration. 
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brown velvet, the seats brown I*-..*,,. co '°yt, thc drop curtain being 

Efd canvas. The t£k SSS.TV “» paid. £ 

inlaid with ebony and ntmvood RtcaW™ the P r ° sc T a ‘ ur:n °P«iing was 
the centre of eadi panel S brown with 1*8* P“ els * 

were marble, white Sicilian an| brown entrance anil staircase 

the back of the theatre had a being used. The lounge at 

widi brown paper, the idea being to use tW sk f? lc /' ^ walls were covered 
and prints. Allthe fittings, et “fwex^dJk^k/^ “ hMglng water-colours 
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has discouraged tampering with their massive prosceniums and 
elegantly gilded upper circles. 2 

Apart from details of decoration and size of stage, they are 
all very much alike. The Theatre Royal at Birmingham may 
have eighteen private boxes, whereas the Northampton Opera 
House has only two; the Nottingham Empire, side by side with 
the Theatre Royal, may have a more square auditorium and a 
less generous allowance of red-velvet curtains to box and 
corridor; one house may boast of a classical colonnade, 
another of a stone festooned fa9ade or a gilded dome. In a 
few cases, as at Drury Lane and the Old Vic, the Bristol 
Theatre, the Bath Theatre, and the former Festival Theatre at 
Cambridge, an old and historic fabric has been preserved or 
merely rearranged. Here and there a total rebuilding, as at 
Sadler’s Wells (1931), has destroyed an old playhouse. Oc- 
casionally, as at the New Theatre, Oxford, a thorough recon- 
struction has been made of an earlier building, but this is rare. 
The new Stratford-on-Avon Theatre (1932) is perhaps the 
most striking instance of a totally different Phcenix arising 
from the ashes of its sire. A few historic theatres have been 
demolished to give birth to new cinema-temples. Daly’s 
Theatre and the Alhambra in Leicester Square have been trans- 
mogrified into the Warner Cinema and the Odeon. 

There have been many problems for those working under 
the out-of-date conditions of most English playhouses. 
Violent objection to their picture-frame prosceniums and 
glittering ceilings has, of course, been made by ‘advanced’ 
groups of actors and producers. A theatre such as the Festival 
at Cambridge (1926-33) abolished the whole paraphernalia 
of the Victorian theatre. It deliberately threw overboard 
everything that savoured of drop-curtain or proscenium arch. 
The actors often entered through the auditorium. There was 
no proper dividing-line between stage and stalls, no orchestra- 
pit, no side-boxes, no gilding, no Cupids. There were no fire 
or tableau curtains, no chandeliers. The stage was usually set 
and waiting as the audience entered. But such a theatre as 
this was possible only under special university conditions, and 
it had finally to be abandoned. Such experiments, of the highest 

1 Sec Appendix HI, (t). 
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interest to the connoisseur, have had little or no effect on the 
structure of the Grand Theatres and Lyceums of England, 
although their methods of production have had great influence. 

The theatres of our country, then, have been, and are, 
mainly a legacy from the last century. 1 There can be no doubt 
that their atmosphere of old-fashioned elegance and family 
comfort has strongly affected the commercial drama of our 
time. Experiment and progress have always come from the 
few theatres which have discarded the mock Louis Quinze 
trappings and concentrated on the play itself. Fortunes and 
commercial success have remained in the soft light of the 
chandeliers and the smiling Cupids. 

An examination of a list of the West End theatres of London 
shows that they suffered considerable casualties during the 
period of the Second World War. The last pre-war edition of 
John Parker’s Who's Who in the Theatre , for example, contains 
particulars of a number of houses which no longer figure in the 
newspaper advertisements. The Alhambra and Daly’s were 
demolished before the War, but others, such as the Little, the 
Shaftesbury, the Queen’s, and the Old Vic were victims of 
enemy attacks Two of the big West End houses have 
descended to other uses, the Lyceum having become a dance- 
nail and the Dominion a cinema. 

A” d ? f thc metropolitan playhouses which are still in use, 
although a number have actually been built within the twentieth 
ZSSr’ hf 17 s “ bsc< i“= nt to 1914-18, when the new 

f e d j S1S , n b ' 8 »n '° tale fonn “ Europe. Co!l- 
haff-dnjf, p °ndon s theatres at the present time only some 
them p„ an j' Htftks °f the advanced movement about 
vfcmrkn „ tea-velvet and gilt-stucco atmosphere of the 
dlv h form, 8e ,l!“§ er ' d 0ng “ theatre-building, and to this 
Thus a, W rS d f m “? normaI background” in England. 
™enu=* cenm^' ^ ^though” built as far info the 

house as the PaT S / o” m no essential from such a 

from its And Coliseum (1904), apart 

httk sLnulTl' equipment behind the stage shSws 

Octs S S^jfX CC Ai,S^ n !t G ^ d | n - dat htg from r8,8. 

y> the Adelphi and the Savoy, there has been 

1 Sec Appendix III, {*). 
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fashionable amusement. It was no longer good form to parade 
in a side-box in elegant evening clothes. The stage was no more 
an apanage to polite society, nor a slave to its code of conduct. 

It must again be emphasized that these reforms, beginning 
in art and repertory theatres, such as Birmingham, affected 
very few of the commercial houses, even in London. And in 
the provinces reform scarcely touched the fringe of the great 
network of Opera Houses, Grand Theatres, and twice-nightly 
Empires. It showed up only here and there in repertory and 
experimental groups, who sometimes converted parish halls 
for their purpose. 

The figures of seating accommodation and stage measure- 
ment m Mr Parker’s list are also of interest. It will be noted 
that while the London theatres vary very much in capacity, 
the greater number are large houses seating over a thousand. 
Ihe Ambassadors , the Duchess, the Court, the Criterion, the 
Embassy, the Fortune, the Whitehall, the Playhouse, the St 
th'Jf 15 ’ Polity, Little, the Kingsway, the Wcst- 
mnster, and the Vaudeville are the only ones below the figure 
hundted - Thc test arc above this figure, and extend 
“? ““f, “omious capacity of the Lyceum, which, with its 
it vent l’ Cads - hst. The Dominion (now a cinema) runs 
hZZ a8o °' foUowcd b y the Golders Green 

! °°- *= Palladium with 2388, Drury Lane 
T hese are' ,h. C ° ks '? m with “OO, and the Stoli with 2050. 
Garden rath ■ ^ theatres with above 2000 seats, Covent 

mdy in, 2 But S ,; rpnsm S 1 5 '' “» teaching this figure with 
r“o son^nf ^h c average repacity of Ae oAers is about 
well above this^numben ^ ^ lnter trarden wiA .800, being 

larl^eLt's^nf, 05 en “P ort3nt - Large Aeatres have 

cannotrford to take risk?* “T' 1 ' 7 managements 

large stage, su* as Ae cAlh 1 “’ a laIgc thcatre with a 
public mind with Coll jeum, becomes associated in the 
La? bS o^el^* ?'°h UCti ? n - 1° consequence a parti- 
Aeatre, and Ae public 1,° ,^ oft ' n d ' TeIo P ed at a particular 
This is as tru“? Ae LhSL “ tol£nnt of any change. 
Ambassado™ h ° £th ' kr S= “>“• The 
, tor example, became associated almost 
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from the beginning with a special type of intimate revue which 
undoubtedly developed under the restricted conditions of its 
diminutive stage (width 24 feet 6 inches, height 17 feet 10 
inches) and small auditorium (490 seats). Straightforward 
comedy, with conventional interior sets, has been developed 
at small-to-average theatres, such as the St Martin’s, with a 
seating capacity of only 600 and a stage of 26 feet width and 
18 feet height. And so one might proceed through the list, 
culminating in the big houses, such as the London Hippo- 
drome, with its proscenium width of 40 feet, or the Lyceum 
(width 41 feet 8 inches), which have obviously been favourable 
to the production of spectacular work of the Drury Lane type. 

Generally speaking, the serious drama has been kept alive 
more by the smaller theatres than by the larger ones. It was, 
for instance, the Court Theatre (seating 642; stage 21 feet by 
18 feet) which saw the inauguration of the memorable chapter 
in English dramatic history when the Vedrenne-Barker 
management began to produce the plays of Shaw. The West- 
minster Theatre, again (seating 680; stage 27 feet 6 inches by 
16 feet), added some very noteworthy productions to the 
London stage under Anmer Hall and others. 

(iv) The Commercial Basis 

The subject of theatre accommodation leads us naturally to 
a consideration of the economic background of the drama 
during this period. In the Victorian era the theatrical profes- 
sion was still mainl y a closed corporation. Managers were 
normally professional men of the theatre, and, under the 
actor-manager system, often famous performers also. But with 
the twentieth century a fresh economic phenomenon began 
to develop. The multiplication of London and provincial 
theatres led to greater financial rewards and greater tempta- 
tion for capital to be drawn in from outside. Since rejoo the 
underlying aim of the London stages has too often been for a 
play to run for two, three, or four years regardless of its real 
value as a dramatic work. Of course, it is easy for the armchair 
critic to fulminate against the long-run system, to attack its 
effect on actors and its monopoly of important theatres while 
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other plays (perhaps better plays) arc kept waiting. But people 
m the theatre — a precarious profession enough — must seize 
their chances when they come, and if the public insists on 
packing a playhouse for years to see a farce while fine work 
cannot get a hearing, then that is hardly the managers’ responsi- 
bility. In the theatre, as in everything else, the demand creates 
the supply. And the long run, whatever its disadvantages 
xrom an artistic point of new, has at least one merit. It does 
introduce a measure of security in providing the profession 
wi l° n g engagements, though many an actor, saying his 
lines tor the thousandth time, must often feel that he has been 
saymg them since he was bom. 

It may be urged that the long run is not a purely twentieth- 
century development. It is not. It arose in late Victorian times, 
notable instance being the run of Our Boys , which 
IhZ trr* OVer y c ears ( i8 7J-79)> followed by the remark- 
musieal nT/ thG °P Cras and the G «rge Edwardes 

5 med f l Dal >’ s Th«w in the iS 9 ?s. But the 

“S of ' he >° n S tua have dated from the war-time of 
drew running for 2238 performances, 

cost of Chu Ch' r-t Sty S ^ eatrc £l 00 > 000 - The production 
TL Lo t™:? ? 0W r cnly £”00, and it was seen by 
Open CLv Efe LatCf Io . n B ^ have included The Beggar's 

I92 °> x 4 6 3 performances. The 
1922) 717 TtS* ’• r 3 2 4» Tons of Monej ( Shaftesbury', 
Z V<£:* Lane » *9 2 5) *si, Whitt Horse 

Haymarket inn? 3 # Ten Minute Alibi (Embassy and 

naTcSStefej* concomitant profits, we 

and Edwardian mannoer Q de ^ rewa rds of the late Victorian 
at the St James’s Theatr^ ^ ll: George Alexander, for instance, 
extremely successful The ^ IO >946 out of Pinero’s 

all London in 1893 deIi S hted 

Prisoner of Zenda again a &0m An thony Hope’s The 

sums accrued from plays whifh mm’*'”' '? hil 5 mucl » sm aller 
as triumphs. Alexander’^ * none ^ less considered 
* a*? made 

y i 2 3,443. though other profits from 
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provincial tours finally swelled the total to £36,658. Money 
certainly had a higher value in those days, but it must also be 
realized that these sums represented the very pinnacle o£ 
financial success in the theatre of their time. 

And such amounts, alluring as they might have seemed to 
early- and mid-Victorian managers, are as nothing to the for- 
tunes earned by the twentieth-century combines, with their 
modern publicity resources. Costs of production are, of course, 
higher to-day. Musical plays can involve anything up to 
£30,000 in preliminary expenses, though that amount may be 
taken in six or eight weeks at a big theatre. Rents and salaries 
have increased. The lease system, whereby a chain of four or 
five sub-lettings of one theatre may be involved, requires 
profits for middlemen who have no kind of creative influence 
on the stage. 

Again, the team system of authorship for musical works 
necessitates profit for perhaps half a dozen writers, instead of 
one. A Night in Venice , for example, revived at the Cambridge 
Theatre during the Second World War, was described on the 
programme as “an operetta by Johann Strauss, orchestrated 
by Erich Korngold. Book by Lesley Storm, after Henrik 
Ege’s adaptation, and translated from the German of F. Zell, 
R. Genee, and Ernst Marischa. Lyrics by Dudley Glass.” 
Similarly, Song of Norway (Palace, 1946), an operetta based on 
the life and music of Edvard Grieg, had its “musical adapta- 
tion and lyrics by Robert Wright and George Forrest. Book 
by Milton Lazarus, from a play by Homer Curran, by arrange- 
ment with Edwin Lester, producer of the original American 
production. Orchestral and choral arrangements by Arthur 
Kay.” At the other extreme are the musical plays of Noel 
Coward, who acted as sole author and composer of works 
like Bitter Sweet. 

In the face of this rising tide of expense in the theatre it 
is surprising that so much fine work has been achieved in 
various fields. Governments have shown little interest in the 
drama, and have only very rarely subsidized any work of 
educational value, as when the Sadler’s Wells and Old Vic 
organization received a subsidy in the form of a remission of 
entertainment-tax. A project for a National Theatre was 
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pushed as far as the acquisition of a site in South Kensington, 
opposite the Victoria and Albert Museum, but the Second 
World War held up its development. 

In fact, the art drama of the twentieth century has been 
dependent entirely on private enthusiasm, occasionally helped 
out, as at the Glyndebournc Opera Festival, by a rich con- 
noisseur. The achievement of the British repertory, art, and 
experimental theatres and the progress made in non-com- 
mercial devdopments like the One-Act Play movement and 
the Sadler s Wells Ballet and Old Vic Shakespeare productions 
are all the more remarkable in view of the commercial phalanx 
or the ordinary stage. In the dramatic history of the last fifty 
years a phenomenon like the Cambridge Festival Theatre of 
1926-33 stands out as a symbolic achievement. Its productions 
5 ," n b y only a handful of people at Cambridge, but it 
a P oweddl Influence on the intellectual development of 
SSL* y° un S Cambridge student and serious actor. The 
Fesuval Theatre will be dealt with in more detail later. Here 
“ oa, y as an “ample to show that the 

one^nfr Engllsh drama d “™g this period is not entirely 
one or commerce swamping art. 


(v) Sctmry and Stage Mtchanism 

byThe was dominated 

account of it is cc Ptlon of scenery that some preliminary 

w„ for ° Ur smd ?- Elaborate splendom 

? f ynctcenth-ccntuty theatrical it. The 
S*e "$£? Shak “P“t= by Charles Kean 
ridies never nl ^ gUttcrin S *»£ Pageants of a 
iefoSi w°' effe»td ? ) 'u SCCn - the Bancrofts much 

fuXre JtaW 1 ^ ° f comed y Details ol 

carefully introduced tt’ aar pets and cushions, were 

Savoy i, “Kte ’ ^• R,Ch ? r ? D '°? 1 y Carte at the 

Japanese Village EsdlbidoTa 0 t n K f - d h ta, lI S -| 1C “ ed &om the 
incorporated into the fire. n a ^ghtsbridge in 1885 was 
P " ' he , first Performance of Tt , Mikado. The 
my t>«™ (.936), pp. 34-58. 
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scenic wonders of Wagner’s R ing of tie Niielmgs at Bayreuth 
in 1876 had contributed not a little to the international sensa- 
tion it soon became. The scenes under the Rhine, the steam- 
curtain effects, the fire-girt rock of the Valkyrie, die rising of 
the river and engulfing of the casde at the end of Gotter- 
dammerung, together with the collapse of Valhalla in flames, 
were magnificent mechanical triumphs of a kind which the 
English stage had often emulated. . 

Gauze effects, panoramas, lakes of real water, misty forests, 
castles on fire, gardens of magic flowers, transformations, and 
Gothic cathedrals had all attained, by about 1880, the utmost 
degree of splendour and ‘realism.’ By the time of Irvings 
Lyceum productions of Shakespeare, the climax o pi e 
frame magnificence was reached. His production of Fans, 
with its marvellous Brocken episode, was perhaps the high- 
water mark in the history of painted scenic effect. 

But the underlying artistic aim of all these gorgeous efforts, 
even those of Wagner, was always the same: to present living 
tableaux within a picture-frame proscenium whose very gilding 
increased the pictorial iUusion. As far as one can see, there 
was never at any time during the nineteenth centuty 
attempt at symbolical colour harmony or anything o 
now call psychological atmosphere in stage scenery. 
glitter of history, tinsel pasteboard splendour, pe JP.^r 

of half-timbered houses and Gothic turrets, fores s 
every leaf was laboriously painted and cut out in canva & 

and sky-borders, wondrous snowstorm and shipwreck scenes 
with rolling waves, market squares whose fountains ra^ 
sparkling in the gaslight — such were the • 

Victorian drama. Thek “ KSw 

Lyceum and Henry Irving (1903). Only in a very occasion^ 
Shakespearean production was there any . 

simplicity — for example, Webster’s Taming of the . 

Haymarket, as early as 1844, -which was played with curtains 
in the Elizabethan manner. 

However, in the 1890’s this nch and heavy 
tradition began to take on, at the better theatres, a mor 
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hue. A faint suggestion of something higher than mere picture- 
frame splendour can be detected in some of the prints that 
survive of the Lyceum scenery under Irving. One of the back- 
cloths for Faust , for instance, shows a brooding and over- 
whelming quality, with a wonderful sense of dominance of the 
Gothic spires and towers over a humble garden wall. Some 
of the effects in King Arthur were clearly very beautiful. They 
must have provided a rich commentary to the action, though 
not in any way in the spirit of later expressionist theory. 

The opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1897 was the 
beginning of the end of Irving’s reign, though not of his 
influence. In the following year a fire at the Lyceum decimated 
Irvmg s magnificent stock of Shakespearean scenery. It left 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty’s in more or less com- 
plete possession of the field as Irving’s successor. In 1899 he 
staged a splendid revival of King John. It was in the direct line 
ol succession from Charles Kean’s archeological pageants and 
rving s pictorial effects. If anything, it had even more of the 
colour-photograph atmosphere than the Lyceum productions 
nr-^T n - 8 ^ Ver r 1 ° n - With its steam-vapour Brocken it scaled 
i C1 £ ts °£. rea ^ stlc stage effect. In his arrangement of 
E I. d M^ nCS a " ucl P ated *e cinema triumphs of Cecil 

fhnwit se , cms to b = n ° doubt that his methods 

showed much industry, but little art. 

tinlpi^l aS a ? a * nst this paraphernalia of stage pageantry and 
W K” 85 * h “ ShaW had Criminated £ L tkys of 

Granvllle-^rher'an^C^u^on^raig^ 11 “ *= »“* ° f 

little toshosv wh 8 . decade of the new century there was still 
say lhat *e - WaS “a coms - Ind " d . “ « too much to 
d ? r ,rad,tIO ,'l of painted scenery had scarcely 
It w a rta G^. " C X Cnt \’ n En8land - U P to the War of 1914’ 
craft had been sow j bc seeds of the revolution in stage- 
revolution must be I1 tr“ed 1 b^k Ul lV' :em * h “ "httuMely this 
modem theatre to tl. , k j bke so many things in the 
the scenes feised for “he ? 1 of Wa S°er. Although 

the first production of Der Ring des 

ordi 3 printed Fcsts P ielha “ in tS 7 S was of the 

ty painted type, and not in itself ‘advanced,' yet the 
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whole underlying spirit of the Wagner Festival was revolu- 
tionary. For one thing, it was a completely new conception, 
a new synthesis of music, drama, scenery, and philosophy. It 
had all been conceived in one brain, and presented in a theatre 
which was the antithesis of the conventional gilt-and-plaster 

Instead of the normal ascending tiers of circles and boxes, 
Wagner introduced a single sloping floor of seats. There was a 
sunk orchestral pit, so that all obstruction was cleared from the 
spectator’s view. And from this new theatre design revolu- 
tionary conceptions of theatre art sprang and possessed the 
minds of the progressive Continental producers. The im- 
mense achievement of Wagner caused artists to begin to take 
an interest in the stage. Again, men of advanced ideas in the 
theatre, such as Bernard Shaw, were ardent Wagner disaples, 
and there is no doubt that he was an international cultural 
influence in the late nineteenth-century theatre world. 

Wagner, more than anyone, revolutiomaed die conception 
of the theatre as a place of polite amusement. In the Wagner 
Festspielhaus a new spirit made itself known, the spir 
reverence for the work itself. An unusual (though not entirely 
new) step was the lowering of auditorium lights during the 
performance. Applause was discouraged until the curtam fell. 
Everything was subordinated to the magic of the Wag 
music-drama. And it was from this new spmt of concentration 
on the dramatic object itself that modern ideas of stagecraft 

^Bufin England the new theory took long to percolate, 
despite touting visits of Th Ring of tht NMmgl tendon, 
in 1882 and later, under the impresario Ange o ■ 

Irving had inklings of what it was all about, but his ; own 
egotism prevented their ever getting beyond the chty ahs 
stage. He was too much in love with the Victorian c 
of the dominant stage figure to break with the old traditions 
of picture-frame splendour. . , , 

There were, however, lonely pioneers in the early twentieth 
century 'who were preparing the way in England for . | 

higher than picture-frlme scenery. And it was a ouunu uxony 
that made Edward Gordon Craig, son of Irving s ea g y> 
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Ellen ^ Terry, a leader of the revolt against the scenic 
tradition. Craig was, indeed, the first serious thinker in the 
history of English stage scenery, and to do justice to his 
achievement a whole volume would be needed. His early 
artistic experiments with stagecraft, including costumes and 
lighting, date from the very beginning of the century, from 
the production of Dido and /Eneas in 1900. He had appeared 
as a young actor with Irving in the Lyceum shows, but in 
1898 he began his studies of drawing. Going to Germany, he 
produced in 1904 the German version of Venice Preserved 
{Das Gere t tele Venedi g) t and in the following year did designs 
for Eleanora Duse in E/ectra. It was also in 1905 that he 
published his Art of the Theatre , and in 1911 he directed a 
notable revival of Hamlet at the Moscow Art Theatre. His 
later volumes on the art of the theatre were translated into 
Russian and French, and had great influence on Continental 
methods of production. In 1922 he opened the International 
Exhibition of Theatrical Art in Amsterdam. 

Craig s influence, extending to many European producers, 
was reflected back into his own country when European 
methods began to influence the English experimental stage, 
miefly, his ideas centred in imagination rather than represen- 
a on. He revolted against the photographic conception of 
scenery and turned to simple symbolism. Through the use 
t intelligent suggestion Craig made his sets start the imagina- 
tion working, and by means of effective groups of actors and 
shadows he brought a new meaning to poetic 
1, ' 5 ^ployed cubes and steps, simple columns, plain 

aTtZT r 1 &***?• giving the effect of several kvels 

the wbS; ? 9 l? m - eS U S htin S Pkycd ^ important part in 
tLJ t T T ° f i dc ° r ’ which proceeded from one 
Centers' *? ° f Victorian dressmakers. 

K^pk y d daubcrs Who “““ y ““bined efforts to 

the^shakesrvL^ CX i 1Ct Y Tlcn ” oP Craig must be remembered 
Savovi„ f„ P ,? eT P , rodu f‘° nS , °? Granville-Barker at die 
manner tndte for™ 1 * 1 ' and symbolic effects were stressed in a 
manner quite foreign to the Irving-Tree traditions Barker 
also commissioned Charles Rickettf ,o dcsi^IXseK and 
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costumes for the memorable production of Maeterlinck’s 
Death of Tin tables, in which a true medieval spirit was caught in 
the dresses. 

But it was not until the cross-fertilization of ideas from the 
Russian Ballet visit to London in 1913 ^at any substantial 
progress in West End d£cor can be discerned. This, perhaps 
more than any other single event in the history of English 
scene design, stimulated a revolution. And the psychological 
influence of the war, which broke out the next year, was to 
reinforce the conception of a new spirit. There was to be a 
determined break with the effete pantomime splendours of the 
past, at all events in the progressive houses, and the intro- 
duction of the work of real artists as opposed to mere scene- 
painters. 

Appropriately, the first manifestation of the new idea or 
staging in the West End was in the new form of entertainment. 
This was the revue, itself characteristic of the. new war-time 
conditions. The first significant revue — significant, that is, 
from the viewpoint of stagecraft — was More, produced at the 
Ambassadors’ Theatre on June 18, 191 J. French impressionist 
and futurist ideas were brought into the sets— -clear, bright 
colour effects, simple objects in red, green, and blue^wUhthc 
sort of backcloths that were associated with the Diagmlcit 
ballet. And it was at the Ambassadors’ Theatre that, shortly 

afterwards, the Hanako Japanese Company introduced to 
London the Japanese conception of stagecraft, in itseit akin 
to the new German ideas of symbolism. . , 

In the Japanese No Drama, such as Aya No and 

Ki-Musume, properties acquire an associative meaning. A 
bamboo-stick held by the property-man connotes a bridge, a 
simple flower suggests a garden; stage movements ve a 
meaning almost as in ballet. The Japanese revolving stage, 
too, with its swift presentation of different scenes, was a new 
conception to Western ideas. Japanese technique was, in tart, 
a revelation to London. It was not, of course, that a Japanese 
background was in itself anything novel. The Mtka-. o, . 
Geisha, and, more recently, Madame Butterfly had familiarized 
audiences with a toy -box atmosphere of paper chrysanthemums, 
fans, kimonos, lanterns, and stage cherry-trees. But e 1 ea 
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of making an audience use its imagination so extensively was 
completely new. Indeed, for one object to represent another 
was a revolutionary theory, and as foreign to Victorian and 
Edwardian stage tradition as it would be to a modern suburban- 
cinema audience. 

From about 1915 the conception of symbolic simplicity 
began to spread in imaginative circles. It must again be 
emphasized that it was still confined to a few progressive minds. 
But it was beginning to make itself felt. The War of 1914-18 
actually helped it, for economy of stage materials soon became 
a necessity. In some of the Continental theatres the bare stage 
and constructivist sets of plain wooden frameworks were 
simply the outgrowth of lack of equipment. As a result of war 
damage or shortage there was often no canvas or paint avail- 
able, no tableau curtains, no furniture. Producers had to use 
thwr wits, and the audience had to use theirs. 

But the really ‘advanced’ constructivist ideas did not affect 
England tor some time. Such improvements as there were in 
scenery were largely due to the introduction of new ideas in 
painted cloths, such as those already mentioned in the revue 
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the minds of the new generation of scene-designers. Painters 
like Paul Shelving at the newly opened Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre began to use pure blues and greens and yellows, as m 
the wonderful Garden of Eden setting for Shaw s Back to 
Methuselah, with the serpent coiled around a sinister tree, lm 
was not until 1923, but even during the war-time period there 
had been London productions showing Russian influence, in 
fact, the gleaming Orientalism of Scheherazade had o 
successors in Arthur Weigall’s brilliant Egyptian settings at the 
Alhambra in 1915, and the heavier and more commercial 
exoticism of Chit Chin Chow at His Majesty s m 191 ■ , 
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The teal introduction of electric light to the theatre dates 
from the opening of the Savoy Theatre in 1881, when D’Oyly 
Carte introduced it as a novelty. (It had been employed as far 
back as 1878 by John Hollingshead, who kept six arc lights 
burning in front of the Gaiety, but retained gas inside the 
house.) D’Oyly Carte referred to the innovation apologeti- 
cally: ‘‘This is being done as an experiment, and may succeed 
or fail.” But it was long in establishing itself in favour. For 
one thing, until the invention of the dimmer it was not possible 
to secure the subtlety of the old gas lighting, with its misty 
yellow quality. (Gas could be regulated by the opening and 
dosing of valves. Very beautiful effects appear to have been 
obtained with the co-operation of gauae screens. The atmo- 
sphere of foggy moonlight associated with the nineteenth- 
century Ballet Blanc,” such as Les Sulphides and Giselle, owed 
much to subtle gas effects.) But early electric light was glaring 
and harsh. An actress such as Ellen Terry objected to it 
strongly m its first days. Moreover, it was limited to simple 
footlights and battens, having nothing comparable with the 
modem switchboard and control panel. Its introduction may 
well have seemed a retrograde step, artistically speaking. 
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not considered worth while to erect an 7 temporarily. Short 
scenes played in front of the draw-tabs were effectively lit by the 
floats and one perch arc. The hired apparatus comprised twelve 
1000-watt spot lanterns slung above No. 1 batten, and five 
1000-watt acting-area lanterns suspended a little more than half- 
way upstage and as close together as possible, the height being 
adjusted so that when they were used together the whole acting- 
area was coveted, but the side and back scenery was left u nl it. . . . 

In addition there were two 50-amp. arc “Effects Lanterns,” 
and eight wide-angle floods of 1000 watts each, the latter for 
use behind the ground rows. Unlike the portable apparatus 
standing on the stage, colour mediums in the spots and acting- 
area lanterns could not be changed during the performance, and 
so colours suitable for blending or use alone had to be selected. 
In practice, this amounted to using pairs of complementary 
colours in the outside acting-areas and white in the centre lantern, 
while the spots on the batten were focused on to various portions 
of the stage with varying beam-spread angles. Actually, there- 
fore, all the spots used together covered the entire stage, though 
the intensity varied considerably over the whole area, and the 
resultant colour of the light under such conditions approached a 
warm white. 
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The real introduction of electric light to the theatre dates 
from the opening of the Savoy Theatre in 1881, when D’Oyly 
Carte introduced it as a novelty. (It had been employed as far 
back as 1878 by John Hollingshead, who kept six arc lights 
burning in front of the Gaiety, but retained gas inside the 
house.) D’Oyly Carte referred to the innovation apologeti- 
cally: "This is being done as an experiment, and may succeed 
or fail.” But it was long in establishing itself in favour. For 
one thing, until the invention of the dimmer it was not possible 
to secure the subtlety of the old gas lighting, with its misty 
yellow quality. (Gas could be regulated by the opening and 
dosing of valves. Very beautiful effects appear to have been 
obtained with the co-operation of gauze screens. The atmo- 
sphere of foggy moonlight assodated with the nineteenth- 
century "Ballet Blanc,” such as Lei Sylphidei and Giselle , owed 
much to subtle gas effects.) But early electric light was glaring 
and harsh. An actress such as Ellen Terry objected to it 
strongly in its first days. Moreover, it was limited to simple 
footlights and battens, having nothing comparable with the 
modem switchboard and control panel. Its introduction may 
well have seemed a retrograde step, artistically speaking. 
„ However, experiment was not lacking, and the pioneer work 
of the Schwabc system in Berlin soon spread its influence. 
Glass and colour filters and stage lanterns were gradually 
introduced, and with the invention of the dimmer the path 
was dear for more subtle effects. 
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not considered worth while to erect any temporarily. Short 
scenes played in front of the draw-tabs were effectively lit by the 
floats and one perch arc. The hired apparatus comprised twelve 
1000-watt spot lanterns slung above No. 1 batten, and five 
1000-watt acting-area lanterns suspended a little more than half- 
way upstage and as close together as possible, the height being 
adjusted so that when they were used together the whole acting- 
area was covered, but the side and back scenery was left unlit. . . . 

In addition there were two jo-amp. arc “Effects Lanterns,” 
and eight wide-angle floods of 1000 watts each, the latter for 
use behind the ground rows. Unlike the portable apparatus 
standing on the stage, colour mediums in the spots and acting- 
area lanterns could not be changed during the performance, and 
so colours suitable for blending or use alone had to be selected. 
In practice, this amounted to using pairs of complementary 
■ colours in the outside acting-areas and white in the centre lantern, 
while the spots on the batten were focused on to various portions 
of the stage with varying beam-spread angles. Actually, there- 
fore, all the spots used together covered the entire stage, though 
the intensity varied considerably over the whole area, and the 
resultant colour of the light under such conditions approached a 
warm white. 

The authors go on to describe in detail the colour scheme 
and the working out of the drama scene by scene. The whole 
account should be studied for an expert’s first-hand picture of 
stage lighting at work, but even from this extract it will be 
seen how much care and thought are involved in modern 
lighting in the art theatre. 

Elaborate lighting effects soon spread from the art theatre 
to the commercial stage. Subsequent to about 1925 almost 
every musical comedy and revue has introduced coloured 
electrical shading to give variety and contrast to groups and 
scenes. Striking effects have been obtained from the simple 
device of rotating perforated screens before coloured lanterns, 
so that different beams of light play rapidly on to the stage. 
Dawn, twilight, sunset, lightning, all have been managed with 
ever-increasing efficiency by the dimmer apparatus, and some 
beautiful results have been obtained, even in very small 
theatres. Gorgeous effects have been secured in pantomimes 
by “ electrical poses ” and “ electrical fantasies.” On a darkened 
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The real introduction of electric light to the theatre dates 
from the opening of the Savoy Theatre ut 1881, when D’Oylv 
Carte introduced it as a novelty. (It had been employed as far 
back as 1878 by John Hollingshead, who kept six arc lights 
burning in front of the Gaiety, but retained gas inside the 
house.) D’Oyly Carte referred to the innovation apologeti- 
cally: “This is being done as an experiment, and may succeed 
or fail.” But it was long in establishing itself in favour. For 
one thing, until the invention of the dimmer it was not possible 
to secure the subtlety of the old gas lighting, with its misty 
yellow quality. (Gas could be regulated by the opening and 
closing of valves. Very beautiful effects appear to have been 
obtained with the co-operation of gauze screens. The atmo- 
sphere of foggy moonlight associated with the nineteenth- 
century “Ballet Blanc,” such as Les Sjlpbidet and Giselle, owed 
much to subtle gas effects.) But early electric light was glaring 
and harsh. An actress such as Ellen Terry objected to it 
strongly in its first days. Moreover, it was limited to simple 
footlights and battens, having nothing comparable with the 
modem switchboard and control panel. Its introduction may 
well have seemed a retrograde step, artistically speaking. 
However, experiment was not lacking, and the pioneer work 
of the Schwabe system in Berlin soon spread its influence. 
Glass and colour filters and stage lanterns were gradually 
introduced, and with the invention of the dimmer the path 
was clear for more subtle effects. 

A most valuable account of modem apparatus at work is to 
be found in Ridge and Aldred’s Stage Lighting (pp. 112-uj). 
As it has the advantage of being written by experts, it may be 
quoted here in full. It describes the fighting of a production 
of King John, by Giles Playfair and Hugh Hunt for the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society at the New Theatre, Oxford. 
Following on a description of the general decorative purpose 
of the production, the lighting is thus reviewed: 

Certain hired plant was installed to supplement the theatre 
apparatus, which included three colour floats and battens, the 
usual dips and wing floods, perch arcs and floods, and a switch- 
board controlling this apparatus with dimmers and master- 
control. There were no front-of-house lighting units, and it was 
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not considered worth while to erect any temporarily. Short 
scenes played in front of the draw-tabs were effectively lit by the 
floats and one perch arc. The hired apparatus comprised twelve 
1 000- watt spot lanterns slung above No. 1 batten, and five 
1 000- watt acting-area lanterns suspended a little more than half- 
way upstage and as close together as possible, the height being 
adjusted so that when they were used together the whole acting- 
area was covered, but the side and back scenery was left unlit. . . . 

In addition there were two jo-amp. arc “Effects Lanterns,” 
and eight wide-angle floods of 1000 watts each, the latter for 
use behind the ground rows. Unlike the portable apparatus 
standing on the stage, colour mediums in the spots and acting- 
area lanterns could not be changed during the performance, and 
so colours suitable for blending or use alone had to be selected. 
In practice, this amounted to using pairs of complementary 
colours in the outside acting-areas and white in the centre lantern, 
while the spots on the batten were focused on to various portions 
of the stage with varying beam-spread angles. Actually, there- 
fore, all the spots used together covered the entire stage, though 
the intensity varied considerably over the whole area, and the 
resultant colour of the light under such conditions approached a 
warm white. 

The authors go on to describe in detail the colour scheme 
and the working out of the drama scene by scene. The whole 
account should be studied for an expert’s first-hand picture of 
stage lighting at work, but even from this extract it will be 
seen how much care and thought are involved in modern 
lighting in the art theatre. 

Elaborate lighting effects soon spread from the art theatre 
to the commercial stage. Subsequent to about 1925 almost 
every musical comedy and revue has introduced coloured 
electrical shading to give variety and contrast to groups and 
scenes. Striking effects have been obtained from the simple 
device of rotating perforated screens before coloured lanterns, 
so that different beams of light play rapidly on to the stage. 
Dawn, twilight, sunset, lightning, all have been managed with 
ever-increasing efficiency by the dimmer apparatus, atjd some 
beautiful results have been obtained, even in very small 
theatres. Gorgeous effects have been secured in pantomimes 
by “ electrical poses ” and “ electrical fantasies.” On a darkened 
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stage illuminated figures and marionettes are manipulated 
with changing colours and sudden disappearances. Glittering 
magic forests and Cinderella coaches are a further feature of the 
electric blaze of modern pantomimes. Some of the best effects, 
however, have been derived from lights playing on to simple 
curtains and emphasizing their natural folds. 

An interesting modern development of lighting and scenery 
combined is the G.K.P. projector apparatus. 1 By a system of 
coloured lantern-slides scenes are projected on to a plain 
surface from the wings of the stage. Such a method obviates 
all scene-changing, and even all scene-painting, since an artist 
merely colours the lantern-slides. Thus almost any number of 
scenes could be employed in one play, fifty or a hundred if 
wanted, since the only cost is in the slides and the only chang- 
ing involved is in the lantern itself. But the structure of 
English theatres makes it improbable that such a method could 
be much used here, and emphasizes once more how the mort- 
main of the old buildings holds up experiment and advance. 

(vii) Art Drama — The Cambridge Festival Theatre 

A nucleus for the propagation of new ideas in stagecraft, 
midway through our period, was the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre (1926-35). It cannot, however, be styled “a typical 
art theatre of the twentieth Century." For it was in every way 
exceptional. But we may take it for special consideration here 
in view of its very great importance, and also because it has 
rarely had justice done to it by writers on modern drama. 
Neither was justice done to it in its lifetime. Its situation away 
from London, the spasmodic nature of its performances — it 
was open only during the Cambridge University terms — and 
its many eccentricities caused it to be neglected by influential 
London critics and playgoers alike. It was, indeed, in direct 
opposition from the beginning to the methods of the West 
End stage. Its position at Cambridge had something of the 
quality of Bayreuth, a Festival Theatre away from the theatrical 
corruption of the great city. 

But, although it reached only a limited public, that public, 

1 The initials ate those of the inventors, Gaylwg, Kaon, and Planet. 
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together with its acting personnel, was to carry its ideas far 
and wide. It was a nursery of great talents. Its audience, 
although mainly very young men (the undergraduates of 
Cambridge, with a sprinkling of dons and townspeople), 
was the future intellectual generation of England. An audience 
thus drawn from the colleges of Cambridge offered unrivalled 
opportunities for experiment. Moreover, that particular 
generation, midway between the two World Wars, was a 
highly receptive and intelligent one, perhaps one of the best 
potential audiences an art theatre could have. 

Even so, the theatre was never a financial success, and was 
not even properly supported by Cambridge itself in term- 
time. A note of increasing bitterness can be detected in its 
programme articles as time went on, and the ultimate debacle 
in 1933 was not unheralded or unexpected. But it should 
never be thought of in normal economic terms. Its memory 
and influence must remain as an artistic monument to the 
peculiar gifts of its organizer, Terence Gray. 

Its importance lies in the fact that it was not only the audience 
that was affected by its new doctrines. It affected itself. It 
influenced its own actors and producers. Designers, electri- 
cians, choreographers, all came under its spell. And just as the 
disruption of the Diaghileff company after 1929 sent its seeds 
far and wide when its members dispersed all over the world, 
so, when the Festival Theatre broke up, its doctrines lived on 
in those who had passed through its stimulating fire. 

Some faint shadow of what the theatre meant to the rising 
generation at Cambridge from 1926 to 1933 can still be re- 
captured by examining its extraordinary programmes. There 
is probably nothing to compare with them in English pro- 
gramme history. They were really more in the nature of 
weekly magazines. They reached a high standard of typo- 
graphy and presentation, including the famous black trans- 
parent character-lists that could be read in the dark by holding 
them against the light of the stage. 

Red and black modem designs, such as those entitled “Law 
and Justice” (January 23, 193a) and “Noise” (April 29, 1933), 
enlivened the pages. Articles of the greatest interest and value 
on modem drama and stagecraft appeared week by week. 
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Occasional verses, correspondence, biographies, drawings, and 
caricatures made these programmes attain a standard never 
reached before or since in England. The following are a few 
titles of essays, culled at random from their pages: 

Relativity in Unity: (i) Victor Hugo und der Expressionismus; 
(2) Herod and Arlecchino. 

Some Plays of W. B. Yeats. 

Scbnitzler-Corfleille. 

An Examination of Modern Dramatic Values (Mechanics, 
Dicot, etc.). 

Shakespeare and his Producers To-day. 

The Author’s Place in the Theatre, 

Talma and the Revolution. 

The Theatre in Paris, Christmas, 1932. 

There were also interesting notes on all the plays produced, 
ranging from Strindberg’s Gustav Vasa and Wilde’s Salome to 
O’Neill’s Marco Millions , Shaw’s Back to Methuselah , Gogol’s 
Government Inspector, Capek’s Makropoulos Secret, and the 
Qresteia of ,/EschyIus. 

The theatre itself and its equipment were of the greatest 
interest. The stage was connected with the auditorium by 
groups of steps. There was ho drop curtain. Painted scenery 
in the ordinary sense did not exist. In its place was the 
cyclorama (a curved white wall at the back of the stage), on 
to which extraordinary colour and shadow effects were pro- 
jected from an unrivalled lighting apparatus. In front of this 
various constructions were built — solid cubes, columns, 
circular flights of steps, miniature ziggucats, different levels of 
stage. These were usually of a neutral colour, mostly silver- 
grey. On to them the lighting played in constant variety, 
endowing them with astonishing tints and colour combina- 
tions, much more beautiful than anything achieved by ordinary 
painted scenery. Moreover, by a skilful blend of costumes with 
the setting, there was never any suggestion of monotony, even 
though a single setting for each play was the rule. The whole 
production often had a choreographic quality. It was signifi- 
cant that the most famous of all English choreographers, 
Ninette de Valois, was one of the early dance directors at the 
Festival Theatre. 
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There were unconventional productions of Shakespeare 
which shocked the conservative, much as Komisarjevsky’s 
effect of “little red gasometers” for Macbeth was to shock 
audiences at Stratford-on-Avon. Mime effects were introduced 
into Henry VIII and Romeo and Juliet. Portia delivered the 
“quality of mercy” speech in a full-bottomed wig, standing 
in a swing. But through everything done at the Festival, 
even in its most extravagant moments, could be sensed 
a fine aesthetic quality, mostly built up by plain masses of 
colour and three-dimensional staging, galvanized by superb 
lighting. 

Above all, the doctrine of the Festival Theatre was that a 
play consists of an artistic synthesis in which text, settings, 
costumes, music, lighting, and audience all participate. Such a 
conception comes close to the underlying principle of ballet, 
and, indeed, the predominant effect of many a Festival show 
was that of choreography. It is perhaps not too much to 
suggest that many developments of the ballet in England 
derive from the germ of Festival productions, particularly in 
view of the close connexion of Ninette de Valois with it in its 
earlier years. 

The Festival Theatre was, of course, not alone in pro- 
pounding these new theories. Many Continental and Russian 
theatres (notably the Moscow Art Theatre under Meyerhold) 
had been developing the whole paraphernalia of expressionism 
which we shall have to consider later. But the Cambridge 
Festival was the first theatre in England to be completely 
influenced by the new technique of drama, and as such it is 
entitled to an honourable place in the history of our stage. 

Since it§ break-up in 1953 the ideals for which it stood have 
been disseminated in various directions. It has a successor, in 
a sense, in the Cambridge Arts Theatre. But its original pro- 
ducers, choreographers, actors, and designers were scattered. 
Some went to work in ballet, some to the ordinary commercial 
stage, some into normal repertory theatres. But though many 
of them carried the ideas they had imbibed, and spread them 
in their new work, no other theatre has developed in England 
so completely refreshing a spirit and technique. Indeed, from 
the point of pure staging, nothing important at all beyond the 
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Festival Theatre’s ideas has since arisen in England. Most of 
the devices and subtleties of such ‘advanced’ productions as 
London and the provinces have seen in later years were antici- 
pated in Cambridge. 

Meanwhile, in the ordinary drama, both commercial and 
repertory, there has been something of a return to the old type 
of painted scenery (if we may speak of a return where there was 
never a real breaking-away). Perhaps it was that expressionist 
and symbolist ideas were unable to stand up to the over- 
powering atmosphere of our plush-and-gilt theatres. At all 
events, ‘advanced’ scenery has been, in the last decade, 
increasingly rare. Ground rows and painted sets are again 
firmly established in normal productions. 

A faint historical patina has begun to settle on expression- 
ism and its type of dicor. It would indeed seem to be the fate 
of all futurist movements that they soon become old-fashioned. 

(viii) Summary 

Geatly, the theatre of the twentieth century has seen far- 
reaching changes. Although the actual housing of the drama 
has only developed here and there in modem buildings, stage- 
craft itself has undergone a revolution. Curious anomalies have 
arisen. The Oresteia of ALschylus, for example, might be given 
an ‘advanced’ production in a Victorian-built theatre, so that 
an ancient classic drama appeared with modern cyclorama 
lighting in a house full of gilt Cupids and plush curtains. On 
the other hand, some tawdry, old-fashioned musical comedy, 
with sets and costumes in the worst Edwardian taste, might 
visit such a fine modern theatre as the Coventry Hippodrome, 
gleaming with an elaborate modern switchboard. Again, 
the repertory theatres, the real custodians of the drama out- 
side London, may be Victorian playhouses unaltered, as at 
Northampton (1884), early twentieth-century designs, as at 
Birmingham (19x3), or completely new buildings, as at Oxford. 

At Stratford-on-Avon the festivals were conducted for the 
first twenty-six years of the century in a Victorian structure 
dating from 1879. When this was destroyed in the disastrous 
fixe of 1926 a new theatre, embodying all the latest principles of 
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construction, was erected on the site of the old building. 
Terence Gray’s theatre at Cambridge was a very old house. 
One of the outstanding artistic phenomena of the twentieth- 
century stage, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, was housed at first in a 
historic theatre rebuilt, afterwards at an ordinary West End 
theatre (the New Theatre, dating from 1903), and, thirdly, at 
the great Victorian playhouse of Covent Garden (1 858). 

The developments of stagecraft, then, have on the whole far 
outstripped progress in theatre-building. Meanwhile the 
picture-frame stage and the Victorian red-plush, gilt-stucco 
atmosphere of most English theatres has undoubtedly exercised 
a mortmain over many attempts at reform. It seems unlikely 
that the high artistic ideals of the art theatres will ever percolate 
very fat into the average West End or provincial playhouse. 
Quite apart from commercial considerations, to which these 
theatres are firmly wedded, 'with no hope of a divorce, their 
very structure precludes real experiment. And it is from 
experiment alone that progress can come. 



CHAPTER II 


ENGLISH DRAMA FROM 1900: GENERAL SURVEY 

our. modern English drama is not a mushroom growth, like 
the cinema. Its roots stretch back into the past, and often the 
process of its development is plain enough to trace. The play 
of ideas, for example, with its insistence on intellectual and 
psychological battles, as opposed to the drama of clashing 
swords and the cape-and-dagger school, is a legacy bestowed 
on the English theatre largely by Bernard Shaw, who developed 
his dramatic doctrine from the Ibsen of Ghosts , Kosmersholm t 
and Hedda Gabler. Again, the present-day musical comedy of 
the London stage derives from the George Edwardes tradition 
of fifty years ago, with some reminiscence of French Optra 
bottffe. George Edwardes derived from Savoy opera, Gilbert 
from J. R. Planch^, and Planche from the French folie fierie, 
which itself had a long ancestry. Further, modem crook plays 
are the clear progeny of Victorian melodrama, whose exotic 
blossoms sprang from Pix6recourt and the Waverley Novels. 
Scott, in turn, developed from the Tale of Terror and the 
Gothic Revival of the eighteenth century, while the whole 
melodramatic genre can ultimately be traced back to Seneca 
and the Tragedy of Blood. 

Other examples could easily be cited. Twentieth-century 
accuracy in historical stage costume owes much to the archeo- 
logical productions of Charles Kean in the i8jo’s, which sprang 
from the germ of Kemble’s revival of King John in 1820. Many 
modern domestic plays are in the direct line of descent from 
the ‘cup-and-saucer’ school of Robertson, whose comedies 
have for literary parentage the dramas of L1II0, such as George 
Barnwell, the Biirgerliches Trauerspiel of the German theatre, 
and Elizabethan models, such as Arden of Fever sham. Our 
recent ballet makes extensive use of the nineteenth-century 
tradition, and even of its repertoire, including such master- 
pieces of choreography as Le Lacdes Cjgnes, itself deriving from 
earlier “Ballet Blanc,” like Giselle (1841). And Society 
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comedy, of the kind associated with Coward and Lonsdale, has 
obvious forerunners in the plays of Sheridan and Colman, 
which were derived from Congreve and Farquhar. 

Some of our best poetic drama, such as Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, openly confesses its debt to the past by its medieval 
atmosphere and Catholic themes. Meanwhile revivals of 
earlier specimens of English drama — Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Goldsmith, etc. — are constantly to be seen both in London and 
at the provincial repertory theatres, so that the great literary 
tradition of the English stage is never in real danger of being 
forgotten. And even our Christmas panto mim es (a persistent 
feature of the twentieth century) have preserved traditional 
stories with a marked ritual of stage business and characteri- 
zation, together with a flavour of their literary and historical 
origins. The Babes in the Wood, for instance, with its echoes of 
the Robin Hood legend and its supposed derivation from the 
incident of the Princes in the Tower; Dick Whittington, with 
its reminiscences of the merchant trade of medieval London; 
the Oriental group derived from Arabian Nights, such as 
Aladdin, The Forty Thieves, and Sinbad the Sailor ; the panto- 
mimes based on Grimm’s fairy-tales, and those of French' 
extraction, such as Cinderella and The Sleeping Beauty — all are 
reminders of the historical and cosmopolitan literary traditions 
of the English drama. 

The widespread dramatization of fiction in the twentieth 
century, however much it may be deplored as evidence of lack 
of originality, is yet another link with literary tradition. There 
have been dramas based on the life and work of the Brontes, 
such as Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights, on the Brownings 
(The Barretts of Wimpole Street), on Jane Austen (Pride and 
Prejudice and Emma), on Mrs Gaskell’s Cranford and Trollope’s 
Barebester Toners, and on Russian novels, such as War and 
Peace and Crime and Punishment, all testifying to the strong 
literary interests of the English playgoing public 

None the less the English stage of the twentieth century has 
produced (on the whole so far) ‘theatrical’ rather than 
* literary* drama. That is to say that its plays, if wc except the 
work of a handful of great writers, such as Shaw and Eliot, 
have been composed more for the theatre than for the 
o 
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study. And since, among literary historians, there is always a 
tendency to consider drama more in terms of its literary 
accomplishment than of its acting quality, many modern 
plays are likely to be severely treated by critics of future 
generations, for their virtues are often not apparent outside 
the theatre walls. 

The best drama, indeed, reads as well as it acts. Hamlet 
certainly does. So do Peer Gjttt and The Beaux’ Stratagem. But 
in surveying English drama from 1900 we shall look in vain 
for the purely literary splendours of the ‘ great ages of drama/ 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that literary quali- 
ties may abound in a work which would none the less empty 
even the smallest theatre in a couple of nights. And conse- 
quently the Victorian closet-dramas of R. H. Home, Beddoes, 
Browning, Tennyson, Sir Henry Taylor, Swinburne, and C. J. 
Wells may with justice be considered inferior to many modern 
plays of the type we shall have to consider, which can hold an 
audience irrespective of their paper qualifications. And in the 
last fifty years there has been a flood of works which have at 
least succeeded in bringing prosperity to the English theatre. 
Never has it been so easy to make a fortune on the London 
stage. The climax was reached about the time of the Second 
World War, when an American showman is reported to have 
said, “I know how to make a success in the West End. Get a 
theatre and find out how the doors open.” 

But, whether we are considering the smaller section of 
‘literary’ plays or the larger section of ‘theatrical’ plays of this 
century, it remains true that they all, in varying measure, 
represent the outcome of a long dramatic tradition. Every 
time the curtain rises at Sadler’s Wells or the Haymarket, at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden, or for that matter at the Golders 
Green Hippodrome or the Dewsbury Empire, there are ghosts 
of the past visible on the stage for those who have the necessary 
psychic dramatic sense. Of course, no one will deny that, 
during our period, a vast amount of the dramatic material has 
been totally unworthy of those distinguished ghosts and of that 
unrivalled dramatic tradition. That strip-tease and boogie- 
woogie can invade the stages of a capital city that once gave 
the world Hamlet and King Lear can only make the judicious 
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grieve. Similarly must the true scientist feel dismay when he 
hears the inanities of the modern radio, and thinks of the 
centuries of patient scientific toil that preceded its invention. 
Was it for this, he may well ask, that men poured out their 
talent In the past? 

Fortunately one of the greater glories of the serious English 
drama during this century has been its tenacity, its ability to 
survive in small repertory theatres and converted parish halls, 
in private groups and diminutive London playhouses, while 
the West End has been increasingly given over to lavish 
amusement and after-dinner comedy. The spirit of Hroswitha 
and the Coventry mystery plays is not quite dead yet. On the 
other hand, it would be pedantic and one-sided to assume, as 
so many writers on modern drama do, that the real history of 
modem English theatre progress has been entirely confuted 
to a few houses outside the West End — theatres, that is, like 
the Court under the Vedrenne-Barker regime, or the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre under Sir Barry Jackson, or the 
Westminster under Anmer Hall, or the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre under Terence Gray. It would be equally idle to 
pretend that advance has come only from special groups like 
the Old Vic Company or the Sadler’s Wells and Rambert 
Ballet, or only from theatres with a definite policy, like the 
Mercury at Notting Hill, where so much recent poetic drama 
has seen the light. 

To these theatres and groups all honour is due. But there 
has, notwithstanding, been much courage, vision, unselfishness, 
fine drama, great acting, beautiful scenic and costume effect, 
even artistic direction, on the ordinary commercial West End 
stage since 1900. In the infinite variety of its comedy, tragedy, 
experimental plays, poetic drama, productions of Shake- 
speare, Ibsen, and Shaw, in its revival of ballet and extension 
of its territory, in its often scholarly and beautiful versions of 
period plays, and even in the riotous magnificence of some of 
its revues, pantomimes, and musical comedies, surely an 
abundant dramatic vitality has been shown. Commercialism 
may have exercised a very strong influence over the London 
theatre, but it has not extinguished the flame of our drama, 
and is to be ardently hoped that it never will. 
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The cultural background of modem drama, its intellectual, 
literary, social, and ethical basis, is a subject altogether beyond 
the scope of the present work. For one thing, it would be 
necessary to write a complete history of twentieth-century 
society to deal with it properly, since every facet of life has 
found expression on the twentieth-century stage. Whereas in 
Restoration times, as Professor Nicoll has noted, the drama 
represented the opinions and ideas of only a tiny minority of 
the English nation, clustered around the King and Court at 
Whitehall, in our own period all classes of the community 
have been clearly mirrored. 

Shaw, for example, has ranged from the flower-seller of 
Pygmalion and the Salvation Army girl of Major Barbara to the 
professional gentlemen of The "Doctor's Dilemma and the up- 
to-date monarch of The Apple Cart, from Annajanska, the 
Bolshevik Empress, to the Hushabyes of Heartbreak House . 
Galsworthy depicted sections of English society at work in 
such things as its system of justice; Granville-Barker wrote 
plays of business life, such as T be Madras House. The tawdry 
aristocracy of the First World War period found an add 
chronide of themselves in Somerset Maugham’s Our Betters. 
Spiritualist quackery was exposed in Aldous Huxley’s The 
World of Light, The flotsam and jetsam of the 1920’s were well 
reflected in the comedies of Noel Coward. Lancashire life had 
earlier found its Boswell in Stanley Houghton’s Hindis Wakes 
and The Younger Generation , and provindal funeral hypocrisy 
in a one-act masterpiece. The Dear Departed. Suburban frustra- 
tion was depicted with exquisite comic insight in the miniature 
Grand Cham's Diamond of Allan Monkhouse. Adolescence and 
its problems formed the theme of John Van Druten’s Young 
Woodley, the acuter psychological troubles of another stratum 
of sodety found expression in Mordaunt Shairp’s The Green 
Bay Tree. The mental strain of life in the trenches was well 
brought out in R. C. SherrifFs Journey's End . The callous and 
corrupt side of modem feminine sodety found a pitiless 
exposition in Clare Boothe’s The Women (American in origin, 
but equally applicable in London). 
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la a -word, no aspect of modem life has escaped the hands of 
the dramatic reporter. And behind the society which has been 
portrayed lie some of the most far-reaching social and psycho- 
logical changes in human history. Since 1900 England has 
survived the two greatest of all cataclysms, and has been 
peopled by the men and women who fought in them and 
whose standards of conduct and thought have been pro- 
foundly affected by them. The period has also seen the 
overthrow of innumerable cherished beliefs, the almost com- 
plete paganiaation of the populace, the infiltration of the 
ideas of Marx into the popular political consciousness, and of 
those of Freud into the emotional and literary consciousness. 
The Victorian conception of parental authority has been cast 
to the winds : sons and daughters have kicked up their heels 
and gone wild. 

Moreover, the literary and artistic world (with which drama 
has always been so closely connected) has gone through 
cataclysms as revolutionary as the social upheavals. Literary 
romance and illusion have been shattered. There has been an 
increasing drift a way from all romantic themes, and the subjcct- 
matter of Tennysonian and Pre-Raphaelite poetry has been 
held in ever more and more contempt. Art and architecture 
have alike stripped themselves of ornament, and have con- 
centrated on form and design. Sculpture produces figures with 
flattened heads and vast, bulging thighs. Portraits often look 
squint-eyed and knock-kneed. Buildings are functional, hard- 
headed, white- walled. All representational beaut}', as the 
nineteenth-century artistic world understood it, lias been 
slaughtered by naturalism, realism, expressionism, and other 
‘isms.’ 

Most serious, from the point of view of dramatic history, is 
the fact that poetry has become almost completely divorced 
from the ordinary stage. Many causes have contributed to this. 
For one thing, full-blooded picturesque acting of the old 
poetic type has been at a discount now for a quarter of a century 
or more. (There have been a few great Shakespearean actors, 
it is true, but the style as a whole is dead.) Significant dramatic 
gesture, the playing on the human voice as on the stops of an 
organ, the fine wearing of a splendid costume, the cultivation 
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of a distinctive stage presence, well-modulated stage move- 
ment, all have been overwhelmed under the modem naturalistic 
school of acting. 

Again, the whole subject-matter of so much twentieth- 
century drama, ordinary conversations in ordinary rooms (a 
legacy, in many ways, from the small repertory theatres where 
the style developed), has damped down and repressed the entire 
art of histrionic display. In the course of an evening’s acting 
many a performer has had no gesture to make above the 
level of cigarette-lighting or hand-shaking, no remark to make 
instinct with the faintest flicker of emotional tension, as the 
past understood it, no walk except from the window to the 
sofa or from the cocktail cabinet to the radio. Often there 
has been no glimmer of individuality in costume or make-up, 
nothing but what might be seen in the street or suburban 
sitting-room every day of the week. Plays have sometimes run 
in London in which the conversation has been far flatter than 
that of ordinary life, in which the single setting was more 
drab than that of many a back-room tenement, in which from 
curtain to curtain there was not merely never a whisper of 
poetry, but never a spark of wit. Such plays were particularly 
noticeable between 1930 and 1940. Doubtless these are extreme 
cases, but modern ‘social’ drama has been for many years now 
concerned with groups of ordinary men and women talking 
on an everyday level in a single everyday room which the 
audience must look at for three acts, whether it likes it or not. 

As a result this ‘naturalism’ and ‘realism’ have not only 
driven poetry away from the commercial stage, but have 
fostered a school of acting in which all clear-cut picturesque 
playing of the Irving tradition has become taboo. In fact. 
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what used to be called the ‘cup-and-saucer’ style, but which 
might now be termed the * whisky-and-wireless ’ manner, they 
are too often incapable of full-throated speech or of graceful 
movement. And this shortage of actors in the great tradition 
has meant increasing lack of opportunity for poetic playwrights 
and an increasing lack of familiarity of audiences with poetic 
drama. 

Of course, poetic tragedy as commonly understood was 
already moribund at the beginning of this century, when 
naturalism was starting to develop. With the dramas of 
Stephen Phillips, such as Paolo and Francesca , Herod, and 
Ulysses, the Shakespearean style of writing for the theatre came 
to a close. Only spasmodically has verse-drama held up its 
head again since then. Flecker’s Hassan, produced in 1923, 
raised high hopes that a renaissance of dramatic poetry was at 
hand. But its success was ephemeral, and was in any case 
accidental, since the crowds at His Majesty’s were attracted 
as much by the glamour of the production, with its Beggars’ 
Ballet and Arabian Nights’ opulence, as by the emotional 
experience of listening to its fine language. Twelve years later 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral attracted great attention 
from the cultured minority, and again high hopes were raised. 
But it was, none the less, a minority success, even though it 
brought into the theatre certain unwary detective-fiction 
devotees, under the impression that they were about to witness 
a modem crook drama with an original setting. (For this the 
wording of the title must be held at least partially responsible.) 

The little Mercury Theatre at Notting Hill has struggled 
valiantly to bring about a recrudescence of interest in poetic 
drama, and its success in keeping its doors open might seem 
to be a very hopeful sign. But even if a play continues there 
for some months the house capacity is so small (less than 150 
seats) that a long run is no real criterion of a revival of interest 
in poetic drama in London. It needs something more than 
that. In fact, not until a modern dramatist can fill one of the 
great metropolitan theatres with a poetic play, and keep it 
running for at least six months, will it be possible to speak of a 
real stage poetry renaissance. Certainly nothing approximating 
to the recent rebirth of ballet can yet be c l a im ed for poetic 
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drama, though perhaps this very success of ballet at Covent 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells has a significance here which we 
should not overlook. For the main appeal of ballet is, after 
all, a poetic one. It “liberates the mind,” as Yeats said the 
ideal theatre should do. And among the thousands in those 
audiences who have made the English ballet into a major 
triumph there must have been many who found in it the poetic 
impulse which modern drama has in general failed to supply. 
Ballet has indeed had little or no competition to fear in poetic 
rivalry from the West End and big provincial theatres in the 
last decade or two. 

It would seem that this renaissance of ballet is one of the 
stage’s great answers to the screen. As we have already stressed 
in Chapter I, the theatre cannot hope to vie in pictorial effect 
with the wonders of the cinema, and yet an art such as ballet 
can offer an esthetic experience which the screen can never 
provide. (It is true that ballet has on occasion been filmed, as 
when the Capriccia Espagnol of Rimsky- Korsakov was done 
with Massine and other Diaghileff luminaries, but half the 
glamour was missing.) 


(iii) 

Some critics have compared the modern period of drama 
with that of the Elizabethan stage renaissance.' It has certainly 
been a great age for the theatre, if not for the highest forms of 
drama. Theatres have sprung up in almost every town since 
about 1880. Amateur dramatic societies have achieved a kind 
of millennium. Books, pamphlets, lectures, clubs, magazines, 
drama-centres, all flourish. Fortunes are constantly made on 
the London stage. Vast numbers of the English people have 
become theatre-conscious ia the last fifty years, so much so 
that it is rare now to find anyone of education who has not at 
least a superficial interest in the stage. But public interest in the 
theatre does not of itself make a great age of drama, and if we 
are seriously to claim that our period has been comparable 
with the Elizabethan era we must be able to show that it has 
produced dramatic masterpieces worthy of comparison with 
the work of jEschylus, Aristophanes, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
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Molikre, Congreve, Beaumarchais, Pushkin, and Ibsen, to 
name but a few. In musical drama we ought to be able to 
show a strong rivalry with the operas of Mozart, Weber, 
Wagner, Verdi, Bizet, Gounod, and Meyerbeer. In comic 
opera we should be able to balance the names of Gilbert, 
Sullivan, Strauss, Offenbach, and Planquette. For our Eliza- 
bethan theatre led the world, and we should, if we adopt this 
comparison, be able to show that our modem English drama 
has done the same in all its branches. 

Can this be done? 

Before trying to answer this question we must note an 
obvious difficulty in forming an estimate. We are too close to 
the period to make a good decision. This is particularly true 
with works of pressing social import which interest us because 
of their urgency, but which will not interest our successors 
any more than, say, Douglas Jerrold’s The Rent Day or The 
Factory Girl interest us to-day. 

Plays of topical social flavouring may be quite effective 
dramas. They may fill theatres. They may provide oppor- 
tunities for discussion, or even, as with Galsworthy’s Justice, 
bring about actual social reform. But, surveying the great 
names of drama in the past, we cannot say that they evinced 
similar signs of a passion for reforming the world. There are 
no new sociological implications in Hamlet . Nor in The Way 
of the World. Nor in the Oresteia. Nor in Boris Godunov. Even 
Ibsen, one of the world’s dramatic giants, survives for his 
technical and psychological skill, and for the poetry of Peer 
Gynt, not for his success as a dramatic pamphleteer. The 
battles waged in *4 Doll’s House and the rest are no longer 
interesting as a burning cause. They were settled long ago. 
And Shaw, the dramatic propagandist par excellence , is much 
more likely to go down the centuries as the author of the 
colourful Saint Joan and Casar and Cleopatra than as the would- 
be solver of the social problems of Getting Married. 

This, however, is getting us on to dangerous and argumenta- 
tive ground. We are not here concerned with the value or 
otherwise of sociological drama, but with stressing that its 
significance may well be ephemeral, making it difficult for us 
to decide on its final importance. If it has solid dramatic 
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qualities, as the plays of Ibsen have in abundance, it will 
survive and ultimately adorn the world history of drama. If, 
however, it is mere dramatic pamphleteering, devoid of real 
human interest, it cannot hope to do so. 

Many plays of the twentieth century have been only partially 
disguised essays in sociology. The influence (and perhaps the 
great commercial success) of Shaw’s dramas have tempted a 
legion of playwrights to make their characters stand up and 
expatiate on pressing social problems. Meanwhile the play is 
kept waiting, and the Aristotelian canon of the central impor- 
tance of plot in drama is put into cold storage. Other twentieth- 
century plays, on the contrary, have been plot-dramas and 
nothing more. Yet others have dissolved themselves in an 
aura of beautiful lines, reminding one of Arnold’s criticism 
of Shelley as a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating his wings 
in vain. 

This brings us to the question of what classification we are 
to adopt in making our survey of modern drama. Is it to be as 
comedy and tragedy? Or as a period of plays by specific 
authors, each receiving a separate account? Or by decades? 
Or 3S pre-World War I, World War I, post-World Wat, 
etc.? Might it be possible to classify types of drama in a 
better way than any of these? 


(iv) 

There are, in effect, four elemental types of drama: (i) 
That which tells a story, (z) That which states a case. (}) 
That which is an amalgam of poetry and fine words. (4) That 
which explores human character. Let us examine this postulate 
and expand its suggestions a little. 

Under (1), drama which tells a story, we would naturally 
Include melodrama, detective drama, and the chronicle play. 
The story may thus be either fictitious or true, or a combination 
of fiction and truth, as in Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth or 
Pushkin’s Bari: Godunov. This narrative form of drama was the 
dominating type in England in the earlier nineteenth century, 
until the reforms of Robertson, and later of Shaw, introduced a 
fresh element of social implication into the dramatic structure. 
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Under (2), drama which states a case, would be included not 
only all sociological propaganda plays, but plays concerned 
with the symbolic representation of a single idea as it affects a 
group of the dramatis personx; in other words, group-idea 
dramas. This is the only one of the four headings under which 
Shakespeare could not be included. Othello might seem to be 
an exception in that it is a tragedy of idle fixe. But it none the 
less remains a drama of personal conflict and emotional 
obsession. It docs not deal with a group-idea. It is too much 
concerned with individual actions and reactions to become a 
real dramatic object-lesson of the Ibsen kind. And it is highly 
improbable that performances of Othello have ever brought 
about any reduction in the number of crimes passionnels. 

(}) Drama which is an amalgam of poetry and fine words. 
This would embrace most of the products of stage romanticism 
proper, such as Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird or Wilde’s Salome or 
Phillips’s Paolo ar.d Francesca. It would also include certain 
comcdic blazes of wit, such as The Way of the World, where the 
characters move in vacuo , dazzling centres of verbal pyrotech- 
nics, brilliant cathcnnc- wheels emitting showers of diamond 
sparkles. 1 

Under (4), drama which explores human character, come 
the works of the great masters of human psychology, Shake- 
speare, Moliire, Ibsen, Chekhov, and Strindberg. In this 
category would come much classic and modem comedy, 
including satirical comedy, for satire is mainly concerned with 
human character. Farce, however, belongs half to this division 
and half to (1). Comic situation, on which farce depends, is 
itself dependent on a process of events leading up to a comic 
climax. 

Now, if these four ‘elemental’ types arc admitted to be 
valid, we must note at once that they arc permuted and com- 
bined in ever-varying degree in all drama worthy of the name. 
We may go further and suggest tli3t it is a mark of a poor 
drama to contain only one of these elements; that all good 
drama contains at least two of them; that the greatest drama 


1 It 'sill be convenient to deal vrith biHet and opera under thi* fceadsve of 
poetic drama (tec Chipter III), although ballet n:ght afatott equally well be 
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usually contains three and possibly all four, but with one of the 
elements normally predominant over the others. For instance. 
Getting Married, one of the dullest of all Shaw’s plays on the 
stage, is a pure example of only one element, the second. 
Sweeney Todd is merely element (i). Wilde’s Salome is a com- 
bination of (i) and (3). The School for Scandal combines (1) and 
T iCh a touc k ( 3 )- Flecker’s Hassan is (1) and (3). Lady 
Windermere s Fan is (1), ( 3 ), an d (4). So is Hamlet. So is 
Leer Gynt, with an added flavour of (2). Chekhov’s plays might 
at first sight seem to contain only element (4), and so be a 
confutation of the general principle. But the writing in 
ekhov is so fine, the sense of style and dramatic harmony so 
exquisite, that element (2) must also be admitted to find a place 
m his work. r 

A fifth elemental type, if we were to allow it, would be 
spectacle drama, to include all forms of theatrical entertainment 
Dased on show, such as pageant plays, pantomimes, musical 
comedies, revues, and even some historical dramas. But mere 
ratcu *ous » drama proper, and cannot be really con- 
nn. of i? f °?T’ S 1 ” Omental type at all. It is not of itself 

alnn eU b ? n ' S of drami - and 50 "O' allowable 

along with the preceding four. 

None the less it may be an integral part of the action. This 

ki^ee A ? - me u , somc ° £ th = s rcat scenes in opera. For 
the devil™ “““P* 12 * Pageant in Act II olAida is essential to 
* he So is *= spectacular finale of 

to a ^ tZ JTf K i aU ' he eWms of *= fabl = are brought 

een* clnnl ™*' ^ g2m .' *= C °“ n °f the seven- 

dispUvta s™h w ? re “gemously contrived as vehicles for 

it rtl'jSS fere W ,i S 1“' bask ° £ ' ^ama, 

a supplementary fifth to the 
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dealing with the ’ illegitimate' stage of this century. Its output 
has been so abundant that it cannot be glossed over as of no 
importance, an attitude taken by so many -writers on modern 
dramatic history. The musical dramas of Drury Lane, for 
instance, from Rose Marie to Pacific i860 have been primarily 
spectacles. The pantomimes which cover England in their 
glittering net every winter are mainly mere excuses for miles of 
silver braid and spangling forests, though much of their 
splendour was shorn by the austerity years of the Second 
World War. The revues of Cochran made a strong appeal to 
the eye. So did pageant plays like The Miracle , Coliseum won- 
ders like Casanova , and re-upholstered Offenbach operettas like 
Can-Can. 

Bearing, then, this fivefold classification in mind, and not, 
of course, pretending that it can be too rigidly applied, we may 
turn to a consideration of the drama of the twentieth century. 
Instead of the customary divisions into comedy and tragedy, 
we may review it in the fight of our five elements, always with 
the proviso that the fifth is not so much an element as an 
agreeable excrescence. We shall thus have: (r) Narrative 
drama; (2) theory drama, or drama of symbolic ideas; (3) 
literary drama; (4) character drama, or drama of personal 
interplay; and (j) spectacle drama, or drama of the eye. 

The above order represents perhaps the approximate chrono- 
logical development of drama in general, but for our purpose 
here, in considering the twentieth-century stage, it will be 
convenient to alter its sequence somewhat, and to begin with 
the literary drama. We may then go on to examine the spectacle 
drama, including musical comedy and revue, pass to the drama 
of ideas and theories, next survey the play of character, in- 
cluding comedy and tragi-comedy, and finally treat of narrative 
drama, chronicles, and historical plays. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LITERARY DRAMA— BALLET— OPERA 
(i) Stephen Phillips 

in the sphere of verse-drama the twentieth century opened 
with the extraordinary successes of Stephen Phillips (1864- 
191J). 1 Critics, eminent and obscure, alike lost their heads and 
proclaimed Phillips as the Messiah of the poetic stage. Glitter- 
ing rivers of encomium flowed as Paolo and Francesca, Herod, 
and Ulysses appeared. Churton Collins, for instance, pro- 
nounced Paolo and Francesca to claim kinship with Sophocles 
and Dante. William Archer, in The Daily Chronicle, called the 
play “A thing of exquisite poetic form, yet tingling from first 
to last with intense dramatic life. Mr Phillips has achieved the 
impossible. Sardou could not have ordered the action more 
skilfully, Tennyson could not have clothed the passion in 
words of purer loveliness.” The critic of Punch said, with 
obvious enthusiasm, “X know of no work of modern rimes, 
no actors' drama of any age, that better combines the passion 
and glamour with the restraint of classic traditions.” James 
Douglas, in The Morning Leader, considered that Phillips had 
succeeded “where I-eigh Hunt, Silvio Pellico, and many others 
failed. He has performed a feat from which even Byron 
shrank. ... It places Mr Phillips in the front rank of English 
Dramatic Art.” 

These panegyrics have a melancholy literary interest. They 
serve only too well to show how unreliable the contemporary 
estimates of a poet’s work can be. AH that Phillips really did 
was to shake the dying bones of pseudo-Elizabethanism into a 
slightly less hollow rattle than Tennyson had done in Queen 
Mary and Swinburne in that monstrous dramatic dragon 
Bothwell. R. H. Home and Marston had also spent years in 
similar Elizabethan endeavour. And most of the earlier roman- 
tic poets had tried their hand at Shakespearean-Italianate 

'The date of Phillips’s birth is given by some -writers as 1864, by others as 
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tragedy, only Shelley in The Cetici coming anywhere near 
success. 

In fact, Phillips is the last of a rather sorry line, and The 
Christian World seems to have had some subconscious in k ling 
of this when it said that Paolo and Francesca was a notable 
addition to the literature of a waning century. 

In my Early Victorian Drama the subject of pseudo-Eliza- 
beth anism is discussed at some length. It was noted there 
that the carrying on of the Shakespearean tradition need not 
necessarily be fatal to the production of fine poetic drama; 
Pushkin’s Boris Godunov , based on the chronicles of Karamzin, 
is a glowing example of Shakespearean methods applied to 
Russian history. Boris is indeed one of the world’s greatest 
poetic dramas, as Chaliapin realized when he made the regicide 
Tsar, in the operatic version, the mainstay of his life’s 
repertoire. 

In England, however, it must be admitted that the Shake- 
spearean cult of the nineteenth century was disastrous and led 
only into a blind alley. Even so, it would be unfair to class 
Phillips’s dramas with the unactable closet tragedies of the 
Victorian era, for many of those, such as Taylor’s Philip Van 
Artevelde or Wells’s Joseph and his Brethren , had no real acting 
qualities at all. The work of Phillips at least held audiences in 
the early 1900’s, though, as later with Flecker’s Hassan, it was 
probably the glamour of the acting and the dicor that drew the 
crowds. 

In Paolo and Francesca , the best-known of Phillips’s plays, 
good use was made of the splendid story narrated by Dante, 
and familiar to modem music-lovers through the symphonic 
poem of Tchaikowsky, Francesca da Rimini. (This was later 
adapted as a ballet by Lichine, and seen at Covent Garden in 
the 1930’s.) Another fine musical version is Zandonai s opera, 
Francesca da Rimini. There - had been an American play with 
the same title in 1 8 j j , and Gabriele D’Annunzio’s Francesca da 
Rimini appeared in 1901. „ , 

A chorus of praise greeted the production of Phillips s 
tragedy on March 6, 1902, at the St James’s Theatre under 
George Alexander. A magnificent cast included Alexander 
himself as Giovanni Malatesta, Henry Ainley as Paolo, the 
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beautiful-voiced Evelyn Millard as Francesca, and the in- 
tensely dramatic Elizabeth Robins as Lucrezia. The published 
text, winch had appeared some time before the St James’s 
production had earned the most lavish tributes, and the Era 
when the play finally reached the stage, added an enthusiastic 
account of the performance to its already considerable laurels. 

. er -nd m a bttef criticism of the characterization, it thus 
described the production: 

andL'XT M * l " csa .®>de U P 10 su SS«t mastiff-like resolve 
ta th^vrir, of^ gCd 7“^ mess - hc 1 Alexander] held the audience 
the srafe S, f ^ g if“c ‘ fram *' first 1“ 'hat he appeared on 
well <h ' swotd that "bo Scandato” knew so 
• ' li U,s EUzatoh t-dsed the audience 

“'busiasm by her magnificent 
of Lucrezia digl’ Onesti. The commandin|power, 
A the elocutionary excellence of Miss Ihbins’s 
ir” shdUe omhnif nf . hsd a s P lendH Pedant in the 
wh “*e elSHW™ faa f C ? 0n “ S“ ,i!t division of the piece, 

like love over the e - maa S tean and s hc melts in mother- 

vet the erring young wife who appeals to her for help. 

F«”°oU der i h T CVC a r ’ has Qom ' to thinI t FWe md 
w reading of die text proves, on the 

.dCr ? °'L e . e°, ks ln Tain for Sophoclean 
expect There is n t gCS wk tch the Press panegyrics lead one to 
oSy an occ“oll °l ™ “’Vi™ 1 ' "“4 of Swinburne, 
as LT of phrase rising up here and there, 

Our souls would flash together in one flame. 

Or Francesca’s: 

A light step, or a dreamy drip of oars? 

PoMt'SeSt^/'”* of , lciTO - or tuffle of wings? 

!OM b. -font hand" 

the celebrated°pass™ e e £ C ACT IV^wh ' f , crisis ' And 
are seen for the last timp k-tu *s^ en ^ ao ^° Francesca 
has a vague Pre-Raphaelite durov*" 1 ass “ si,la tion, certainly 
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Paolo. Remember how when first we met we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections. 

O face immured beside a fairy sea. 

That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed 1 

O beauty folded up in forests old I 

Thou wast the lovely quest of Arthur’s knights — 

Francesca. Thy armour glimmered in a gloom of green. 

Paolo. Did I not sing to thee in Babylon? 

Francesca. „Or did we set a sail in Carthage bay? 

There is also some fine writing for Lucrezia, especially in 
the speech in Act I where she laments her lack of children: 

Bitterness — am I bitter? Strange, O strange! 

How else? My husband dead and childless left. 

My thwarted woman-thoughts have inward turned. 

And that vain milk like acid in me eats. . . . 

Does great God 

Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 
For ever? And the budding cometh on. 

The burgeoning, the cruel flowering : 

At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That muffled call of birds how like to babes : 

And I amid these sights and sounds must starve — 

I, with so much to give, perish of thnft! 

Omitted by His casual dew! 

As a stage play Paolo and Francesca has frequently held its 
own. It treats the well-known story with a certain measure of 
dramatic art, developing the action in the. following way: 
Paolo has brought Francesca as wife to his elder brother, 
Giovanni Malatesta. As In the talc of Tristan and lseult, tt is 
the bride-bringer who captures the heart of the bride, not the 
lawful husband. Finally, over a reading of the legend or 
Lancelot and Guinevere, Paolo and Francesca declare their 
passion. Giovanni discovers their secret, and in an over- 
mastering fury murders the two in their chamber. To these 
three central characters of a passionate triangle Phillips adds 
an effective fourth — Lucrezia degl’ Onesti. It is her dramatic 
function to arouse Giovanni’s suspicions of Paolo in a scene 
recalling a little too strongly the temptation of Othello by 
lago. The sudden melting of her bitterness in a wave of love 
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for Francesca is an effective theatrical stroke, the more so as it 
comes too late to save the lovers from Giovanni’s rage. 

The play suffers from a certain overcrowding of incident. 
But it is admirably brief, and does at least avoid the maundering 
technique of the Victorian dramas in this style, even though 
when viewed against dramatic masterpieces like The 'Duchess of 
Malfi or The Cenci it is as thin milk to rich wine. There are 
some well-planned scenes and contrasts, as in Act II, Scene II 
(“A Wayside Inn out of Rimini. View of Rimini in distance, 
towers flushed with sunset”), which provides a welcome 
tavern scene as a relief to the emotional tension of the Malatesta 
palace. An exotic touch is given by the scene in the Apothe- 
cary’s shop, with its inevitable suggestion of Romeo and Julie/: 
"The walls and ceilings are hung with skins, sharks’ teeth, 
crucibles, wax figures, crystals, charms, etc.” Lamps, potions, 
lighted braziers, and purses of gold contribute to the atmo- 
sphere of wizardry and impending evil. 

The last act has several good opportunities for stage effect. 
There is the romantic love-scene for Paolo and Francesca 
before they pass through the curtains to their fate. And finally 
there is the off-stage murder, with the frantic ordering of 
wedding candles by Giovanni to fill the palace as the corpses 
of the lovers are brought in on a bier. A macabre marriage 
feast is arranged, and in a confusion of tapers and frightened 
servants the tragedy ends. Only in the very last lines is the 
tension lowered as Giovanni, like the Duchess of Malfi’s 
brother, speaks his remorse in a moving conclusion: 

She takes away my strength. 

I did not know the dead could have such hair. 

Hide them. They look like children fast asleep 1 

The chorus of adulation which greeted Phillips soon faded 
away, and he died in poverty, having been obsessed for many 
years with a sense of failure. At one time his royalties had 
been as much as £ijo a week, but when he died the only 
remainder of his fortune was £5. 

His poetical stock has also sunk to something very far down 
on the roll of fame. He was, as it now appears, merely the last 
nicker of the dying Victorian candle of Elizabethan-style 
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drama, even though he himself knew that the school of Shake- 
spearean pastiche was outmoded. With his death in 1915 the 
type became virtually defunct. Subsequent poetic drama has 
been far less old-fashioned in its inspiration, though here and 
there, as with Murder in the Cathedral (1955) and This Way to 
the Tomb (1945), medieval religious sources have again shifted 
the focus back in time rather than forward. 1 


(ii) James Elroy Flecker 

J. E. Flecker 2 (1884-1915), twenty years younger than 
Phillips, died in the same year. For several reasons their names 
may be coupled in the history of twentieth-century drama. For 
Flecker's two plays Hassan and Don Juan, although in a different 
style from those of Phillips, had the same poetic surface 
brilliance, and achieved a comparable success in the theatre. 
Moreover, it was at His Majesty’s, the scene of most of Phillips’s 
triumphs, that Hassan appeared, gorgeously attired, in 1923. 
The scenic glories of Chu Chin Chow had only recently departed 
from that stage — its five years’ run went on until 1921 — and 
there is no doubt that it was a similarly glamorous production 
which made Hassan such a theatrical success. 

We said that Paolo and Francesca and Herod were the last 
links with the dying pseudo-Elizabethan tradition of the 

1 The following is a list of Phillips’s most important plays: Herod (Her 
Majesty’s, October 31, 1900). Ulyrset (Her Majesty's, February 1, 1902), Paolo and 
Franctsea (St James's, March 6, 1902), Tie Sin of Da id (Stadttheater, Dussel- 
dorf, September 30, 1905), Nero (His Majesty’s, January aj, 1906), Pietro of 
Siena (October 10, 191 j, by the Drama Society), Faust (His Majesty’s, September 
j, 1908), Tie King (1912). Armageddon (New Theatre, June i, 1915). There was 
also the prose drama, Tie Bride of Lammermoor (King’s Theatre, Glasgow, 
March 23, 1908, produced by Martin Harvey). For further information about 
Phillips tide William Archer, Poets of tie Younger Generation (1901); also Sir 
Sidney Colvin, in T. Humphry Ward’s English Poets, voL v (1918), and in Tie 
Bookman, March 1916. Of the Faust which Phillips prepared in collaboration 
with J. Comyns Carr for production by Tree at His Majesty’ s in 1908, scenic 
encomiums can be found m many reports of the time. Tie Era, for example, 
said, "Especially to be admired was the scene of the Prologue, in which the 
feeling of vast and mysterious space was created in a manner which has seldom 
been equalled on our stage. Pile upon pfle of clouds led the eye away into 
infinite distances; and the Angels were no mere by figures, but beautiful and 
impressive personalities.’’ 

* On Flecker see Douglas Goldring, James EJroj Flecker: an Appreciation 
(Chapman and Hall, 1922). 
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Victorian stage. Similarly, Hassan, produced by Basil Dean, 
was the last full-scale West End performance of a new English 
poetic drama. Subsequently, except for rare Shakespearean 
revivals, the poetic play has had to find a home in smaller 
‘group’ theatres, such as the Mercury at Notting Hill and, on 
occasion, the Old Vic. Nothing in the sumptuous picture 
tradition has been seen since Hassan. 

For ten years Basil Dean had endeavoured to bring Hassan 
to London, and when at last his ambition was achieved it was 
in as splendid a fashion as even Tree or Irving could have 
desired. The production of September 20, 1923, was, as it 
would seem, the Gotterd'dmmrung of large-scale poetic drama 
In England, but if so, it certainly went to its end in a blaze of 
distinguished names. Henry Ainley appeared as Hassan, Esm6 
Percy as Selim, Malcolm Keen as the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, 
and Leon Quartermaine as Ishak. Cathleen Nesbitt was the 
Yasmin and Laura Cowie the Pervaneh. There was, besides, 
a miniature army of subsidiary characters — soldiers, police, 
dancing-women, beggars, mutes, attendants, merchants, camel 
drivers, Jews, pilgrims, torturers, and casual loiterers. Among 
these were many afterwards destined to make a name for them- 
selves on the London stage. Elaborate and very beautiful 
incidental music was composed by Frederick Delius and con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens. There were ballets by Michel 
Fokine. The settings and costumes were by George W. 
Harris, and the whole production was supervised by Basil 
Dean. 

Henry Ainley as Hassan recited Flecker’s well-known 
Golden Journey to Samarkand as a Prologue. The Stage (Septem- 
ber 27, 1923) described some of the scenic splendours in 
glowing terms, and referred to the whole production as a 
“stupendous and truly Oriental spectacle which has been 
ignorantly grouped with other plays of similar locale, but of 
infinitely less poetic value and calibre.” It went on to say that 
the performance was 

full of stage surprises, from the scene in which Hassan, jeered at 
from Y asnun' s "balcony hy that wanton and his treacherous friend 
Selim, is succoured by Haroun al Raschid’s Court Poet and 
Minstrel from the hills, Ishak, and is sent up aloft id the deftly 
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managed basket to join the Caliph and his Vizier, Jafar, in Rafi’s 
abode without a door, “The House of the Moving Walls,” the 
fall of the iron walls to make Haroun and the rest prisoners being 
also arranged adroitly. This followed on the dances for the 

S ssedly crippled Beggars of Bagdad, and also for supple and 
le dancing-girls, splendidly performed, with George 
Wolkowsky heading the male contingent, and pointing plainly 
to the master-hand of Michel Fokine. 

The stage crowd, controlled by the Master of the Caravan, 
was described as 

one of the most impressive and best-grouped scenes one has ever 
witnessed, even on the vast and spacious stages of His Majesty’s 
and Old Drury, for instance. 

Delius’s most appropriate and generally sombre, though by 
no means untuneful music, less abstruse than some he used to 
write, was rendered ably (as far as the chattering audience let 
one hear) at the opening performance by a special orchestra 
conducted by Mr Eugene Goossens. 

It is obvious from a perusal of these extracts that there was 
not much room left for the audience to concentrate on the text 
of Hassan. We are clearly in the world of Charles Kean and 
Tree, with a flavouring of the Russian Ballet and a Lyceum 
pantomime. In fact, Hassan, written as a poetic drama (despite 
the fact that much of it is in richly coloured prose) became in 
performance a mere spectacle-play. It might, indeed, be 
classed in our fifth division of drama rather than here. . But 
its merits earn it a place at least beside the plays of Phillips 
and Drinkwater, and so it will be best considered in their 
company. 

The theme of the play is repulsive, and has come in for much 
criticism. It treats of two lovers, Rafi, the King of the Beggars, 
and Pervaneh, who has been captured by the amorous Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid. Rafi has formed a plot to assassinate the 
Caliph, which Haroun overhears in a Bagdad house while on 
one of his amorous private adventures. Hassan, a confectioner, 
disappointed in his passion for the heartless Yasmin, befriends 
the Caliph and contrives his escape from the clutches of Rafi. 
Finally the Beggar King is seized and brought to book. Haroun 
gives the lovers the alternative of living, but with permanent 
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and Peer Gynt. The story of Don Juan is presented in an 
unusual manner against a background of modem English life. 
There are scenes in Gloucester and off the coast of Wales. 
The dramatis persons include Lord Fxamlingham, the Con- 
servative Prime Minister,' Robert Evans, a Radical-Socialist 
Leader, Miners, a Chauffeur, and the Captain, Mate, and Sea- 
men of a Tramp Steamer. We are often reminded of Shaw’s 
method in the passages of sociological argument with which 
the drama abounds. This is specially noticeable in the duologue 
between Robert Evans and Don Juan when the subject of mass 
unemployment is being discussed. 

Don Juan is a curious medley. It is far removed from the 
opulent world of Hasson , yet it has a grand sweep and shows a 
grasp of modern problems which puts it at once in a higher 
class as a play of ideas in poetic form. It reminds us, in fact, as 
Flecker obviously wished it to do, of Peer Gynt. It is a blend 
of the various elements in our fivefold classification of drama. 
For it is a play of narrative, of poetry, of ideas, and of character, 
with an admixture of spectacle. Unfortunately the blending is 
not satisfactory and the general effect is rather of a hotch- 
potch. Flecker never lived to complete the work according to 
his own plans of revision. It was finished in Corfu in the 
summer of 1911, and he became absorbed in the composition 
of Hasson, putting Don Juan aside. Only at the end of his brief 
life, in 1914, did he take up the idea of revision once more. 
Nothing came of it, and Flecker died in the following year, 
leaving the play to be published in 1925 in the 1911 text. 

Despite its faults, Don Juan is a work of special interest to 
the student of dramatic history. For in it we can see the dying 
ashes of nineteenth-century poetic drama mingled with the new 
fire of the Shavian play of ideas. Hassan, for all its introduction 
of choreography, looked backward. (Even the dance effects 
were part of the His Majesty’s production rather than a 
deliberate feature of the drama itself.) But Don Juan looked 
forward. It was halting. It was a muddle. But its head was at 
least pointed in the right direction. In spite of its rambling 
and inchoate structure, Flecker here showed himself more 
aware of the true spirit of dramatic adventure than in the 
glittering golden palaces of old Bagdad. 
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separation, or of dying together after a night of love. They 
decide on death, and the tragedy closes with the macabre 
Procession of Protracted Death, which the sensitive Hassan is 
compelled to witness. At the end he leaves Bagdad on the 
Golden Journey to Samarkand, horrified at the Caliph’s cruelty 
and desiring only to forget what he has seen. 

On this sordid and sadistic story Flecker rears a beautiful 
superstructure of fine words. It is a strange kind of beauty, 
cruel and kaleidoscopic, owing not a little to Wilde’s Salome. 
Indeed, the whole play, well constructed as it is, seems like an 
echo from the fantastically morbid world of the esthetic 
nineties. Aubrey Beardsley should have done the ddcor; the 
first-night audience should have worn green carnations in their 
buttonholes. But the brilliant colour and the Beggars’ ballet 
bring us into the orbit of Bakst and Diaghileff, and Hassan 
has its own significance as one of the first English poetic 
dramas to utilize the possibilities of choreography in the Russian 
manner. (It was pointed out at the beginning of this survey 
that dance-drama’ of the kind associated with Terence Gray’s 
festival Theatre at Cambridge in the 1920’s was an important 
aesthetic development of the English stage. It was a pioneer 
movement which helped to pave the way for the recent great 
revival of ballet. And Hassan contained in itself even earlier 
seeds of dramatic choreography.) 

Primarily, however, Hassan is a great festival of words, 
faxotic romanticism runs wild in its pages. Hassan describes 
Yasmin in terms of truly Wildean sensuousness reminiscent of 
■A House of Pomegranates, and when the play breaks into verse 
it is musical, almost Swinbumian, and richly chromatic. From 
time to time, however, the seamy side of Bagdad appears, as in 
__ j , e 2S a . rs chorus. And though the verse is mostly dreamy 
and Immnant, it occasionally rises to great heights of imagina- 
in S ° ! dh*s’ chorus of Act HI. 
Greek <rJ? aS •’ t ^ horrors are over, the tragedy closes in 
2“ ™ S mr'rfS of the emotional tension, and to 
fades awa° * Golden Road to Samarkand the macabre climax 

tended hvi f .° ,h ^ P la \ D f /“» (written .9.3-,,), W as in- 
tended by its author to be his life’s great work, rivalling I W 
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decide on death, and the tragedy closes with the macabre 
Procession of Protracted Death, which the sensitive Hassan is 
compelled to witness. At the end he leaves Bagdad on the 
Golden Journey to Samarkand, horrified at the CaUph’s cruelty 
and desiring only to forget what he has seen. 

On this sordid and sadistic story Flecker rears a beautiful 
superstructure of fine words. It is a strange kind of beauty, 
cruel and kaleidoscopic, owing not a little to Wilde's Salome. 
Indeed, the whole play, well constructed as it is, seems like an 
echo from the fantastically morbid world of the esthetic 
nineties. Aubrey Beardsley should have done the d^cor; the 
first-night audience should have worn green carnations in their 
buttonholes. But the brilliant colour and the Beggars’ ballet 
bring us into the orbit of Bakst and DiaghilefF, and Hassan 
has its own significance as one of the first English poetic 
dramas to utilize the possibilities of choreography in the Russian 
manner. (It was pointed out at the beginning of this survey 
that ‘dance-drama’ of the kind associated with Terence Gray’s 
Festival Theatre at Cambridge in the 1920’s was an important 
{esthetic development of the English stage. It was a pioneer 
movement which helped to pave the way for the recent great 
revival of ballet. And Hassan contained in itself even earlier 
seeds of dramatic choreography.) 

. Primarily, however, Hassan is a great festival of words. 
Exotic romanticism runs wild in its pages. Hassan describes 
Yasmln in terms of truly Wildean sensuousness reminiscent of 
A House of Pomegranates, and when the play breaks into verse 
it is musical, almost Swinburnian, and richly chromatic. From 
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tended by its author to be his life’s great work, riv al lin g Faust 
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(iii) Davidson — Hardy’s “ Dynasts ” 

Another poet of the early twentieth century whose dramas 
reflect something of the spirit of Peer Gjnt was John Davidson 1 
(1857-1909). He went much deeper than did Flecker in Don 
Juan. In fact, his tragedies really belong, like Hardy’s Dynasts, 
to the theatre of the mind. Arrangements were made for the 
production of several of them, but they were all finally shelved, 
and Davidson died, as is generally thought, by suicide, as 
frustrated and tragic a figure as any he had imagined. The 
bulk of his philosophy is to be found in his “testaments,” 
but his essential ideas are in his dramas too. His main doctrine 
was epitomized in his own final words: “Men are the universe 
become conscious ; the simplest man should consider himself 
too great to be called after any name.” 

Davidson was in some ways a forerunner of D. H. Lawrence. 
To him conventional Christianity and chastity were alike 
anathema. On emerging from his repressed life in Glasgow 
into the full blaze of the erotic London of the nineties Davidson 
bathed his spirit to the full in the new fire of its intellectual and 
emotional freedom. Some of his earlier plays had been 
comedies and “tragic farces,” such as Smith (1883) and 
Scaramouch in Naxos (1889). But in the opening years of the 
twentieth century — he died in 1909 — he was occupied with 
serious poetic dramas such as The Theatrocrat (1905) and the 
Mammon trilogy, of which only two parts were completed — The 
Triumph of Mammon (1907) and Mammon and his Message (1908). 

The Theatrocrat is shot through and through with sexual 
obsession. It deals with an actor-manager who stages a 
disastrous production of Troilus and Cressida. He becomes 
estranged from his wife, who attempts to make him poison 
himself. An extraordinary irreligious Bishop becomes involved 
in the action. He tries to restore the wife’s happiness, but 
succeeds only finally in driving her to a renewal of passion 
with her former lover, an actor. This man. Groom, eventually 
murders the actor-manager. The wife commits suicide, 3nd 
the unconventional Bishop, having excited a hostile audience 


* For a general study of Davidson sec H. Fineman’s John Dai id son: a Study of 
we Relation of bis Ideas to bis Poetry (Philadelphia, 1916). 
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to frenzy, is assassinated in the theatre while expounding his 
new and quite anti-Christian ideas. It is a gloomy and corpse- 
strewn drama. But, to a much greater extent than Flecker’s 
Don Juan, it shows a marked advance on the flatly Elizabethan 
and purely literary play of the Stephen Phillips type. For the 
‘poetic* playwrights of the Victorian school had all written as 
though Ibsen had never been bom. They were plot-dramatists, 
dressing up their stories in Shakespearean peacock-feathers. 
And it was not until Shaw’s preaching of Ibsenism in the 
nineties had begun to take effect that there was any appreciable 
stirring of English poetic drama towards a new synthesis of 
'social expression. Phillips and his kind were completely 
unaffected by it. But plays like Davidson’s The Tbeatrocrat and, 
later, the two parts of the Mammon trilogy show how the new 
ideas of Ibsen (and, up to a point, of Nietzsche) were beginning 
to percolate into English drama. 

In true Ibsen fashion, for instance, Davidson makes his 
Bishop and actor-manager in The Tbeatrocrat into martyrs for 
the new cause of a materialistic philosophy. The Mammon plays 
are even more frankly revolutionary in being openly hostile to 
Christianity and in celebrating the paramount principle of the 
world as an all-pervading sexualism. 1 

But the invasion of poetic drama by philosophy revealed 
itself to the full in Hardy’s 2 The Djnasts (1904-8). Funda- 
mentally unactable, it was none the less presented in a stage 
adaptation by Harley Granville-Barker at the Kingsway 
Theatre on November 25, 1914. But it belongs, like David- 
son’s dramas, to the theatre of the mind, and it can be only 
lightly touched on here, where we are primarily concerned with 
the living stage. The mournful ant-hill conception of human 
life which runs through this vast work is, in any case, not a 
good basis for dramatic effect. The characters of this historic 

1 Davidson himself considered the philosophy of Nietzsche insufficient, but 
on this subject ride Gertrud von Pctzold, John Davidson urtd sebt gti trigs XC'erden 
unter dm Esnfluss Nief%ttbtr (Leipzig, 192S). 

* For a study of Hardy’s ideas see Amiya Chakravarty, Tie Dynasts and sbi 
Post-war Aye in Poetry (Oxford University Press. 1938). Also Florence Emily 
Hardy^s The Early Ijfe ofTbomas Hardy (Macmillan, 1918) and The Later Years 
ofTbomas Hardy (Macmillan, 1930). 
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pageant of the Napoleonic Wars are deliberately shrunk into 
midgets against the ponderous impersonal background of 
Spirits of the Pities, Ancient Spirit of the Years, Ironic Spirits, 
and Choruses and Semi-choruses. As in the Wessex novels. 
Hardy creates an atmosphere of blind insensate Force over- 
riding human will like the waves of the sea. Nelson and 
Napoleon, George HI and the Empress Josephine, together 
with all the crowd of regal and governmental personages that 
throng the pages of the drama, are as nothing against the tides 
of circumstance. Consequently, we are never really interested 
in them. There comes a time in historical drama when the 
canvas gets too wide and the spectator cannot see the trees for* 
the wood. 

When Tolstoi’s War and Peace was adapted for the stage at 
the Phoenix Theatre during the Second World War there was a 
similar feeling of nebulosity about the whole affair, a nebulosity 
increased by having a commentator on the stage who read aloud 
passages from the novel as a kind of Chorus. 

The films may cope with a vast historical drama, and, 
indeed, may better the original for sheer pictorial effect, as 
happened with Sir Laurence Olivier’s Henry V But the stage 
can never manage things like The Dynasts. How, for example, 
could lines like the following be given any dramatic value to an 
audience? 

On things terrene, then, I would say that though 
The human news wherewith the Rumours stirred us 
May please thy temper. Years, 'twere better far 
Such deeds were nulled, and this strange man's career 
Wound up, as making inharmonious jars 
In her creation whose meek wraith we know. 

The more that he, turned man of mere traditions. 

Now profits naught. For the large potencies 
Instilled into his idiosyncrasy — 

To throne fair Liberty, in Privilege’ room — 

Are taking taint, and sink to common plots 
For his own gain. 

(F ore Scene. Part First ) 

The difficulty of staging The Dynasts is not a mete question 
of unmanageable length. After all, Wagner’s great operatic 
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dinosaurus, Der Ring des Nibelungen, has held audiences rapt 
over a period of sixty years. And Back to Methuselah, lumbering 
and heavy-going as it is, has proved itself a perfectly possible 
stage-work, even at so small a playhouse as the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, where it had its premiere. But these works 
are dynamic and instinct with vital theatrical force. The 
Dynasts, on the other hand, is the product of a mind obsessed 
with the hopelessness of human existence. Its texture is inter- 
woven with an essentially undramatic pessimism. If there is no 
armour against Fate, how can we feel any concern for the 
Warriors? Greek tragedy was Fate-obsessed, it is true. But 
'the Agamemnon or the Eumenides, the Hippolytus or the Anti- 
gone, still preserve a strong human interest. Man (and woman) 
is great and noble in a struggle against destiny. His grandeur 
is dramatic. But in The Djnasts he is an ear of com under a 
tractor. Not even the drama of the mind can hope to make 
much music against a tractor’s inexorable roar. 

The Dynasts is an outstanding example of the general 
deepening of the intellectual gloom of poetic drama in England 
in the twentieth century. The neo-Elizabethan plays of 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Wells, Home, and Marston 
certainly had heavy and often tragic themes. But they are not 
written in any deeply gloomy spirit. They frequently contain 
riots of fine language. And in the work of their successors, 
such as Wilde’s Salome and Phillips’s Herod, the tragic basis is 
overlaid with a positively brilliant mosaic of golden phrase. 
They are, in short, Elizabethan in their exuberance; there is 
no denial of the beauty of life. It is tragic to die precisely 
because life can be so sweet. 

But, with the spreading of the Ibsenian depression into 
English minds and the obsession with problems of social 
conduct, the riddle of the painful earth became the alpha and 
omega of our poetic dramatists. It culminates in The Djnasts, 
but it is strong in Davidson’s dramas also. And sometimes, as 
in Flecker’s Hassan, it breaks through the magnificence of the 
verbal tapestry and streaks it with a macabre and sadistic 
pattern. It will probably be long before we have again a 
poetic drama rejoicing openly in the splendour of its own 
beautiful plumage. 
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(iv) Gordon Bottom ley 

It is interesting to observe how the fascination of the past 
has gripped our poetic dramatists. With the neo-Elizabethans 
it took the form of direct imitation of Shakespeare. With 
Phillips it was still a Shakespearean formula, but with a 
certain nebulous charm of phrase that gave it a pale individu- 
ality. With Flecker it was the chromatic tableaux and golden* 
imaged poetry of ancient Bagdad. With Hardy the inspiration 
was the Napoleonic Wars seen as part of a great cosmic process, 
with Spirit-choruses to add an Aeschylean flavour. 

With Gordon Bottomley (1874-1948) we are on a different 
plane. Both King Lear's Wife (1915) and Gruacb (1921) are not 
merely Shakespearean in origin. They actually introduce 
Shakespearean characters, as St John Ervine was to do later 
in The Lady of Belmont (1925), based on The Merchant of Venice, 
and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in their fine choreographic con- 
tinuation of the tale of Hamlet. 

None the less it would be a mistake to class Bottomley with 
the neo-Elizabethans. For the main force behind him is not 
Elizabethan literature, but the world of Celtic and Northern 
legend and the world of a still pagan ancient Britain. 1 Hence 
the Shakespearean characters who fascinated him most were 
the dim figures of Macbeth and Lear. The brilliant southern 
colours of Othello and Romeo and Juliet were alien to his poetic 
landscape. For his is the world of gloomy and fearful 
night. There is evil abroad in the air of his dramas, unseen 
but constantly sensed. More than any of the poets so far 
discussed here Bottomley understands the power of poetic 
suggestion. For instance, outside the cottage in The Crier by 
Night (2902) we can feel a teeming horde of evil dungs 
that never actually appear. Almost from the beginning the 
atmosphere of dim supernatural foreboding is caught in 
Blanid's song: 

1 The influence on Bottomley of the Japanese symbolist technique of the N6 
diatna should not be overlooked. As early as 1900 a Japanese company had 
visited the Coronet Theatre at Notting Hill, and the literary world was further 
familiarized with Japanese ideas in 191? when a volume of translations of No 
dramas appeared. See also Osman Edwards’ Japan! st Piqyt and P/ayfel/ovr 
(Heincmann, 1901). 
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The bird in my heart’s a-calling through a far-fled tear-grey sea 
To the soft slow hills that cherish dim waters weary for me, 

Where the folk of rath and dun trail homeward silently 
In the mist of the early nightfall that drips from their hair like 
rain. 

The bird in my heart’s a-flutter for the bitter wind of the sea 
Shivers with thyme and woodbine as my body with memory; 

I feel their perfumes ooze in my ears like melody — 

The scent of the mead at the harping I shall not hear again. 

The theme of The Crier bj Night is itself instinct with subtle 
suggestion. It is a tale of remote antiquity, and reminds us of 
the first act of Wagner’s l Valkure in its setting. Blanid is a 
drudge to the Norse woman Thorgerd. The master of the 
house, Hialti, looks on Blanid with growing affection, and this 
arouses the fierce jealousy of Thorgerd. When the Spirit of 
the Marsh, the Crier by Night, begins to entice Blanid to go 
with him into the near-by lake, she decides to do so, but only 
if her lover Hialti can drown with her. This is agreed, and the 
Crier first ensnares Hialti and then returns to take Blanid. But 
her fear overmasters her, and she implores help from the stony 
Thorgerd. The mistress refuses herassistance. Finally Blanid 
yields to the Crier’s importunate cries and goes out into the 
night to the stormy lake. 

The plot owes something, perhaps, to Ibsen’s Vjssmtrsbolm. 
But there is infinitely more poetic suggestion in the working 
out, quite apart from the fact that the medium is verse and not 
prose. The first sound of the Crier’s Voice is managed with 
great dramatic skill: Hialti has been speaking, and he is sud- 
denly interrupted “by a distant wailing which is heard through 
the storm”: 

The Voice. Ohcyl Oheyl Ohoheyl 

Blanid. Master, I hear one calling in the night. 

Hialti [in a subdued voice]. It is the wind across the chimney- 
slates. 

The Voice. Oheyl Ohoheyl 

Blanid. Master, a man is calling in the night. 

Hialti. An owl, storm-beaten, drowns down the long mere. 
The Voice [sounding nearer on a pis t of wind]. Ohoheyl Ohoheyl 
Blanid. Master, one lost is helpless in the night. 
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Thorgerd [gently and with an eager smile]. 

Ay, lass, good lass; go, lass, and seek for him— 
Maybe be sinks amid the marshy reeds; 

Bring him to -warmth and supper and a bed. 

I’ll shut the door; the light will only daze yon. 

From this point onward the theme develops powerfully to 
its climax as Blanid passes out into the glimmering half-world 
of the wild marsh. 

A similar air of twilit antiquity broods over The Tiding to 
Uthend (1909), set in Iceland in a.d. 990. Here we are reminded 
of the tales of the Heimskringla , of The Tattle of MaIdon % and of 
the northern music of Ossiati. The play tells of Hallgerd, a 
strong-minded woman who cannot be content to pass her life 
“with peasants and aged women”: 

Must I shut fast my doors 
And hide myself? Must l wear up the rags 
Of mortal perished beauty and be old? 

Or is there power left upon my mouth 
Like colour, and lilting of ruin in my eyes? 

Am I still rare enough to be your mate? 

Then why must I shame at feasts and bear myself 
In shy ungainly ways, made flushed and conscious 
By squat numb gestures of my shapeless head — 

Ay, and its wagging shadow-clouted up 
Twice tangled with a bundle of hot hair. 

Like a thick cot-wife’s in the settling time? 

In one of those fierce and interminable wars that seem to be 
the permanent mainspring of Northern legend, Hallgerd’s hus- 
band, Gunnar, is slain. She had refused to assist him in the fight, 
and at the end finds herself confronted by the raging Rannveig, 
Gunnar’s mother, who threatens to murder her. Hallgerd breaks 
herself loose from the old woman’s grip and rushes off into 
the night, leaving Rannveig alone with the corpse of her son. 

In Gruach, which deals with the early life of Lady Macbeth, 
and in King Lear's Wife , the atmosphere is equally grim. The 
second of these is one of Bottomlcy’s finest dramas. Lear is 
shown as having wearied of his queen, Hygd. A wanton 
servant-girl, Gormflaith, has aroused his passion. Lear’s 
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daughter Goneril is enraged by the sight of her mother’s 
neglect and subsequent death, and she slays Gonnflaith. Lear 
learns too late that Gonnflaith was both unworthy and unfaith- 
ful, and recognizes in Goneril the “true daughter” who has 
suitably avenged her mother. 

Goneril is a particularly fine piece of characterization. 
Throughout she is presented as a firm, granite-like figure, and 
her final contempt for Lear is poured out in a torrent of ice- 
cold words : 

I do not understand how men can govern, 

Use craft and exercise the duty of cunning, 

Anticipate treason, treachery meet with treachery. 

And yet believe a woman because she looks 
Straight in their eyes with mournful, trustful gaze, 

And lisps like innocence, all gentleness. 

Your Gonnflaith could not answer a woman’s eyes. 

I did not need to read her in a letter: 

I am not a woman yet, but I can feel 
What untruths are instinctive in my kind. 

And how some men desire deceit from us. 

Come; let these washers do what they must do: ' 

Or shall your Queen be wrapped and coffined awry? 

With this Goneril turns away, and the tragedy closes with a 
wonderfully effective and gruesome dialogue between the two 
body-washers wrangling about a pair of pennies to weight the 
dead queen’s eyes. 

Bottomley is both interesting and important. He is interest- 
ing because his verse is of a high standard, and far removed 
from the “gramercy, dame,” school of poetic drama. He is 
important because he introduced to the English theatre what 
Yeats introduced into Ireland, the world of Northern twilit 
Iegendry, with its “light that never was, on sea or land,” its 
haunted marshes and wind-borne voices. Perhaps of alt 
Bottomley’s plays The Crier bj Night is the most significant. 
The Shakespearean experiments were novel in attack, while 
jSlidsunzrer Ei-e (1905) catches the very spirir of an English 
June. But The Crier bj Night remains the masterpiece of the 
series for subtle suggestion. Its moaning voice and “rain- 
coloured, rain-soaked figure ” of the Crier were something new 
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in English drama. At last a dramatist was able to make use of 
the past without tying himself down to an archeological 
reconstruction of a particular period or an imaginative version 
of a particular historical event. T be Crier bj Night is universal 
in its appeal. It is set in the dim weird past of the human race; 
it belongs to no country, to no epoch. It has that quality of 
permanence which all great poetry should have, for it is not 
in any way dependent on accidentals of setting. The night, the 
storm, the marsh, human passion, human hatred, rain, voices 
in the wind. These are the true stuff of poetic drama, and of 
these the play is composed. 

Indeed, in tills miniature masterpiece the wheel of English 
poetry seems to come full circle. We seem to be, not in 1900, 
when the play was completed, but back in 900 and earlier, 
back in the centuries of Beowulf and Tht Seafarer, of Dear's 
Lament and Widsitb , where the gannets scream and the frost- 
wind blows, where hearts grow stronger as the fight grows 
keener, and where wyrd is more powerful than man. 1 


(v) Binjon — Masefield — Gibson — Abercrombie — 
Drinkwater 


None of these five writers made any very original contribu- 
tion to English poetic drama, but each achieved a certain 
distinction. We may consider first the work of Laurence Bin- 
yon (1869-1943), since he belongs in spirit to the dying school 
of Phillips, of whom he was a relative. 

The significance of a poet like Bottomley is the more 
apparent when we compare him with the traditional romanti- 
cists of the type of Binyon. The dramas of Binyon, in fact, 
were not much more than historical fustian, though always 
with a careful scholarliness in the writing. Attila, for example, 
produced at His Majesty’s in 1907 by Oscar Asche, was a very 
pretentious and unoriginal work. Arthur, another piece in the 


1 The following is a list of Bottomley’s more important dramatic works, with 
dates of publication: Tit Crier by Night (190*), Midsummer Ei>» (1905). Tit Riding 
/£> Ljibend (1909), Laodice and Dana; (1909), King Lear's Wifi (tots). Cruacb 
(19*1). Britain's Daughter (1921), Scents and Plays (1929), Lyric Plays (1952), The 
Acts of St Peter (Exeter Cathedral Festival Elay, 193?), Kale Kennedy, a comedy 
(t 94 j). Choric Plays, also many one-act dramas. 
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Tennysonian tradition, appeared as late as 1923 at the Old Vic. 
This was written for Sir John Martin Harvey and had music 
by Sir Edward Elgar. It dealt with the Lancelot and Guinevere 
story in episodic fashion, but revealed nothing that had not 
been said before on this much used theme. Some of the verse 
has distinction, but both its imagery and its philosophy are, on 
the whole, rather threadbare. 1 

The same must be said of Binyon’s Ayttli , published in the 
year following (1924) the staging of Hassan. Like Flecker’s 
play, it has an Oriental theme, that of a King who gives up his 
kingdom for a woman, the entrancing Ayuli. We are dimly 
reminded of Rafi and Pervaneh — Ayuli is murdered, and only 
her ghost appears to the King again, like Pervaneh in the last 
act of Hassan — but there is none of the lavishly coloured 
mosaic of Flecker’s Bagdad. The ideas are trite, and the tints 
somewhat faded. 

With Masefield’s Tristan and Isolt (1927) we are in a different 
world. The old legend is given a vigorous and homely twist 
by the episode of Tristan and the pig-keepers, Hog, Sowkin, 
and Pigling. Tristan temporarily takes the place of the swine- 
herd to enable him to communicate a message to Isolt. Some 
of Tristan’s enemies appear, and the swineherd succeeds in 
plastering them with dirt. We are reminded of the comic 
interludes of pre-Shakespearean drama. Even the love-poetry 
has a direct strength about it far removed from the glimmering 

1 The fascination of the Arthur cycle is perennial. After having run through 
Victorian lyric poetry almost hfce a leitmotiv, appearing in Tennyson, Arnold, 
and Swinburne and a score of lesser poets, it emerged again in dramatic form 
in the twentieth century. No doubt the popularity of Wagner’s Tristan end 
Isolde and the Grail operas, Lohengrin and Parsifal , , had something to do with this. 
Phillips had a long reference to the Lancelot and Guinevere episode in Paolo 
and Francesca-, Irving produced a Guinevere and Arthur drama by J. Comyns 
Carr at the Lyceum on January 12, 189J (fide G. B. Shaw’s Our Theatres in tbe 
Nineties, voL i, pp. 12-18); there appear to have been some beautiful Stage 
pictures in this production. One of die most interesting of modem symbolists, 
Arthur Symons, brought out a Tristan end Iseult in 1927, and a fresh outburst of 
Arthnrianism resulted in Rutland Boughton’s Arthurian operas, Hardy’s The 
Queen of Cornwall (1923), Binyon’s Arthur (1923), and Masefield’s Tristan and 
Isolt (1927). Welsh legendry also found a musical exponent in the work of 
Joseph Holbrooke (187S- ), whose trilogy of operas. The Cauldron cf Amyn, 
attempted to do for Wales what Wagner did for Germany in Der Ring its 
NiMsmgm. 
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glooms of Paolo and Francesca or the silvery clouds of Swin- 
burne’s Tristram of Lyonesse. 

Masefield’s theory of drama 1 is obviously Greek in inspira- 
tion, though traces of the influence of the Japanese No 
technique may be observed, as with Gordon Bottomley. In a 
preface to The Tragedy of Nan (1909), he says: “Tragedy at its 
best is a vision of the heart of life. The heart of life can only 
be laid bare in the agony and exaltation of dreadful acts. The 
vision of agony, or spiritual contest, pushed beyond the limits 
of the dying personality, is exalting and cleansing.” Else- 
where he shows sympathy with the theories of Aristotle. 
There is certainly room, amid the distractions of the twentieth- 
century stage, to say nothing of its cinema, for a poet whose 
ideal of drama is that of classic simplicity. And Masefield 
holds that simplicity in drama can best be achieved by an 
adherence to the much discussed but little practised Aristo- 
telian unities of time, place, and action. 

The simplicity of Biblical themes attracted Masefield 
strongly, though sometimes he gives them an original twist. 
In A King's Daughter (1923), for example, he treats the 
character of Jezebel in a novel manner and makes her into a 
strong-minded and heroic woman. In the two Christian 
dramas, Good Friday (1916) and The Trial of Jesus (192J), there 
are also deviations from the Gospel narratives. The story of 
Our Lord is presented in an unusually simple and direct way, 
and these two plays are not unworthy of a place in the long 
line of Christian poetic drama which began with the medieval 
cycles and brings us up to our own day with Yeats’s Calvary , 
Bottomley’ s The Acts of St Peter, Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, 
and Charles Williams’s Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury. 


Something akin to Masefield is Wilfrid Gibson (1878- ). 

Like Masefield, he believes In poetic simplicity, and his charac- 
ters are largely drawn from the industrialdasses. The vigorous, 
direct, masculine fellow is Gibson’s delight. Hence in his 
plays furnace-workers and countrymen take the place of the 


r ,°, n . Masefield (1878- ) see W. H. Hamilton, John Masefield: a Critical 

Study (Alien and Unwin. 1912); Cecil Biggane. John Masefield: a Study (Heffer, 
19 * 4 ); I. A. Williams, Bibliograpbiet of Modem Authors, No. z: John Masefield 
(L. Chatndy, 1921); C. PcUizi, 'English Drama (Macmillan, 1935). 
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exotic figures of conventional poetic drama. He began with a 
volume of plays in verse, entitled The Stonefolds (1907), follow- 
ing this up with Daily Bread (1910) and Kestrel Edge (1924). 

The Stonefolds deals with the primitive facts of life and death 
in a country district. Works like The Furnace and The Night 
Shift are verse-plays with an industrial setting. Often Gibson’s 
dramas are naively melodramatic, as in Kestrel Edge, with its 
murder and suicide, and the stage is corpse-strewn at the close. 
Gibson’s importance lies in the fact that he attempted to do for 
poetic drama what Stanley Houghton and the Manchester 
School were doing in prose — that is, to bring the life of the 
English workers into the theatre. 

A similar turning away from romantic and pictorial subjects 
is evident in the dramas of Lascelles Abercrombie (1881- 
1938). He is at his best in his Four Short Ploys (1922), for he 
shows little power of maintaining dramatic interest in a full- 
length work. These four miniature dramas, The Adder, The 
Staircase , The End of the World, and The Deserter, introduce 
characters of rustic life who are certainly a relief from the 
stylized heroes of much early-twentieth-century poetic drama. 
The Staircase, for instance, opens as follows : 

A small room in an empty cottage without furniture. . . A young 
joiner is alone in the room. . . . 

The Joiner [looking at his work: in a sort of chant]. 

Hammer and nails, gimlet and screws. 

Bradawl, chisel, mallet and plane, 

A will to work, and health in my thews, 

And season’d wood of a good clean grain 
Shaping under my hands and skill. 

Ana obeying my master-will. . . . 

[speaking] And I alone : that’s the best of it here. These book- 
read folks won’t beat that song of mine, I warrant. I’ll have a 
right mne for it some day; 

Hammer and noils, gimlet and screws. 

Bradawl, chisel, mallet and plane. . . . 

But Abercrombie’s longer plays, Deborah (1912) and 
Phatnix (1923), form a mutual contrast. Deborah opens with the 
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tragedy of a fishing community struck down by cholera. There 
is a powerful prelude, but the long lapse of time supposed to 
take place between it and Act II, when the child of the first 
scene has become a man, destroys the continuity of interest. 
The last act is a welter of storms, shipwreck, and hysteria. 

In Phanix there is a return to the more conventional poetic 
atmosphere of ancient Greece. The drama here arises from the 
fight between a royal father, Amyntor, and his son, Phoenix, 
for the love of Rhodope, a slave. The Queen, resenting 
Amyntor’s undignified passion, spurs on Phanix in his love 
for the slave. Disillusion comes for the young prince on 
learning of Rhodope's entanglement with his father. The slave 
is finally caught in an amour with one of the king’s soldiers, 
and both father and son realize that they have been thrown 
over for a commoner. Phanix is an important play, because in 
it the mawkish heroics of pseudo-classic and romantic drama 
have given way to a naturalistic verse-dialogue. Towards the 
end there is a touch of the sadism that marred Flecker’s 
Ha i tan, but the story is unfolded in straightforward fashion, 
with no attempt at the jewelled phrase. The life of ancient 
Greece is depicted in a clear and almost prosaic manner: 


The Queen. 

Rhodope. 
Phcenxx. 
The Queen. 


Phcenix. 


Now then, you two: I’m bound to interrupt you. 
You can finish the story at the feast. 

0 you must tell it me all over again l 

1 will! 

Plenty of time for that to-night. 

You’ll not be out of earshot of each other 
Until the stars go out. Off with you now, 

Phcmix: your father’s sure to need your help. 

And you have things of your own to mind; the pelt — 
Have your men brought it? Is it drest for you 
To wear to-night? The feast would be a joke 
Without you in your lion-skin. But first 
You ought to wash. 

My soul! I had forgot 
The filthy state I’m in! 


Phanix was dedicated to John Drinkwater, with whom 
Abercrombie had obvious sympathies. Drinkwater (1882- 
1937) was another rebel against the pantomime-tinsel type of 
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poetic play, and in his earlier years he did much to toughen 
the spirit of English verse-drama. But his themes were often 
historic or romantic in setting. The Storm (191 5), for example, 
has a background familiar, enough in poetic melodrama — the 
tempest-beaten mountain cottage. But the wild fury of the 
elements is presented as it appears to two very different types 
of character, and it is in this that the originality of the drama 
lies. To the two women, Alice and Sarah, it is a presage of 
disaster; they are bitterly conscious of what the shepherd, 
Alice’s husband, is enduring out in the snowdrift. For the 
boisterous traveller who seeks shelter in the cottage the 
tempest has no terrors. It is even picturesque and romantic. 
But the women have scented catastrophe aright, and we 
realize but too well what has happened when the leader of the 
search-party comes back with no news of the lost shepherd. 

X= 0 , described as "A Night of the Trojan War” (1917), has 
a conventional poetic background, but the treatment is realistic, 
almost mathematical, as the title suggests, and we feel our- 
selves in a different atmosphere from that of Phillips’s Ulysses 
or Binyon’s Attila. There are two Greek soldiers, Pronax and 
Salvius, and two Trojans, Ilus and Capys. In the course of their 
respective nocturnal prowlings Pronax kills Capys and Ilus 
kills Salvius. The remorseless futility of war is well brought 
out by this logical denouement; at the time of the play’s 
production (1917) it was very much of a Tract for the Times. 

Rebellion (1914) has the time-worn theme of the conflict of 
love and duty, but it is given a novel twist. It reminds us in 
some ways of the plot of Verdi’s Aida, and this comparison is 
made more striking by the exotic names of the dramatis 
personae. King Phane, Queen Shubia, and Narros, the politi- 
cally minded poet. In Aida (based on Racine’s Baja^et) the 
heroine is tom between affection for the enemy captain, 
Rhadames, and love for her native Ethiopia. She is finally 
the unwilling instrument of Rhadames’s betrayal and deliver)* 
into the hands of the Egyptian High Priest as a traitor. In 
Rebellion Narros is in love with the Queen Shubia, although the 
party he leads have formed a conspiracy against the throne. 
In the events which ensue Narros is seized, but released when 
the conspiracy is ultimately victorious. The monarch and his 
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queen are driven from the throne, and Narros finds that though 
his party has succeeded his heart is broken. 

Throughout Drinkwater’s verse-dramas the diction is 
economical and very sparing of ornament. We may be in the 
world of legend or remote history, and the characters may 
have fine names, but there is nothing of stock romanticism 
about the phrasing. The following passage from Rebellion will 
give an indication of the somewhat cold quality of Drinkwater’s 
style: 

Shubia. I will not think that death shall touch you yet. 

And so I’ll watch you shift the harness off 
That hired men wear and will not be afraid. 

But I have heard so many years the tale 

Of thrift and have housed with unadventurous craft 

So long now that I weary. I would swing 

The straight oar now till the sun burns on my skin 

The pressure of his old barbarous covenant. 

The poetry of Drinkwater, indeed, is sometimes rather too 
reminiscent of versified prose, and it is not surprising that he 
won his greatest successes in the theatre with prose plays such 
as Abraham Lincoln , Oliver Cromwell , and Maty Stuart. 

So far we have encountered in our survey of poetic drama 
no figure of the first magnitude. Phillips was a pallid, though 
often beautiful Elizabethan ghost. Flecker was a brilliant 
literary confectioner, like his own Hassan. Davidson and 
Hardy were dramatic philosophers, not poetic dramatists. 
Binyon was a romantic survival; Masefield an honest crafts- 
man, but not splendid enough to shine with the great con- 
stellations. Gibson, Drinkwater, and Abercrombie were 
competent poets, but rather prosaic in outlook. Only Bottom- 
ley had brought anything really arresting to the poetic stage, 
and though his was a fine contribution he was a genius of the 
miniature rather dun of the full-length drama. 

With the plays of Yeats and Synge, and later of Eliot and 
Williams, we pass into a new and more charmed circle. Their 
dramas have been very successfully performed and have 
attracted a new type of thinking, highly intellectual audience. 
But for all their success on the stage, they are mainly dramas 
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of the mind. In them, we feel, modem English poetic drama 
has learned to grow up and to cast off the mortmain of an 
overconscious traditionalism. 

The chronology of Yeats and Synge with regard to this more 
recent development of poetic drama is a little misleading. For 
Yeats’s first play, T be Countess Catbleen, dates from 1892, while 
Synge’s Shadow of tb: GUn appeared in 1903. But they were 
really dramatic prophets well ahead of their time. And just as 
in the realm of lyric poetry it is customary to think of G. M. 
Hopkins as an essentially modern poet, although he belongs 
in date to the nineteenth century, so we may best consider 
Yeats and the Irish School as belonging to the adult phase of 
twentieth-century poedc drama which began about 1930. The 
place of Deirdre and The Countess Catbleen is obviously with 
Murder in the Cathedral not with Paolo and Francesca. 

(vi) Yeats, Synge, and the Irish School 

With W. B. Yeats (1863-1939) English literary drama 
entered its second spring. The tyranny of neo-Shakespearean- 
ism was shaken off and a new form of dramatic art was bom. 
While the London critics were lauding Stephen Phillips as the 
modem Sophocles, Yeats was developing his ideas in Dublin, 
and laying the foundadons of the Irish Dramaric Movement 
which was to put to shame the poedc plays of the London 
stage. His own articles on the subject, reprinted from Sam bain, 
a publication begun to defend the new movement, will be 
found collected in Plays and Controversies (1923). They mostly 
date from the early years of this century. Together they form 
a manifesto of the highest interest, and they should be con- 
sulted as a first-hand account of the Dublin renaissance by its 
greatest protagonist. 

The essence of Yeats’s new dramaric theory was simplicity. 
Like Gordon Craig, he revolted against the trappings of 
picture-frame staging and Irvingesquc splendour. The theatre 
had, in his eyes, become suffocated under a weight of tinsel and 
canvas, and the drama itself had lost its way in trite dialogue 
and pompous rhetoric. All that must be abolished. Dramaric 
poetry must link itself again with music, and should itself have 
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an inherent musical rhythm. Stage make-up should he supple- 
mented or replaced by beautiful masks. Costumes should be 
simple, with harmonious colour masses. Painted scenery was 
an anachronism, and it should give way to a symbolic back- 
ground which should blend with the drama and not be a thing 
apart. These views were summarized in a paper entitled "The 
Reform of the Theatre” (Plays and Controversies , p. 45), and in 
it Yeats states concisely his position with relation to the con- 
temporary stage: "I think the theatre must be reformed in its 
plays, its speaking, its acting, and its scenery. That is to say, 
I think there is nothing good about it at present.” 

He goes on to make four main points. First, that the theatre 
should be “a place of intellectual excitement — a place where 
the mind goes to be liberated.” In order to achieve this, more 
beautiful and more appropriate language must become the 
staple of modern drama. Second, dramatic speech must become 
musical. An actor should so “ cherish the musical lineaments 
of verse or prose that he delights the ear with a continually 
varied music.” Third, acting itself must be simplified. Fourth, 
in d£cor all representational effect, as of trees or hills, must be 
struck out. The “restless mimicries” of the contemporary 
stage were but signs of decadence and of “an art of fading 
humanity.” 

Yeats found a sympathetic stimulus to his own ideas in the 
Japanese No drama, which also influenced Bottomley and 
Masefield. The technique of No, with its masks, symbolic 
properties, and generally simplified action fascinated Yeats. 
Moreover, its approximation to the art of dance interested him 
so much that he wrote Four Plays for Dancers on the model of 
No. In a note to At the Hawk's Well, he describes his relation 
to “that most subtle stage,” the stage of Japan. He even made 
use of a Japanese dancer, Mr Itow, in the performance of the 
drama. Special music was composed for an orchestra consisting 
of a flute, a harp, a drum, and a gong. 

Yeats’s ideas of simplification have gained such general 
acceptance in the art theatre of our time that it is difficult to 
realize how uprootingly original they were at the date of 
writing. ‘ In those very years Tree and his school were busy with 
their processions, pageants, and steam Brockens, and with the 
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jewelled heaviness of Herod, Ulysses, and Paolo and Francesca. 
London had not yet seen the Russian Ballet at all. None of our 
modern effects of cydorama and Stelmar lighting had been 
introduced. The idea of a fusion of music, poetry, and drama 
was quite outside the orbit of contemporary dramatic theory. 
Wagner had advanced a similar idea at Bayreuth, but that was 
in the sphere of opera and under very special and hard-won 
conditions. In England only Gordon Bottomley, as we have 
seen, was sounding a new tune on the well-worn dramatic 
pipes, while the ideas of Gordon Craig were still as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. 

It is interesting to trace the influence of the new “dance- 
dramas’' of Yeats on the similar experiments of Terence Gray 
at the Cambridge Festival Theatre from 1926 to 1953; and the 
subsequent great revival of ballet in England which we shall 
speak of later. It is significant that Ninette de Valois’ early 
work in the 1920’s was done for the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
and the Cambridge Theatre, both homes of dance-drama. 
This was before she emerged as the valiant Boadicea of the 
Sadler’s Wells organization. And if modem ballet could some- 
how link itself with poetry again and re-establish the partner- 
ship of dance-drama on a large scale, then the pioneer ideas of 
Yeats would indeed have a splendid apotheosis on the modem 
stage. 

We noted, in discussing Bottomley, how the fascination of 
the past has gripped many of our poetic dramatists. For Yeats 
it was not so much a fascination as an actual projection of 
himself into the world of Celtic legend. The beautiful misty 
poetry of ancient Ireland, its eponymous and legendary figures 
that move through it like characters on an arras rustled by 
evening wind, these became for Yeats the real and intense 
world more than that of modem life. As with Shelley, how- 
ever, there was a practical and political side to Yeats’s nature. 
Just as the author of Alasior and Adonais was deeply versed 
in Godwinian rationalism, and appealed later to the Chartists 
as one of the “trumpets that sing to battle,” so Yeats threw 
one side of his genius into the Irish Nationalist Movement, 
and was himself a prominent political figure. He reminds us 
not only of Shelley, but of Byron, who might, had he lived. 
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have become the poet-king of an emancipated Greece. Yeats 
was, in fact, an uncrowned poet-king of Ireland, and his labours 
in the cause of his country assure him of a high position in its 
political history as well as on its poetical roll of fame. 

Perhaps Yeats’s best play was, like Bottomley’s, his earliest. 
The Countess Cathken , which dates, as we have seen, not from 
mis. century at all, but from 1892. Its theme is that of an almost 
divine compassion. At a time of famine, when two merchant- 
demons are selling their bread in return for human souls, the 
Countess Cathleen sacrifices her own soul to redeem those 
who are lost. She dies, but is ransomed in heaven, and the 
drama closes with a vision of angels, one of whom tells how the 
Countess “is passing to the floor of peace.” The simple yet 
profound beauty of the play finds its supreme expression in a 
good performance. And, though Yeats has been accused of 
eing too undramatic for the modern stage, no one can see 
Lbe Countess Cathleen well acted without being deeply moved, 
t is based on an old French ballad which was itself adapted 
from an Irish tale: r 


Pour sauver les pauvres qu’elle aime 
Ketty donna 

Son esprit, sa croyance m£me: 

Satan paya 

Cette Sme au devoucment sublime, 
En £cu$ d’or, 

Disons pour racheter son crime, 
Confiteor. 


nhiLnnV f'f ? *° r f Wv a wonderful blend of 

whl* ™n nd f C8Cnd ' 'S’'™ 11 )' “ Tie Only Jealousy of Emir, 
which sprang from an Eastern theory of the twentv-eight 

“ Tkt a °hl, corresponding to the phases^of the 

Z dra™ ° f i apan ' s ' N6 is stK *g£ apparent in 

SchS anTL • maS n S> ghost of 

Woman of the Si fir ' - mask and cIotlies of the 

or silver so t h.r ch must su 88 est . 8°*^ or bronze or brass 
This suggestion mnv f eems mor f an idol than a human being, 
too mim 5 a P eated tn her movements. Her ham, 

ZZZee 3™,“ > *= P “ n ° f 

xeats had the assistance of the artist 
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Edmund Dulac, who not only designed the masks, but com- 
posed the music for At the Hawk's Well. (This is contained, 
together with illustrations of the masks and costumes, in 
"Plays and Controversies .) 

Yeats’s blend of various elements, philosophy, word-magic, 
and legend, with the decorative arts, music, and dance, into 
one dramatic synthesis was a most important landmark in 
theatre history. Sometimes, as in Deirdre (1906), there was a 
fairly clear plot, but with Yeats the action was usually, sub- 
ordinated to other things. The story of Deirdre, on which 
Synge also worked, is a variant on the well-wom triangle 
theme. Deirdre is betrothed to an elderly king, Conchubar, 
but elopes with Naisi and lives with him in idyllic seclusion. 
Conchubar induces the lovers to return with fair words of 
pardon, but kills Naisi when Deirdre declines to wed him. 
Deirdre then takes her own life. 

With an elemental theme like this, seen through the misty 
prism of the Celtic literary imagination, Yeats was completely 
at home. He made of the simple story a drama as permanendy 
interesting as the tales of Tristan and Isolde or Paolo and 
Francesca. Of action, as ordinarily understood, there is very 
litde. Neither is there much characterization. The play is 
more the evocation of symbolic imagery, and it induces a state 
of mind similar to that brought into being by Debussy’s 
musical version of Pellias and hHlisar.de. The figures dream; 
they do not act. And the audience dreams with them. Like 
Porphyro with Madeline in The Eve of St Agnes , we melt into 
the dream and surrender ourselves to it. It may not be drama, 
but it is a very fine xsthetic experience. 

As with ballets such as Giselle or Le Lac des Cygnes , Deirdre 
has no concern with verisimilitude. It has no hard ring of 
truth, and we do not desire that it should have. It is enough 
that it fuses together the elements of a racial dream and presents 
them in a kind of mistily tinted trance. To pull such work to 
pieces in the cold light of dramatic criticism is simply to shatter 
the dream. 1 


* On Yeats sec H. S. Krans, l niltarr Better Yestt end the Irish literary Rerirat 
(Heinemum, 1905); Jethro Biebell, 1 T. B. Yestt {191O: Lady Gregory .Our 
Irish Theatre (Putnam, 191^); Lloyd R. Morris, Tie Celtic Dsoit (Nb ea i lUn , 
1917); St John Errine, Some Impressions ej my Elders (Allen and Unwin, tgij); 
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In the hands of John Millington Synge (1871-1009) dramatic 
prose received a new and luminous baptism in the spring of 
poetry. As with Virginia Woolf, whose prose shines with a 
clear radiance that makes much so-called poetry resemble 
evening journalism, the writing of Synge has the quality of a 
P r ‘ s ?V c c P rosc . scn tences, apparently so simple, contain a 
r of fire, of nch emotional and poetic suggestion. And 
though Synge was technically a prose-writer, no dramatist 
mentioned m this work more plainly deserves the title of poet, 
it is not merely that his words have their own music. That 

nV, C L haV ,u m u ab c nd e? Ce ’ But “ i! in thc Profound rightness of 
phrase, the flash of insight which fits the word to mood and 

If thf et y- nd a f cumst!ln<:e . 'hat Synge reveals his greatness, 
looked 7 h ? ““P 1 '® 1 Phillips with the Greeks had 

who claim V fa ? her they “deed have found one 

who claims kinship with Sophocles. 

thesr Ee ' S PlayS d iS? ftom t!,c decade 1900-10. Daring 
hese years came Tie Shadow of tb, Gkn (1903), VJdtrt to 

Wut'nwil'JF' a' Sai ’'‘ S CW). Tho Playboy 0} th 

££&££ ^ Md * * SorrowtULi 

thm^ra wth, Wr0K SyngC “ US PrCf,,CC f ° Th ‘ * hyhy ° f 

''I' 7 - “ d ">«' have joy; and lhat is why 

sick of the false iovof th*™ ^ f adad ’ and people have grown 
a ot me false ,oy of the musical comedy, that has been given 
Thomas McDnnmml, r ..... 6 
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so that the humdrum sitting-rooms of Norway become the 
world, and Nora, Mrs Alving, and John Gabriel Borkman 
become the human race in its struggle. 

Similarly, Maurya in Riders to the Sea is transfigured into a 
mater dolorosa. She is every mother who has lost her sons, 
whether by the sea or by sickness or by violence or by accident. 
And this universalizing is achieved by the simplest possible 
words. There is no conscious symbolism, no kind of philoso- 
phical comment. It is stark prose realism, and at the same 
time the greatest dramatic poetry. In a mere one-act domestic 
drama Synge takes his place with the creator of King Lear: 

They're all together this time, and the end is come. May the 
Almighty God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on Michael’s 
soul, and on the souls of Sheamus and Patch, and Stephen and 
Shawn [bending her head]; and may He have mercy on my soul, 
Nora, and on the soul of every one is left living in the world. 

And as the crying of the old women dies away Mautya’s last 
words bring the tragedy to an end: 

Michael has a dean burial in the far north, by the grace of the 
Almighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out of the white 
boards, and a deep grave surely. What more can wc want than 
that? No man at all can be living for ever, and we must be 
satisfied. 

In Deirdre of the Sorrows Synge employs the same theme as 
that used by Yeats. The characters are the same, except that 
Conchubar appears as Conchubor. Throughout there is a 
strong sense of the loveliness of nature which makes it a sharp 
contrast to Riders to the Sea. Deirdre speaks of “waking with 
the smell of June in the tops of the grasses, and listening to the 
birds in the branches that ate highest,” and of having been 
“one time the like of a ewe looking for a lamb that had been 
taken away from her, and one time seeing new gold on the 
stars, and a new face on the moon.” Naisi describes their 
journeying “as the thrushes come from the north, or young 
birds fly out on a dark sea.” 

In Deirdre we are at the opposite pole from the country of 
Tennyson’s Harold or Comyns Carr’s King Arthur as produced 
by Irving. The Victorians drew their inspiration from the 
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past, as did Synge, but it was the past consciously decorated 
and seen from outside, like a lighted room glimpsed by a 
passer-by in the night. Synge, we feel, was actually inside the 
room and one with the characters of it. Nature itself never 
changes, and it is in his interpretation of the permanent 
qualides of nature that Synge achieves his dramatic power. 
Harold and King Arthur are merely poeticized spears and 
coats-of-mail. ‘But Deirdre is the immutable moon and the 
apple-trees, the gold on the stars and birds in the trees, clear 
woods, water and wind, and the sun for ever shining on a soft 
blue sea: 

I was in the woods at the full moon and I heard a voice singing. 
Then 1 gathered up my skirts, and I ran on a litde path I have to 
the verge of a rock, and I saw you pass by underneath, in your 
crimson cloak, singing a song, and you standing out beyond your 
brothers are called the Flower of Ireland. 

There’s reason all times for an end that’s come. And I’m well 
pleased, Naisi, we’re going forward in the winter the time the 
sun has a low place, and the moon has her mastery in a dark sky, 
for it's you and I are well lodged our last day, where there is a 
light behind the dear trees, and the berries on the thorns are a 
red wall. 

I see the flames of Emain starting upwards in the dark night; 
and because of me there will be weasels and wild cats crying on a 
lonely wall where there were queens and armies and red gold, the 
way there will be a story told of a ruined tity and a raving king 
and a woman will be young for ever. [She looks round.] I sec the 
trees naked and bare, and the moon shining. Little moon, little 
moon of Alban, it’s lonesome you'll be this night, and to-morrow 
night, and long nights after, and you pacing the woods beyond 
Glen Laoi, looking every place for Deirdre and Naisi, the two 
lovers who slept so sweetly with each other. 1 

Lord Dunsany (1878- ) is in the line of exotics. His plays 

have affinities with Wilde’s Salome and the tales in A House of 
1 On Synge sec P. P. Howe, J. M. Syrge: a Critical Study (Seeker, 191a); F. 
Bickley, /, j\f. Synge end the Irtsb Dramatic Afoiemenl (Constable, 1912): M- 
Bourgeois, j 0 ^j At/Hington Synge end /be Irish Theatre (Constable, jprj); Hans 
Rieger, J. At. Synge (1916); A. Rest, Beitrdge z u rincr ■_ Geicbicbte dcr neuksitiubm 
Renaissance (1922V 0. Corkery, Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature {Longmans, 
I 9 }i); H. Frenael, J. At. Synge's Work, as a Contribution to Irish Folklore and to tbe 
P syebotogj of Primitn e Trthts (195a). 
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Pomegranate!, with Flecker’s Hassan and the Arabian Nights, 
with Edward Knoblock’s Kismet (1911) and with Chu Chin 
Chow . Although an Irish dramatist, he stands apart from the 
Irish Nationalists, Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, and the others, 
who found their inspiration in Ireland itself. Dunsany’s 
inspiration was the Orient. It may be the life of ancient Egypt, 
as in The Queen’s Enemies (1916), or the vengeance of a group 
of jade idols, as in The Gods of the Mountain (1 9 1 1), or the arrival 
of a terrifying Oriental image in an English setting, as in A 
Night at an Inn (1916). 

The titles of his plays themselves sufficiently indicate their 
generally exotic atmosphere: King Argimenes and the Unknown 
Warrior (1911), The Tents of the Arabs (1914), The Prince of 
Stamboul (1918), The Compromise of the King of the Golden Isles 
(1920), The Amusements of Khan Kharuda (1925), The Jest of 
Hahahaba (1929). In If (1921) the Oriental motif again appears. 
John Beal is assisted by a talisman to recover the past and catch 
a train which he had missed some time before. A startling new 
tum is given to his life, and he becomes a Persian monarch, 
surrounded with Oriental splendour. This glamorous adven- 
ture, however, has only the substance of a dream, and John 
Beal finds himself at length back home, only a day having 
elapsed since the beginning of his journey into time. (A some- 
what similar theme was employed in Walter Hackett’s Ambrose 
Apple] ohm's Adventure, where the hero dreams himself back into 
the days of his piratical ancestors.) 

Perhaps the best known of Dunsany’s works is the one-act 
drama A Night at an Inn. Here the Oriental element is doubly 
effective, since it is superimposed on to an ordinary tavern back- 
ground. There are three adventurers and their chief, who, 
having robbed an Eastern god of its eye, have been pursued 
by three of its priests to their lair at an inn. "The Toff,” the 
leader of the gang, formulates a plan whereby the three priests 
are murdered, but at last the Image of the God itself appears 
and setees its own eye. The Idol calls out the names of the 
adventurers in a menacing tone, and one by one they leave the 
inn, finding themselves forced to respond to its threatening 
call. 

This macabre strain of Orientalism comes out equally in 
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plays like The Queen's Enemies, where a queen of ancient Egypt 
gives a kind of Borgian dinner-party, after which she drowns 
the entire assembly through a secret means of flooding the hall 
from the waters of the Nile. 1 

Edward Martyn (1859-1923) was another writer of the Irish 
School whose plays reveal a rich strain of poetry. There may be 
a realistic background to his dramas, but often, as in Maeve 
(1900) and An Enchanted Sea (1902), there are overtones from 
the spirit world. It is this power of blending realism with the 
world of faery which gives Martyn his distinction. In The 
Heather Field (1899) he displays his gifts at perhaps their best. 
Here there is depicted a symbolic struggle between Carden 
Tyrrell and the heather-fields around his home which he wishes 
to clear. Nature is too strong for him, and he at last gives in, 
his courage crushed as his son enters and offers him a bunch of 
the heather which he had gathered during his play. Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea was to make use of a similar symbolic idea of 
conflict between nature and man. 

Martyn’s other plays include The Tale of a Town (1905), 
revised by George Moore as The Bending of the Bough; The Place 
Hunters (190Z); Grangecolman (19x2); The Dream Physician 
(19x4); and The Privilege of Place (1915). 2 

(vii) Eater Poetic Drama: Eliot — Auden and Isherwood — 
Duncan — Williams 

T. S. Eliot (1888- ) is both lyric poet and dramatist, like 

Yeats. But he has carried the process of dramatic simplification 
a stage farther than did Yeats in Deirdre and The Countess 
Cathleen. He has turned his back not merely on the dramatic 
rhetoric of the nineteenth-century stage convention, but on the 
whole conception of glamorous language and musical diction 
as the past understood it. The result is an economy which 

l On Dunianv see E. H. Biers tadt, Dur.sany the Dranaiiit (Boston. 1917); 
E. A. Boyd, IrtlanJ’t Literary R/neittrcve (Maurucl, 1916); Percival Wilde, Tie 
Craft manttip tf tit One-art Play (Allen and Unwin, 1914); C Pellizi, EjtgUsb 
Drana (Macmillan, 19 jj). 

* For the plays of Sean O’Carey *ee Chapter V, p. t j 5. 
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some find frigid, and a too frequently desiccated style, ■with 
many bare catalogues of objects and facts, such as the following: 

The treble voices on the lawn 
The mowing of hay in summer 
The dogs and the old pony 
The stumble and the wail of little pain 
The chopping of wood in autumn 
And the singing in the kitchen 
And the steps at night in the corridor 
The moment of sudden loathing 
And the season of stifled sorrow. 1 

Much has already been written, both encomiastic and critical, 
about this distinguished poet’s work, but there can be no doubt 
that Eliot's most famous play, Afurder in the Cathedral , has 
become for many poetry-lovers a kind of Hamlet of our times. 

In Murder in the Cathedral a protagonist of Shakespearean or 
Greek calibre accepts martyrdom, and the drama revolves 
around his own spiritual struggle in making the great decision 
that culminates in his death. Written as a Festival Play for 
Canterbury Cathedral, Murder in the Cathedral is easily the best 
of the Decket dramas, of which George Darley’s (1840) and 
Tennyson’s (1884) were the most competent earlier specimens. 
There is in Eliot’s play, as might be expected, no attempt at 
romantic historical colouring, and the drama achieved much 
of its success by its interpretation of modern ideas through a 
religious and medieval theme. Fundamentally Murder in the 
Cathedral is a drama of Christian theology, almost an act of 
worship in which the audience participates. A sermon is 
directly preached to the spectators by Becket, and the Four 
Knights who take the audience into their confidence provide a 
further bond of intimacy between the two parts of the theatre. 
Further, the choric effects, as in Greek tragedy, provide a 
mouthpiece for the expression of the communal emotion 
stirred up by the events of the play. 

Perhaps these choruses in Murder in the Cathedral represent 
Eliot’s finest achievement in dramatic poetry. They have the 
restraint of Sophoclean tragedy, and the simplicity and depth 
of their imagery makes them, poems of permanent interest, 

1 The Family Reunion. 
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In stage history this play has a special importance, since it 
was the first poetic drama since Hassan to achieve a long run 
in London and to be an outstanding success Both as a book of 
verse and as a stage work. In addition to its performances at 
Canterbury Cathedral, it was played many times in London, 
both at the Mercury Theatre, Notting Hill, and at the Old Vic. 
Mr Robert Speaight had the triumph of his career in the part 
of Becket, which he played in all the important productions. 
The drama has also been performed on tour and by smaller 
and private groups, with several successful revivals. It has 
indeed established itself as the most famous poetic play of the 
present generation. 

The Family Reunion (1939) is another of Eliot’s poetic plays 
which has been much performed and discussed. A great deal 
of it, however, can be called poetry only by implication. There 
are whole stretches of extremely flat verse-conversation, which, 
of course, have their place in the author’s scheme of portrayal 
of the deadness of modern society, but are none the less far 
removed from what is commonly meant by poetry. The 
following passage, for instance, is typical of many in which 
Wordsworth’s dictum about prose and verse receives a rather 
uninspired expression: 

We are very glad to have you back, Harry. 

Now we shall all be together for dinner. 

The servants have been looking forward to your coming: 
Would you like to have them in after dinner 
Or wait till to-morrow? I am sure you must be tired. 

You will find everybody here, and everything the same. 

Mr Be van — you remember — wants to call to-morrow 
On some legal business, a question about taxes — 

But I think you would rather wait till you are rested. 

Your room is all ready for you. Nothing has been changed. 

It would, however, be short-sighted to take these episodes 
at their apparent value. In The Waste hand Eliot had earlier 
achieved astonishing effects by the juxtaposition of passages 
echoing the insipidity and corruption of modem life against 
lines full of evocative suggestion of the power and beauty of 
life in former ages. Similarly, in The Family Reunion there is an 
undercurrent of spiritual and religious suggestion which gives 
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point and vision to the whole theme of evil and its expiation. 
The treatment of the modem atmosphere, with its dull material 
interests, the talk of plumbers and lorries, hot baths, gas-fires, 
deck-chairs, cocktails, and cigarettes, is a deliberate interpre- 
tation of the temper of present-day society, as much through 
the trivialities of its conversation as through a recording of its 
deeper thoughts. 

In essence The Family Reunion is a drama of psychological 
tension which at times recalls the methods of Ibsen. Not that 
the psychology or the structure are Ibsenian. But in the under- 
lying purpose of an intense interpretation of contemporary 
society to itself there is perhaps a valid comparison with works 
like 'Pillars of Societj and R osmersholm. 

There are passages in this play which certainly have a new 
rhythmical basis, if not a genuinely new musical quality. In- 
deed, the actual writing of the drama, as well as its approach to 
its subject, produces a sense of a completely new technique of 
verse-drama, something utterly unlike anything that has gone 
before. The play has been successfully produced and has 
attracted much attention from audiences and critics. And 
partly because it confines its expression to modem idiom it 
has won a place for itself as an effective exposition of modern 
reactions to the permanent problems of personal guilt and fear. 

The dramas of W. H. Auden (1907- ), written in conjunc- 

tion with Christopher Isherwood (1904- ), have also inter- 
preted contemporary life in verse. On the Frontier (1938), for 
example, described as a melodrama, opens with a chorus of eight 
workers who are grouped “as if waitingfor thegates ofa factory 
to open.” Their first couplets run as follows: 

The clock on the wall gives an electric tick, 

I’m feeling sick, brother, I’m feeling sick. 

- The sirens blow at eight; the sirens blow at noon; 

Goodbye, sister, goodbye; we shall die soon. 

The subject-matter of the verse is strictly realistic: there 
are references to industrialists, bankers, G.H.Q.’s, motor- 
tyres, barbed wire, overalls, and hand-grenades, and we feel 
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about as far away from Deirdre or Salome as we could very well 
be. This play, like The Dog beneath the Skin (1935) and The 
Ascent of F .6 (1936), is a mixture of prose and verse, and 
frequently one is not sure which is which. For example, it is 
only the typographical arrangement of the lines which divides: 

Tourists to whom the Tudor cafes 
Offer Bovril and buns upon Breton ware 
With leather work as a sideline 

from 

Ladies (or may I call you Sisters?). On this day of national 

sorrow, my woman’s heart bleeds for you. I too am a mother. 

The Ascent of F. 6 , a tragedy in two acts, is a blend of the 
real and the symbolic. Its theme is the conquest of a demon- 
haunted mountain, F.6, by a climber, Michael Ransom, and 
his party. There is a pause in a monastery on the mountain 
glacier, and ultimately Ransom gets to the top of the mountain 
alone. He meets a Veiled Figure, who proves to be his mother, 
and he dies at her feet. As a contrast to this adventure there 
is a kind of choric comment from Mr and Mrs A., who 
murmur against the drabness of their circumscribed lives in a 
suburban house. 

The poetical dramas of Stephen Spender (1909- ) belong to 
the same school as those of Auden andlsherwood. Perhaps the 
most effective of Spender’s works for the stage is his Trial of a 
Judge (published in 1938), in which he symbolically introduces 
choruses of Red and Black Prisoners against a background of 
Fascism and other elements of the modem political scene. 

Louis MacNeice (1907- ) is another poet whose plays show 
an affinity with the methods of Auden. A characteris tic example 
of his idiomatic, clipped, almost cinematographic technique 
was Out of the Picture , a Group Theatre production of 1937. 

A very successful poetic drama of 1945 was Ronald Duncan’s 
(1914- ) This Way to the Tomb, produced at the Mercury 

Theatre, Notting Hill, and afterwards transferred to the Garrick 
Theatre for a series of matinee performances. Taking, perhaps, 
a hint from the technique of The Waste hand, the author very 
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skilfully contrasted the spiritual richness of medieval days with 
the boogie-woogie inanities of modern civilization. The play 
was divided into two parts, and the sudden transition from the 
beautiful philosophy of Catholic times was achieved with 
startling dramatic effect. Mr Duncan’s verse was of a very high 
quality, and contrasted favourably with much of the prosaic 
dullness which has in recent years passed itself off as poetry. 
Like Murder in the Cathedral , this drama attracted attention both 
as a book of verse and as a theatrical success. It takes its place 
with the best of modem dramas as a work of literary quality 
which has contributed not a little to the movement to restore 
poetry to the English stage. 

Murder in the Cathedral was only the first of a series of 
religious dramas produced at Canterbury Cathedral. Its 
successors were T be Zeal of Thy House, by the popular novelist 
Dorothy Sayers (i 893- ), and a work of real poetic distinc- 

tion, Charles Williams’s Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury. This last 
play achieved a fusion of philosophy and poetry reminiscent 
of Donne, and, though its ultimate place must be with the 
dramatic poem, rather than with drama proper, it will always 
be highly thought of by those who value intellectual subtlety 
in verse and who can take a connoisseur’s pleasure in the 
dramatic experiments of a really fine mind. 1 

Below the surface of many modern poetic dramas can be 
sensed a feeling of deep disgust for twentieth-century city life 
and civilization. In order to express this disgust authors now 
find it necessary to depict the things they criticize, and not to 
escape from them into a remote world of legend, as did Yeats, 
or into a mock Shakespearean paradise, as did the Victorian 
poets, or into an exotic blaze of imaginative colour, as did 
Flecker. Unfortunately a poet (to perhaps a much greater 
extent than other writers) is inevitably associated with the 
subject-matter of his verse. Pope or Shelley, Crabbe or 
Tennyson, Swinburne or Lawrence, live in the mind in per- 
manent association with the scenes, characters, moods, and 

1 Two interesting works on the literary drama arc Priscilla Thouless’s 
Modern Poetic Drama (Blackwell, 1934) and Ronald Peacock’s The Poet tn tie 
Theatre (Routledge, 1946). 
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phenomena -which they describe. Consequently, if poets 
choose for themselves an atmosphere of motor-tyres, hand- 
grenades, barbed wire, and overalls, they must expect their 
poetry to take its quality from these things. The question at 
issue is whether true poetry can be made in such an atmosphere. 
Many modern poets say that it can, but Mr Duncan appears to 
have answered the question himself in This Way to the Tomb, 
where all the finest verse is concentrated into the medieval 
half of the drama. 

Certainly poetic drama should deal with contemporary life 
if that life has in it the inherent stuff of poetry. life in the 
Heroic Ages obviously had it. So it had in the days which built 
Rheims Cathedral and Warwick Castle. The Shakespearean 
age abounded in it. But it is very seriously open to question 
whether modem civilized life has it at all. 

For the tissue of contemporary existence is inextricably 
involved with the material background. And that background 
is an amalgam of conferences, rationing, atom-bombs, concen- 
tration camps, wireless-sets, factory legislation, typewriters, 
offices, power-stations, buses, cinemas, cabarets, drainage 
problems, chain stores, dog-tracks, black markets, and football 
pools. 

Modern poetic dramatists who derive their poetical stock- 
in-trade from this amalgam are finding themselves hard put to 
extract poetry from it. The easy and flowing rapture of a 
Yeats, with his lovely misty landscape, is not for them. Modem 
life is harsh, metallic, confused, and brutal. And the poetry 
which springs directly from it is bound to be harsh, metallic, 
confused, and brutal too. 

The only alternative is escape, and the very word is anathema 
in most poetry circles to-day. But constructive escape is a 
very different thing from romantic escape of the kind associated 
with Pre-Raphaelitism, Andersen’s fairy-tales, and The "Lost 
Chord. And a form of poetic drama which pointed to a better 
mode of living through the imaginative recreation of beauty 
Would do a far finer service than that which seeks its music in 
poeticized family conversation and its imagery in motor-tyres 
and overalls. Perhaps we must wait until the quality of 
civilized life improves before poetic drama can really revive. 
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(viii) 'ballet 

This seems an appropriate place to say a little about the 
recent history of English ballet. For ballet has closer affinities 
with poetic drama than with any of the other types in our five- 
fold classification, and occasionally, as in Fokine’s choreo- 
graphy for Hassan , it has even joined forces with it. It is really, 
of course, a separate art from drama, and normally would have 
no place in a dramatic history. But its recent achievements in 
England have been so notable that no survey of the theatre 
during the last half-century would be complete without at 
least a brief mention of them. 

The renaissance of ballet in London has been indeed aston- 
ishing, and it has been entirely the product of the last twenty 
years. In fact, up to the death of Diaghilcff in 1929 there was 
no real English ballet at all. Year by year the splendours of the 
visiting Russian companies and of special stars of the dance had 
given English performers a feeling of inferiority. There was, 
besides, no central focus in London where choreographers and 
artists could meet potential dancers. English ballet was still 
something associated with an Alhambra or Coliseum divertisse- 
ment, or with an elaborate His Majesty’s show, or with Carl 
Rosa performances of Faust and Samson and 'Delilah. It was in 
much the same position as English opera, a poor relation which 
could not hold a candle to the foreign wonders that glittered 
on Covent Garden stage every summer during the London 
social season. 

There to the international fame of Diaghileff was added the 
lustre of the eminent names of European music — Borodin, 
Tchaikowsky, Rimsky-Koisakov, De Falla, and Stravinsky. 
The orchestral excitements of Fetrouchka were mingled with 
the glowing chromatics of Scbibtraspde. Superb designers, 
Bakst, Benois, and Larionov, galvanized the background of 
Russian Ballet into a thing of exquisite beauty. Wondrous 
greens and purples shimmered and waved in costumes that 
threw the balletomanes into a frenzy of admiration. Besides, 
the immense experience and awe-inspiring tradition of the 
Moscow and St Petersburg schools were behind all this. Ballet 
seemed to be as firmly Russian as opera was Italian. 
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Consequently, what hope was there for the few enthusiasts 
in England who dreamed of the creation of an English ballet 
that would one day occupy the stage at Covent Garden and fill 
the great theatre as the Russian contingent was doing then? 
Diaghileff himself had always had a high opinion of the 
capabilities of the English dancers. It was the organization and 
centralization of English choreographic talent into a definite 
home of the dance that had been lacking. 

In 1929 Diaghileff died, and the great Russian legend began 
to disrupt. The Tsar of ballet was gone, and the company 
proceeded to scatter all over the world. The stars of this 
disintegrated constellation went as far afield as Chicago, 
Buenos Aires, New York, and Paris, and they took sparks of 
the Diaghileff spirit with them wherever they went. 

Among the English dancers who had had experience with 
Diaghileff was Edris Stannus. As Ninette de Valois her name 
and work were to become familiar to audiences of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, and the Festival Theatre at Cambridge. For 
she left the Russian company to develop her own individual 
work in dance-drama, and she was to be in charge of some of 
the extraordinary experiments which we noticed earlier in 
describing the work of the Cambridge Theatre. 1 She also 
formed her own Academy of Choreographic Art. 

But it was not until 1930, when the Camargo Society was 
formed, that she emerged as a real choreographer. Among her 
ballets were the Origin of Design and Job. Then followed her 
association with Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic, and from this 
partnership sprang the creation of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in 
1931. From that date onward English ballet has never looked 
back. With the assistance of Alicia Markova, an English 
dancer who had, like many others, adopted a Russian ortho- 
graphy for her name, Ninette de Valois built up a public for 
English ballet at the newly opened and reconstructed Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre in Rosebery Avenue. 

This is not the place to attempt a chronicle of what has been 
achieved by the company of that theatre. Many books have 

1 See Chapter I. In the history of English ballet the work of Marie Rambert, 
wife of Ashley Dukes, should also be gratefully remembered. She founded the 
Ballet Club, which teas the first real centre of choreography in London, and 
there her own productions u ere staged. 
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already told Its story. Perhaps the outstanding triumph has 
been the transference of the whole organization to Covent 
Garden, so that the remote dream of die early enthusiasts has 
been at last realized. On the stage where once the Diaghileff 
company drew all artistic London the Sadler’s Wells company 
now does the same. 

The variety of the repertoire has been extraordinary. There 
have been excellent performances of the classics — Le Lac dts 
Cygnes, Giselle , Les Sylphides, and The Sleeping Princess , with fine 
renderings of the orchestral scores under the leadership of 
Constant Lambert. There have been agreeable novelties, such 
as Les Rendezvous, to music by Auber, and Meyerbeer’s skating 
ballet, Les Patir.eurs. But most important, from the point of 
view of English dramatic history, have been the completely 
new creations, The Rake’s Progress, Checkmate , Horoscope, and 
the extraordinary dance-drama of Hamlet to the symphonic 
poem of Tchaikowsky. 

The Rake's Progress (1935) is perhaps the most important of 
all. A completely English subject (based on Hogarth), with 
specially composed and very fine music by Gavin Gordon, with 
d£cor and costumes by Rex Whistler and choreography by 
Ninette de Valois, danced originally by Walter Gore and 
Markova (later by Robert Helpmann and Elizabeth Miller), 
with the Sadler’s Wells corps de ballet, this work is a major 
dance creation with no foreign elements whatever. Checkmate 
(i937)» another fine ballet, dealing with the Red and Black 
Ki n g s ) Queens, and Knights of the chessboard in symbolic 
fashion, was similarly an English product. Horoscope was one 
of Constant Lambert’s own compositions, with choreography 
by Frederick Ashton, and was a small masterpiece of harmoni- 
ous teamwork. 

The triumph of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet has been, in brief, 
one of the most striking features of the twentieth-century 
English stage. As suggested earlier, no success in the sphere 
of poetic drama can yet approach it. Immense popular 
enthusiasm and the virtual creation of an English ballet public 
have accompanied its very considerable artistic achievements. 
It has added a new chapter to the history of the English 
theatre. We should, however, note the fact that its success has 
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not been confined to Britain. Its international appeal has been 
proved in Paris and elsewhere. It is, indeed, one of our major 
cultural ambassadors, and as such is entitled to a high place 
in the history of our stage. 

Some of the acuter modem dramatists have realized the 
significance of this truly extraordinary growth of English 
interest in ballet. As a result there are signs that the dance- 
drama of Terence Gray and other pioneers in the 1920's may 
yet come into being as a major factor in the English theatre. 
Ballets such as Death on the Green Table (Kurt Jooss) had also 
paved the way to dramatic expression in modern choreography 
several years before the Second World War. The Sadler’s 
Wells Checkmate was another step in the same direction. It 
would seem that if ballet and poetic drama could be persuaded 
to go hand in hand in the future some striking results might 
be achieved. An interesting experiment in this connexion, 
though only a personal one, was Robert Helpmann’s appearance 
in Hamlet , both as a drama and as a ballet. Many lovers of 
Shakespeare questioned the advisability of this, just as they 
objected to a choreographic version of Twelfth Night by the 
International Ballet. But they were puddings that stood the 
proof. And any experiment which might help to bring poetry 
back into the theatre, and to interest large audiences in the 
poetic possibilities of modern entertainment, is to be welcomed 
and not deplored. 

Ballet, indeed, may prove itself to be the channel through 
which a great romantic revival floods the English artistic and 
literary scene. Afore and more are painters, costume-designers, 
and musicians turning to ballet as a medium of expression. Its 
public grows with every year, and it would be scarcely an 
exaggeration to call it the major artistic phenomenon of the 
twendeth-century stage in England. Certainly it has been the 
most successful, if success may be measured in terms of 
winning over a formerly indifferent narion. Its influence is 
spreading to all classes of society, and it is particularly popular 
with the rising generation. It has even been suggested as part 
of the educational programme of the British Forces, so that 
W. S. Gilbert’s artistic Captain Reece and his luxury-loving 
sailors may yet be an actual fact. 
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_ In countless ways ballet is proving an influence in roman- 
ticizing modem aesthetic taste. The artistic pendulum was in 
any case ready for a swing from the intellectual nudism of the 
last twenty or thirty years, a nudism that has proved increas- 
ingly chilly in the modern psychological breezes. Generally, 
as is well known, the theatre follows intellectual fashions. It 
does not lead them. Audiences do not, as a rule, go to a theatre 
to learn. They go to hear current ideas expressed, or maybe 
given a novel turn. They go to enjoy the satirizing of others 
or of themselves. They go for aesthetic experience, for exdte- 
ment, for escape, for laughter. But not to acquire new theories. 

None the less the theatre may and does influence the spread 
of new ideas in life, art, and literature, and it can do this well 
through the medium of such a highly composite form as 
ballet. And ballet, being essentially illusive, fantastic, escapist, 
chromatic, nebulous, everything, in short, that connotes 
romanticism, has undoubtedly begun to play a part in the 
romanticizing of English artistic ideas. 

(ix) Opera 

°P j ra period has not made anything like 

r T n j of , badet ' In “y as a whole came to 

a kind of dead-end after the death of Puccini in ina 4 , and the 
mtemational repertoire has not been increased since Turandot 
mer?!?*' 111 ' 0115 - 7 P“ duced in 191S. This is not to say that 
no ! “l°J ed popularity, even in England, the "land 
without music of so many European gibes. Regular inter- 
national seasons at Covent Garden under Sir Thorn! s Beecham 
ETj *? 11 the EngUsh summers right up to the 
j S , eC ° nd T° rld V V Ther = » break from 
season of nne« U .i. a ^ arC 7rotn dds dlcrc had always been a 
oS E , r u“ pr ° Ercss or preparation from 1900 
s«Ton iirsn a !i ' f ro “ d ““ ™ » have a Genian 
with T^ p rT of , c ^ !es of Dtr *, Nib'lmg'n, 
geier w A a “ 1 D * MUtnaing? alternating, to- 
Wagner or Strauss’? 9 en o ; ; n operas, sometimes earlier 
Rl ™" P‘ r K»"vW„r. This was Mowed 
y n Itahan season, in which works like Verdi’s Aida and 
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Rigoletto were conspicuous, together with occasional perform- 
ances of Mozart. English opera rarely, if ever, got a hearing. 

When Sadler’s Wells was reopened as a home of opera and 
ballet in 1931 high hopes were raised that a new native school 
of opera would come into being in London. But, apart from a 
few venturesome productions, the company found that it was 
forced to play a safe programme of established favourites. 
Thus, though it managed to keep its doors open in a temporary 
home right through the Second World War, it was to a 
monotonous tune of La Bohbne , R igoletto, The Barber of Seville , 
and Madame Butterfly. 

Earlier high hopes had been similarly dashed. The specta- 
cular failure of D’Oyly Carte’s Royal English Opera House 
(now the Palace Theatre, Cambridge Circus) at the end of the 
last century had been a great disappointment to opera-lovers. 
It had a success with die opening opera, Sullivan’s Ivanhoc 
(1891), but there was nothing to follow it up, and the whole 
venture came to a disastrous end, just as W. S. Gilbert had 
somewhat sarcastically prophesied. 

However, the story of English opera from 1900 onward is 
not one of unrelieved failure: a few landmarks stand out 
against a rather depressing sea of foreign competition and 
importation. Prominent among these there are a number of 
Shakespearean operas, such as Stanford’s Much Ado about 
Nothing (1901), Nicholas Gatty’s The Tempest (1920), Vaughan 
Williams’s Sir John in Love (1929), on the theme of Falstaff, and 
Lawrence Collingwood’s Macbeth (1934)- There have also been 
works of individual enthusiasts, such as Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
The Wreckers (1909), a post-Wagnerian opera originally pro- 
duced in Leipzig in 1906, Delius’s The Village Romeo and 
Juliet (1910), Rutland Boughton’s Arthurian operas, his 
Christmas opera, Bethlehem (1916), and his very successful The 
Immortal Hour (1914; revived 192a), Stanford’s The Travelling 
Companion (1926), and Vaughan Williams’s Hugh the Drover 
(written 1911-14; produced 1924). These have all kept the 
flag flying, while in more recent years Benjamin Britten’s 
Peter Grimes (1943) made ever}’ music critic in London lose 
his head and proclaim that the Messiah of English opera was at 
hand. Its reception was very reminiscent of the breathless 
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Companies, together with the smaller groups like the Godwin, 
the Allington Charsley, and the O’Mara, have helped to keep 
up a love for opera all over England. But they have played 
only the safe international repertoire, such as Faust, barmen. 
The Tales of Hoffmann, and II Trovatore. Occasionally there 
might be an experiment, as when the Carl Rosa did De Lara’s 
Messalina and Holbrooke’s Brormen. But the public never 
wanted these works. For much the greater part of their tours 
these companies have been obliged to perform standard operas 
in their endearingly naive translations. The English version 
of Don Giovanni has some of the most unfortunate couplets of 
all, including Leporello’s “Whiles lurking cosy Came this 
expose.” The Faust of Henry Chorley and the Carmen of 
Henry Hersee are perhaps the best of the Victorian opera 
translations still in use. They have been utilized now for 
several generations, and must have provided an introduction 
to the world of opera to thousands of people. 

towns of England with wdl-produced open, achieving a very high standard 
under the exacting conditions of weekly touring. 

Generally it has played only the standard operas, but it has often bravely 
produced worts less well known to the public, such as Wagner’s The Flying 
Dutchman (originally produced by the company as far back as 1876) and R ienff, 
Johann Strauss’s Dcr Zigetmer baron, and modem operas like those of Goring 
Thomas, Sir Charles V. Stanford, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Isidore de Lara, 
and Joseph Holbrooke. It also gave the first English performance of Carmen 
when Bizet’s work, was a startling novelty. 

As a nursery of singing talent the company has been the nearest thing England 
has ever bad to a School of Grand Opera, and the list of fine singers who have 
graduated from it ranks at least with that of the actors who graduated from 
Benson’s Shakespearean Company and the pioneer Repertory theatres. It should 
never be forgotten that the annual visit of the Carl Rosa to the towns on its 
touring list has been for some eighty years an event to be eagerly anticipated 
and enjoyed by countless theatre-goers all over Great Britain. And, in the days 
before radio and the gramophone made music easily accessible, the ‘Carl Rosa 
week’ was the only form of contact with singing and good orchestral playing 
which many towns enjoyed. In fact, in some of our darkest industrial cities, as 
well as in the fairer resorts and in the suburbs of London, this valiant organi- 
ption has brought annual glimpses to the people of that greater world of 
international music-drama which lies beyond the common round of drawing- 
room comedy, melodrama, and twicc-nightly revue. 

If England ever develops a flourishing National Theatre it will no doubt owe 
a great deal to the pioneer efforts of Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells, where the foundations of a permanent London organization for drama 
were laid. But now we have a National Opera it is to be hoped that the work of 
the Carl "Rosa Company over so long a period and over so wide a territory will 
be properly recognized. 
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chorus of praise that greeted Stephen Phillips’s poetic dramas, 
and one critic even pronounced it to be "equal to anything in 
the repertory of Sadler’s Wells.” In view of the fact that this 
repertory includes Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and The Magic 
Flute, such praise was perhaps somewhat exaggerated. 

Hugh the Drover was one of the most successful of the above- 
mentioned operas. It had a number of performances at Sadler’s 
Wells, and was always received with acclamation. An excellent 
libretto by Harold Child (the distinguished scholar of so many 
chapters in The Cambridge History of English Literature) provided 
a sound basis for Vaughan Williams’s melodious score. It was 
set in England in Napoleonic days, and gives a convincing 
musical and dramatic picture of village life in those vigorous 
times. A feature of the opera is the boxing-match in Act I, and 
this, together with the old English flavour of the tunes, gives 
the work a strong individuality. It has had performances at 
the Royal College of Music, at Sadler’s Wells, and by the 
British National Opera Company. Other operas of Vaughan 
Williams include The Poisoned Kiss (1936) and The Shepherds of 
the Delectable Mountains (1922), both of which have great 
musical distinction. 

Some very fine writing went into Joseph Holbrooke’s 
trilogy of Welsh-legend operas. The Cauldron of Amvyn , with 
libretto by Lord Howard de Walden. The overture to one of 
these, Bronwen , is a magnificent piece, Wagnerian, but with its 
own character, and almost comparable with the final pages of 
Gbtterdammenmg as an example of orchestral architecture. 


Enghsh opera is a very different thing from opera in English. 
There had always been a public for the latter, especially in the 
provinces and the outlying London theatres, such as the King’s, 
Hammersmith, the People’s Palace, and the Golders Green 
Hippodrome. The Carl Rosa 1 and the British National Opera 
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Companies, together with the smaller groups like the Godwin, 
the Allington Charsley, and the O’Afara, have helped to keep 
up a love for opera all over England. But they have played 
only the safe international repertoire, such as Faust, Carmen , 
Tbs Tales of Hoffmann, and II Trovatore. Occasionally there 
might be an experiment, as when the Catl Rosa did De Lara’s 
Messalina and Holbrooke’s Brorm'en. But the public never 
wanted these works. For much the greater part of their tours 
these companies have been obliged to perform standard operas 
in their endearingly naive translations. The English version 
of Don Giovanni has some of the most unfortunate couplets of 
all, including Leporello’s “Whiles lurking cosy Came this 
expose.” The Faust of Henry Chorley and the Carmen of 
Henry Hersee are perhaps the best of the Victorian opera 
translations still in use. They have been utilized now for 
several generations, and must have provided an introduction 
to the world of opera to thousands of people. 

towns of England with wcll-prodaced opera, achieving a very high standard 
under the exacting conditions of weekly touring. 

Generally it has played only the standard operas, but it has often bravely 

E roduced works less well known to the public, such as Wagner's Tit Tljing 
Dutchman (originally produced by the company as far back as 1876) and Rietrgi, 
Johann Strauss’s Der Zigemerbanm, and modern operas like those of Goring 
Thomas, Sir Charles V. Stanford, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Isidore de Lara, 
and Joseph Holbrooke. It also gave the first English performance of Cerrtnt 
when Bizet’s work was a startling novelty. 

As a nursery of singing talent the company has been the nearest thing England 
has ever had to a School of Grand Opera, and the list of fine singers who have 
graduated from it ranks at least with that of the actors who graduated from 
Benson’s Shakespearean Company and the pioneer Repertory theatres. It should 
never be forgotten that the annual visit of the Carl Rosa to the towns on its 
touring list has been for some eighty years an event to be eagerlv anticipated 
and enjoyed by countless theatre-goers all ova Great Britain. And, in the days 
before radio and the gramophone made music easily accessible, the 'Carl Rosa 
week’ was the only form of contact with singing and good orchestral playing 
which many towns enjoyed. In fact, in some of our darkest industrial cities, as 
well as in the fairer resorts and in the suburbs of London, this valiant organi- 
sation has brought annual glimpses to the people of that grater world of 
international music-drama which lies beyond the common round of drawing- 
room comedy, melodrama, and twicc-nightly revue. 

If England ever develops a flourishing National Theatre it will no doubt owe 
a great deal to the pioneer efforts of Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
'Sells, where the foundations of a permanent London organization for drama 
were laid. But now we have a National Opera it is to be hoped that the work of 
the Carl “Rosa Company over so long a period and over so wide a territory will 
be properly recognized. 
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Native English opera, it must be admitted, makes a poor 
show against the works of Mozart, Wagner, Verdi, Mussorg- 
sky, Bizet, Weber, and Strauss. From time to time a composer 
appears and may even have an ephemeral success. But there 
seems never to have been sufficient enthusiasm for the creation 
of a serious English repertoire of opera comparable with what 
Sadler’s Wells has achieved in the world of ballet, though in 
the realm of comic opera England has assembled such a reper- 
toire in the Savoy Operas and the D’Oyly Carte organization. 

An English Grand Opera Company is still a dream for 
composers to toy with. It may come. It is very much to be 
hoped that it will. Ninette de Valois and Lilian Baylis wrought 
a miracle with English ballet in the face of odds quite as for- 
midable as those which face English opera. But at present, 
even though an occasional favoured opera can now get a 
chance at Covent Garden, the outlook for opera-writers is far 
from being inviting. 
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Pantomime Splendours at Drury Lane 


CHAPTER IV 


SPECTACLE DRAMA: MUSICAL COMEDY — LIGHT 
OPERA — REVUE — PANTOMIME — SPECTACULAR 
DRAMA 

the London stage has for long been a home of scenic splendour 
and mechanical marvel. There were the pageants and masques 
of the Jacobean theatre and the living history-book shows of 
Charles Kean. Aquatic melodrama at Sadler’s Wells delighted 
generations of adults, just as pantomime at Drury Lane, with 
its jewel caves and fairy castles, delighted generations of 
children. Irving and Tree ‘upholstered’ Shakespeare in royal 
fashion, while the Savoy Theatre attired its Mikado and 
entourage in dresses of Liberty silk and its Peers for Jolantbe in 
velvet robes worthy of the House of Lords. At Daly’s, under 
George Edwardes, there were flower fetes and Chinese palaces 
till the stage shimmered with purple wisteria and yellow 
chrysanthemums or blazed with red kimonos and white cherry- 
blossom. And in the realm of opera at Covent Garden there 
were the storms and wild mountain-passes of Der King des 
Nibelungen, the eerie ghost-ship of Der Fliegende Hollander , the 
menagerie effects of the Triumph Scene in Aida, and the 
smoky splendours of Les Huguenots and other sanguinary 
battle-operas. 

This sumptuous tradition was well maintained in the earlier 
years of the twentieth century, but more recently there has been 
a growing tendency to simplification of visual effect in all but 
the biggest theatres. This simplification has been the result ' 
partly of a shift of artistic taste in that direction and partly, of 
economic pressure. Also the two World Wars made lavish 
production difficult, although, paradoxically, it was during the 
first that Chu Chin Chow, one of the most famous of all stage 
spectacles, had its premiere. 

On the whole, the twentieth-century record of what one 
might call ‘visual drama’ has been substantial, though with 
less emphasis on mere display than that which prevailed in 
Victorian rimes. Spectacular productions have included, 
ii 1 13 
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besides Chu Chin Chow and other glamorous Oriental shows 
like Hassan 1 and Kismet, a long string of lavish musical 
comedies, such as The Maid of the Mountains , Rose Marie, White 
Horse Inn, Casanova, and, more recently. Song of Norway and 
Can-Can. There have also been the Cochran revues and such 
pageants as The Miracle (produced in 1911; revived in 19 32), 
while the Russian Ballet brought to London the peacock- 
fcather colourings of Bakst and others in Scbihirarade and 
Petrouchka. 

Since, generally speaking, the spectacular tradition in 
London has been so closely linked with musical comedy, we 
can consider at this point the progress of this form of enter- 
tainment in the period under review. 3 ‘Musical comedy’ is a 
wide and convenient designation which we may use here for a 
large variety of types of play, all more or less dependent on 
s age show. There is comic opera of the Savoy type, musical 
drama (not necessarily comic), pantomime, the romantic play 
r*v e W son S s interpolated, pure spectacle, such as some of 
the Coliseum productions, and, finally, the type which is really 
throughly 116 * ^ Ut wb * cb has a faint thread of story running 

our period opens, the well-constructed comic 
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merely spectacular and tuneful at the expense of plot and 
characterization. A good example of this is the still popular 
Merrie England (1902). An obvious imitation of The Yeomen of 
the Guard ' it cannot, of course, hold a candle to it for dramatic 
construction. (In a recent revival the original libretto of 
Basil Hood was fantastically distorted, and a wholly incredible 
farrago of Spanish spies and Mermaid Tavern haunters was 
grafted on to the already impossible plot.) The main appeal, in 
the long run, has proved to be the melodious score of Sir 
Edward German, but it was also dearly designed in the first 
place as an opportunity for an Elizabethan show whose splen- 
dours should cover up the paudty of its dramatic theme. 

Again, the plots and characterization of such successes of 
the i^oo’s as Aiiss Hook of Holland, A Chinese Honeymoon, The 
Merry Widow, and The Belle of New York were extremely flims y 
when measured against the standard of the Savoy Operas. 
Their main appeal was dearly through eye and ear: there was 
no dramatic construction worth mentioning. 

Musical comedy is, of course, by nature fundamentally 
exotic, and consequently a foreign setting is a very frequent 
source of its charm, since in this way brilliant dresses and 
scenery are easily interwoven with the story. China, Japan, 
India, Holland, and the pleasantly fabulous Ruritania were 
extensively drawn on by the librettists of the early 1900*3. 
And this type of lavish musical play, so eloquent an echo of 
Edwardian sodal luxury, reached its apotheosis a few years 
later.in Chu Chin Chow (1916-21). Here there was no attempt 
at an original story at all, only a rechauffe of the familiar 
Arabian Nights tale of the Forty Thieves being served to the 
vast five-year audiences at His Majesty’s. Cbu Chin Chow was 
indeed only a gorgeous pantomime, but with a properly 
composed score, whose songs became very popular during the 
First World War and after. “ The Cobbler’s Song” was worthy 
of comic opera of the Rose of Persia dass, but much of the 
music was not in any way above the levd of San Toy or The 
Balkan princess. The main attraction of the work was un- 
doubtedly in its miles of glowing scenery and its warehousefuls 
of silk and silver braid. 

However, there have not been lacking in the twentieth 
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century musical plays which, while being generously specta- 
cular, have also had a consistent plot. Sometimes they have 
been quasi-historical, like The Vagabond King (1927), a musical 
drama of medieval France in the time of the poet Villon, or 
The Rebel Maid (1921), an agreeably romantic work set in 
England at the time of the 1688 Revolution. Other plays of 
this type were The Pompadour (1924), with its Louis XV back- 
ground, and The Three Musketeers (1930), a Drury Lane piece 
with a score by Rudolf Friml. As late as 1928 this kind of 
historical musical comedy could still be seen in London, as in 
Blue Eyes , which had for its milieu the 1745 Rebellion. 

Sometimes there has been a fairly coherent modem Story, but 
with novel and spectacular background, as in Rose Marie (1925), 
another Drury Lane success, where an astonishing Totem 
scene provided a most original North American effect. 

Yet another kind of musical play, very popular about 1930, 
was that withasequence of scenes ranging over a period of years, 
as in Noel Coward’s Bitter Sweet (1929) and Cavalcade (1931). 
And on at least one occasion a distinguished dramatist has 
permitted one of his plots to be made into a basis for a musical 
comedy, as when Shaw sanctioned the use of Arms and the Man 
for the scenario of The Chocolate Soldier, by Oscar Straus 
(produced in 1910). 

The elaborate musical plays of Ivor Novello, such as Careless 
Rapture (1936) and Crest of the Wave (1937), have been enor- 
mously popular in the last dozen years or so, though their 
sickly brand of sentimentalism, teaching a climax in the very 
successful Perchance to Dream (1945), has made them somewhat 
distasteful to the eclectic. 

A noteworthy feature of musical comedy is that it has been 
much more feminized than were comic operas of the Ruddigore 
and Gondoliers class. Savoy Opera had at least as many good 
parts for men as for women. Jack Point, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Mikado, Ko-Ko, Pooh-Bah, Bunthorne, and the rest are 
quite as outstanding as Elsie Maynard, Iolanthe, Yum-Yum, 
Patience, and the whole feminine corps of the series. In The 
Gondoliers , of course, the balance is perfect, Marco, Giuseppe, 
the Duke, and Luiz matching exactly their counterparts, 
Gianetta, Tessa, the Duchess, and Casilda. But with the coming 
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of musical comedy there was created a whole string of exclu- 
sively feminine title-roles — T be Geisha, San Toy, A Gaiety Girl, 
The Shop Girl , The Circus Girl, A Runaway Girl, The Pearl Girl, 
The Earl and the Girl, The Quaker Girl , The Cherry Girl, The 
School Girl, A Country Girl, The Girls of Goftenburg, FJorodora, 
Three Utile Maids , My Mimosa Maid, Dorothy, Peggy, Betty, 
Lady Madcap, The Dollar Princess, The Balkan Princess, The 
Duchess of Dantyic, Miss Hook of Holland, The Belle of New York, 
Our Miss Gibbs, The Lady Slavey, The Maid of the Mountains , 
A Southern Maid, The Rebel Slaid, Rose Marie, No l Nol Nanette, 
Mercenary Mary, and a host of others. 

Closely linked with the musical comedy, and making a 
similar visual appeal, is the pantomime. There have, in fact, 
been productions, as we noted with Cbu Chin Chow, which have 
combined the qualities of the two forms in one. In London 
the glories of pantomime have shone largely at Drury Lane and 
the Lyceum, and it still flourishes at some of the other West 
End theatres, such as the Adelphi, while in the provinces it is 
as firmly rooted as ever. The favourite subjects have remained 
fairly constant: Cinderella, Dick Whittington , and Aladdin have 
pride of place, though The Babes in the Wood, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, The Sleeping Beauty, and Robinson Crusoe have been very 
frequently performed. Mother Goose , Jack and Jill, Puss in Boots, 
and Humpty-Dumpty have also been popular, while sometimes, 
as at Birmingham (1946-47), there have been pantomimes on 
the lesser-known stories of Simple Simon and Goody Two 
Shoes. 

The great days of the really glittering pantomime, with its 
wondrous transformation scenes and lakes of real water, 
would now seem to be over. But flying ballets, ‘electrical 
poses,’ and magic gardens still contrive to bring a glimpse of 
colour to the icy atmosphere of most English towns at Christ- 
mas-time. Often there is still a chorus attired in cloth of silver 
or a ‘specialty’ gleaming with gold and variegated lights. 
Aladdin usually retains its time-honoured garnishing of “A 
Garden of Chrysanthemums,” “Aladdin’s Disappearing 
Palace,” “The Street of Lanterns,” and “The Cave of Gems.” 
The Babes in the Wood has its “Ballet of Falling Leaves” and 
its “Chorus of Robins,” and frequently of “Living Flowers” 
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that leave their beds and begin to dance. Dick Whittington has 
its Oriental magnificence in the Court of Morocco scene. 
Cinderella glitters with electric lights as the magic coach departs 
for the Prince’s Ball. Giants in boots that tower to the top of 
the proscenium enliven Jack and the Beanstalk. Moonlit tropical 
islands with war-dances of the natives adorn Robinson Crusoe. 

In Simple Simon at the Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham, in 
1546 a real roundabout and swings, gorgeously ill umina ted, 
appeared in the Fair scene, and the company mounted the 
galloping horses, which started to move at full speed as the 
curtain fell. Flights of doves and pigeons were sometimes 
released from the back of the dress circle to fly through the 
auditorium and land on the stage, as in Santa Claus at the Aston 
Hippodrome (1946-47).* Circus ponies, snowstorms, “human 
P^ots and ‘ ladies-sawn-in-two,” trap-door effects and 
Phantom Guards,” fire-eaters and sword-swallowers, the 
musical glasses and illuminated mouth-organs, Chinese jugglers 
and fat boys, “Rhapsodies in Silver” and “Fantasies in Gold” 
-—in short, all the paraphernalia of revue and variety assembled 
If °f e splendid apotheosis— have formed the attraction at 
hundreds of English theatres at Christmas-time during the 
present century. ° 

Akin to the pantomime is the revue, whose appeal is 
also mainly to the eye. Often, as in the revues of C. B. 
Ixichnn, there have been some artistic stage-pictures. Wake 
Up and Dream (1929), for instance, had a very beautiful dream 
scene, introducing a blue bird, Venus, goblins. Columbine, a 
T .V? Q ueen Elizabeth, Pell£as and Mellsande, the 
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late : 920’s and early : 930’s were sumptuously staged. Some of 
those of Jack Taylor, such as The Wonder Show (1927), with its 
glittering silver pictures, and Un Vent de Foil: (1928), with 
its “China," “The Tent of Cleopatra,” " The World of 
Temples” (Egyptian, Siamese, and a Cathedral), and its final 
“Cascade of Gold,” were only a shade less magnificent than 
their London prototypes. 

A novel kind of spectacular revue was the Ccraleade of 
Mystery, as toured by the Great Lyle in 1942, with its “Magic 
Milliner,” “Flying Gramophone,” “Magic Chocolates,” 
“Night in the Palace of Pekin,” “Mandarin’s Pagoda,” 
“Chinese Rice Magic,” “Oriental Paper Act,” “Crystal Clock,” 
“Walking through a Sheet of Glass,” and “The Bride in the 
Air” ("she floats in the air and shrivels away in full view”). 
Another mystery revue was the show of the tnagician Dante, 
entitled Sin Sah Birr, which appeared in London in 1946 after 
extensive touring. This was a parade of legerdemain very 
elaborately staged against several very rich sets of Oriental 
curtains. 

Ballet has already been considered in the chapter on poetic 
drama, but, of course, most ballets have a strong spectacular 
appeal also. Sometimes, as in Tie Sleeping Pri trees, which was 
one of the major triumphs of the Sadler’s Wells company at 
Covent Garden in 1945, there is a dose resemblance to panto- 
mime, and the ballet becomes as much ddcor as choreography. 
Ballets like he Lae des Cjjres, Ckeehnate, Scbfbir remade, and 
Hat let have all had a brilliant spectacular side. 

Something has also been said earlier on the subject of actual 
developments in scenery and lighting effects during this period 
(see Chapter I), and of the work of the art pioneers in theatre 
esthetics, from Gordon Craig to the Cambridge Festival 
Theatre. It was also noted there tlut the theatre no longer lias 
a monopoly of spcctade. since the rinema, with its "gorgeous 
Technicolor,” has become a most powerful rival. The clays 
when a Drury Lane transformation scene represented the very 
pinnadc of scenic wonder have gone for ever. The lavish 
splendours of the cinema arc far more alluring, with the added 
advantage for many patrons that there is no endurance of hard 
seats in uncomfortable pits and galleries uniting for the curtain 
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to go up. There is, besides, no break in the spell while scenes 
are being changed, as must always be the case in the theatre, 
however efficient the stage mechanism may be. 

For these and many other reasons it is unlikely that spectacle- 
drama as a genre will ever return to the theatre. It was always 
a risk, and now it has a rival. Consequently London may 
never see another Hassan, and never another Chu Chin Cbow. 
Significant omens of the collapse of spectacle and of a change 
in the technique of the musical play have indeed already ap- 
peared. Perhaps the greatest Drury Lane success of recent 
years has been Oklahoma / (1947), which was the very antithesis 
of the great spectacular dramas associated with the Drury 
Lane tradition. 


Instead of a romantic plot, assisted by enormous built-up 
sets and hundreds of glittering costumes, Oklahoma! concen- 
trated on a simple American cowboy story of the early moo's, 
simply dressed and almost plainly staged. Its secret lay in a 
lant team performance by an American cast whose zest 
and sparkle lent an air of first-night enthusiasm to ever)' 
repetition of the show. These features, allied to some unfor- 
gettable tunes such as Oh! What a Beautiful Montf, which the 
*? ur l tr y was soon singing, made Drury Lane history 
•, . f . , e " ot Sunu ^ r I 947» when the piece consolidated 
- SU ' C T S j T* 16 pky was so produced that every 
m r had the . precision of movement and the clear- 
S f a fi ? ute t 1 ? a baIlet i the whole show gleamed like 
streamlined engine shining in the morning sun. The crowd 
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dies hard, and the patient amateur may still, with diligent 
searching and good luck, be rewarded with some glittering 
glimpses of former glory. For example, a wondrous aquatic 
spectacle, entitled Waterfalls of Scotland, has been touring the 
twice-nightly provincial theatres. It was cleverly engineered 
by a mass of pipes and tanks, and the collapse of the rocky glen 
and “transformation of the stage into a raging torrent” 
reminded one of the damp splendours of old-time productions 
of Das Kbeingold and Gotterdammerung. A similar triumph of 
the hose-pipe wielder’s art could be seen at the Tower Circus, 
Blackpool, in the summer of 1947, when a glistening Water 
Finale was beautifully staged. This was entitled “The Bridge 
of Avignon,” The circus-ring filled with water; a vast central 
fountain arose, with four fine satellites; the water shone green 
and blue under the lights as a procession of figures in silk and 
spangles crossed a great bridge spanning the ring. And for a 
moment one was transported in spirit to the Victorian water- 
dramas of Old Sadler’s Wells as the water glittered and the 
fountains sparkled and the band played Sur k Pont d’ Avignon. 

Of recent achievements in staging a high place must be 
accorded to the Covent Garden Opera Company’s productions 
of Turandot (1947) and Boris Godunov (1948). The effects in 
Boris Godunov were some of the finest seen in any theatre. 
Notable among these were the Clock Scene, with its relentless 
pendulum swinging from the roof and a horde of sinister 
figures outside against a background of the Kremlin domes; 
the Polish Episode, with its procession of silhouetted dancers 
behind a line of lighted windows; and the great dramatic 
triumph of Boris’s death, managed with a series of closing 
double doors along a vista of corridors, gradually shutting 
out the view, and culminating in an overwhelming central 
portal with a vast haloed head of Christ whose piercing eyes 
slowly dominated the darkening scene. Other fine effects were 
the dimly lit Pimen’s Cell, where an impressive and towering 
line of Byzantinesque icons stretched up into the proscenium 
like a glory of archangels, and the final snowy landscape of the 
Revolution Scene, which subtly suggested an infinitude of 
empty wasteland. The kaleidoscopic Russian crowd was 
splendidly handled, excellent use being made of colours, 
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particularly in the semi-barbaric crimson costumes of the 
Boyars and the ted-and-green uniforms of the Tsai’s agents 
against the perfectly designed scene of the Tavern on the 
Lithuanian frontier. The production was by Peter Brook, and 
the altogether astounding decor and costumes by Wakhevitch. 
It took one back to the great days of Bakst and Larionov to 
see again a superb piece of Russian art mounted in a manner 
worthy of its greatness. 



CHAPTER V 
THE DRAMA OF IDEAS 


(i) Bernard Shaw 

THESIS-DRAMA has probably as many enemies as it has friends. 
For every one who maintains that the theatre should inculcate 
morals there could in all likelihood be found an opponent 
who would say that the place for preaching is the pulpit, not 
the stage. The main difficulty of presenting a preconceived 
idea in dramatic form is that it tends to become a trumpet for 
the author’s own views, with the result that the characters are 
mere puppets. And it is not only the characterization which 
appears artificial, but the plot (that Aristotelian backbone of 
drama) often suffers also. The thesis-dramatist, in fact, like 
the novelist of the roman h thlst , elevates himself into a literary 
Calvin: his persons are saved or damned before the curtain 
goes up. 

English literature has never, as a whole, taken very kindly 
to this form of dictatorial predestination. Most of the glories 
of our fiction — Fielding, Jane Austen, Scott , the Brontes, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Virginia Woolf — are singularly free 
from it. Even Dickens takes his final place, not as a sociologist, 
but as a master of humoristic narrative. Our poets, apart from 
a few such as Milton, Shelley, and Morris, have also done very 
little social preaching; some of the very greatest, including 
Keats, did none at all. And English drama, whether in the 
age of Marlowe and Jonson, Wycherley and Congreve, Colman 
and Sheridan, or Jane, the Ucensed Victualler' s Daughter, showed 
extremely little disposition to tamper with its normal function 
of holding the mirror up to nature. 

English creative literature was, in short, never a very power- 
ful agent for social reform until the present century. Reform, 
on the other hand, came from the pamphleteers and the 
politicians, from the philanthropists and the social agitators, 
from private effort and personal example, from unsung 
sociological martyrs and uncanonized sociological saints. 
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As a result, the vast achievements of Bernard Shaw 
C 1 ® J®" ) consisted primarily of forcing English drama, un- 
wilUng ostrich as it was, to draw its head out of the comfortable 
golden sands of farce, pageantry, and poetic melodrama into 
the rational air of discussion and intellectual progress. 

^- 1C P r ^ c ^P a ^ difficulty. It was not that English- 
men disliked discussion of social problems in public; English 
Parliamentary history, on the contrary, proves that this country 
had always led the world in such matters. It was not that we 
had no great literary tradition of sociology; Areopagitica and 
the Tractate on Education would alone discountenance such a 
su £g es ti° n - It was that our creative literature, poetry, fiction, 
and drama, had previously been so sparing of sociological 
ruit. it therefore needed a Titan to bring questions of social 
reiorm into such an atmosphere as that of the red-plush and 
gilt nineteenth-century playhouse. 

This is what Shaw succeeded in doing. He prepared his 
,°vTA , adt , o!tn ' ss > ^ tilting against Irving and 

the whole school of toy-box drama in the days of his own 
apprenticeship to the theatre as a critic. Our Thratrrs in tit 
which represents in three volumes the sum-total of 
“theism, is unwearied in its attack on the enter- 
hTZ^ bus “ ess which the theatre had become. Shaw, fired 
^ ° f Ibsc ? “ d W agncr, *e two great stress of 
moohe^r t & °” which hc 6xv ’ fidminated like a 

E,“ “,5? d a 8 alnst pseudo-EIizabethanism, rnnld.t 

S ' un-soldier stage shows, star actors (including 
, Frcnd > farces, and well-made SardoS 
StacktoTshak ^ 7 hc em ? acd thc lj a b y with the bath by 
dSShfd heeu ‘°% As Shaw taw the matter, English 

mbTthe sd^ulm v h C 'n' [° r ',a° l 0 n S’ and he was detcJLd 
He was ld persuadc i( to become adult, 

not belSS he S' bs - H . s dramatic career did 
WittomrS Ho-ne; w.. thirty-six, when, in 1 S 92 , his first play, 
had been T W His earliest herald in England 
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paved the way for a revolt against the Victorian stage 
tradition. In Europe, however, Shaw had other and more 
immediate forbears. Apart from the Norwegian colossus, 
there had been the dramatic experiments of Andre Antoine’s 
Theatre Libre, founded in Paris in 1887, and the Freie Btihne 
of Berlin in 1889. The European dramatic air, indeed, was 
charged with revolution. 

But in England the theatre, despite the work of Robertson 
and a few others, still slumbered, like the Sleeping Princess, in 
its enchanted forest. Shaw was to be the Prince who woke it v 
up. He early realized that his task of emancipation would not 
be a smooth one. In the European capitals, such as Paris, 
there had never been the repressed emotional atmosphere of 
nineteenth-century England, and the discussion play was, on 
the whole, easier to launch. Ibsen, of course, had met with a 
torrent of abuse abroad as well as in England, but, none the 
less, a play such as Ghosts would encounter a more tolerant 
psychological climate there than in Victorian London. 

Shaw’s main device in waging his battles was to write | 
comedies, not gloomy dramas of the Rosmersholm calibre. * 
Whenever he wished to attack a specially cherished English 
institution he always coated his dose of poison in a sugaring of 
wit, or even horseplay. W. S. Gilbert had shown the way in his 
tilts at the Navy in HJA.S. Pinafore , at xstheticism in Patience , 
and at the House of Lords in Jolantke. Utopia , Limited, which 
followed a year after Shaw’s first play, was the satirical climax 
of the Savoy series, and its reference to Christy Minstrels at the 
Court of St James’s probably did much to retard Gilbert’s 
knighthood until 1907, long after Queen Victoria was in her 
grave. Shaw much admired Utopia , Limited, and, indeed, there 
is more than a touch of Gilbertianism in many of his own 
plays. 

But the main dramatic influence on Shaw was undoubtedly ^ 
Ibsen, just as the main musical influence was Wagner and the 
main political influence was Marx. The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
was a lucid exposition of the Norwegian’s dramatic doctrines, 
and in addition there are constant panegyrics of Ibsen in the 
pages of The Saturday Review which will be found reproduced 
in Our Theatres in the Nineties. 
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Writers on the theatre often speak of Shaw as the direct 


v..* mo uivaiu. uutu oi onaw as inc airect 

heir to the Ibsenian patrimony, and their two names seem as 
likely to be linked in future histories of literature as those of 
Dryden and Pope, or Congreve and Sheridan. Yet it is t"« 

often fnrtrntfpn thaf TLcpm nr->o « „ j Cl .. 


Aupc, ur Congreve ana oneriaan. ret it is ti 
often forgotten that Ibsen was a poet and Shaw is not. A 
certain kaleidoscopic flamboyance of setting has perhaps given 
some of Shaw’s plays a poetic veneer, but when it occurs it is 
really pantomimic and operatic in its final effect. “Do remem- 
ber. ladies and penflpmen »* eairl 


*■ — s <mu upciauc in us nnai enect. uo rer 

ber, ladies and gentlemen,” said Granville-Barker once when 
rehearsing a Shaw play, “that this is Italian opera.” The 
pageantry of fifteenth-century France in Saint Joan, the musical- 
comedy atmosphere of Arms and the Man (which transferred 
itself so well into the light opera The Chocolate Soldier ), the 
picturesque lace ruffles and Nell Gwynne setting of In Good 
j A mg Charles's Golden Days, the Lohengrin-like figure in 
1 zJ neva ’ . e touch of Aida in Casar and Cleopatra and of Mozart’s 
| Don Giovanni in Man and Superman , to say nothing of the 
| Wagnenan-cycle style of Back to Methuselah, all point to Shaw’s 
style 611 ^ 063 ^ 2S a mus * c cr * t * c to his essentially operatic 

With Ibsen it was different. There were the real masterly 
touches of pure poetry in his work, of which Shaw shows little 
Uany trace. There were the Troll Castle in Peer Gynt, the 
, . e ;v~? cs L°* R? sm trsbolm, and the misty Northern melan- 
y of The hadyfrom the Sea. Ibsen was, in brief, not merely 
•’“ * « rcat P°«. whereas Shaw is not merely not a 
great poet, but no poet at ail. 

. J* 1 ™ belongs, chronologically, as much to the nineteenth 
a i ^Tn S tT,° hut hi spirit he is of this century 

-i j 1 9° s he was as far ahead of his time as Wagner 
loot? r Tristan and Isolde, and he was constantly 

^otogforward. Yet by the opening year of the period with 
, MC “““™d here he was already fortf four. His 
Sorter d of T ° P< i d and mat ". Ied “ the Victorian age, and a 
( j ramas s P h J s a te, historically speaking, Victorian 

/ of his renin!!' Pf &om . I 9°o that has seen the real expansion 
radtef rn!,' h international growth of hi s fame. This has 
reached to such an extent that Mr Hesketh Pearson, at the 
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conclusion of his study of Shaw, suggests that the present 
will probably be known to the future as the Shavian age. 

It was early in the twentieth century that Shaw encountered 
his first major piece of good fortune, the meeting with 
Granville-Barker and the inauguration of the seasons of his 
plays at the Court Theatre in Sloane Square (1904-7). A 
previous Shavian benefactor had been Miss Homiman, who 
financed Arms and the Man in 1894, but with the Vedrenne- 
Barker management Shaw truly entered into his kingdom of 
conquest. 

Of the long series of plays which has poured out since that 
time from his magnificent pen only the briefest mention can 
be made here. Their names are familiar to all the English- 
speaking world, the more particularly since Pygmalion, Major \ 
Barbara, and Casar and Cleopatra have been successfully filmed. ' 
Outstanding as a literary achievement is the “Metabiological 
Pentateuch” Back to Metbnselab (1921), which, with its ttemen- \ 
dous Preface, forms perhaps Shaw’s major work. In the 
theatre it has, like Der Ring des Nibelungen, its longueurs, and 
not even the brilliant performances at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, with Paul Shelving’s fine settings, could 
redeem parts of it from mortal dullness. But as a Philosophy 
of Creative Evolution, which is what the work professes to be, 
it ranks high. The principle of the Life-force, as opposed to j 
the Darwinian doctrine of Evolution, had been adumbrated ' 
by Shaw in A fan and Superman (1903). But in Back to Methuselah j 
, he surveys with a cosmic sweep the process of man’s develop- 
ment. 


Beginning in the Garden of Eden, the cycle of events moves 
to the period of the First World War, on to the year 2170, then 
to 3000, and finally to 31,920, “as far as thought can reach.” 
The main tragedy of human life, as Shaw sees it in this penta- 
teuch, is that it is too brief. Consequently the primary aim of 
the human race should be to increase its span of years. If this 
could be done the follies of one generation would not be 
repeated in the next, as they are at present; man would have 
time to leaxn from his mistakes, and not die as he now does, 
just when he is beginning to come to years of intellectual 
discretion. So vast a theme as this calls for endless exposition 
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and discussion. As a icsult, Back to Methuselah, while being a 
tour deforce of creative philosophy, is hardly suited to the stage. 
Five evenings must be spent by a patient audience, listening 
to disquisitions as voluminous as those of any Puritan 
Divine. And it is often difficult to see what is being added 
by theatrical production to what could be just as well studied 
at home. 

Apart from this great imaginative essay, Shaw has confined 
himself to dramas of manageable length. In all of them there 
is the same passionate seizing of opportunities to preach 
practical Socialism. Sometimes the historical background is 
brilliantly and eloquently depicted, as in the treatment of the 
Restoration which gives such sparkle to In Good King Charted s 
Golden Days. On me occasions, as in Saint Joan, history in- 
spires in Shaw something akin to poetry. Again, in some of the 
political extravaganzas, like The Apple Cart , there may be an 
unexpected panegyric of monarchy. 

But running through the entire Shavian series the gospel 
of Socialism appears and reappears as the most powerful 
leitmotiv. Man is to be regenerated through intelligent co- 
operation, and this can be achieved only by the abolition of 
class barriers, economic justice for all grades of society, the 
eradication of political hypocrisy, and a firm determination to 
see things as they are, stripped of the halo of romantic senti- 
ment. The path will not be easy. Abundant faith in the power 
of the Life-force to realize its highest purpose in man will be 
needed. In the working out of this purpose the evolution of 
the Superman will represent a stride forward comparable with 
that when man’s intelligence first outstripped that of the anthro- 
poid apes. But the immediate tasks are practical, and lie 
mainly in the purging of society of its vices. Using the drama 
as his instrument, Shaw attacked these vices seriatim : he had 
begun with an onslaught on respectable rentiers whose income 
was drawn from slum property (Widowers' Houses); 1 this was 
followed by an exposure of the business side of prostitution 
(Sirs Warren's Profession). Other things against which Shaw 
tilted in his nineteenth-century days were the false glamour of 

1 An interesting earlier play on a similar theme was Douglas Jettold’s Tt* 
R tnl Day (1832). 




The Russo-Byzantine D£cor for “Boris Godunov” design 
Wakhevitch for the Covent Garden Opera (1948) 



Paul Shelving’s Setting for the Gardtn of Eden in 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah” 
(Birmingham Repertory Theatre, i923> 

PJwIq Gtorge Da it son Ptruiiagfiam 

l *ep 37] 
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•war (Arms and the Man), the stolid respectability of the clergy 
(Candida), parental authority (You Never Can Tell), and the 
conventional view of the great figures of history ( The Man of 
Destiny and Cesar and Cleopatra t). 

But it is from the opening of the twentieth century, and 
partic ular ly from the time of the Court Theatre successes, that 
Shaw’s real period of greatness may be said to date. The earlier 
plays had been excellent theatre-pieces, clear-headed, precise, 
accurate exposures of their particular problems. But greater 
and far more comprehensive work was to follow, and to the 
published texts of his plays Shaw decided to add lengthy 
Prefaces containing the quintessence of his own philosophy as 
applied to the drama in question. 

Man and Superman (1903) stressed the need for eugenic 
planning in order to breed die great race of the future who will 
make the present generation appear as pygmies. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma (1906), with its caustic preface, 
attacked the voodoo of modem medical science, its inocula- 
tions, vaccinations, operations, and expensive drugs. Major 
Barbara (1903), with its Salvation Army background, P^g- 
malion (1912), an amusing modem version of the Pygmalion 
and Galatea theme, and Androcles and the Lion (i 9 I 3 /» w hich 
dispelled the aura around the early Christian martyrs, were 
other brilliant successes. The Preface to the last-named, 
entitled "On the Prospects of Christianity,” is one of Shaw s 
most b rillia nt: polemics. Heartbreak House (19Z1), described as 
"a fantasia in the Russian manner,” came as a fine exposure 
of the political and intellectual drift which had precipitated 
Europe into war. , 

In Back to Methuselah (1921) Shaw’s strength as a philosopher 
of creative evolution reached its climax, and in Saint Joan ( T 9 2 3 / 
his strength as a dramatist. As in Androcles and the Lion, there 
is no attempt to rhapsodize over Christianity or to limn the 
Saint in stained-glass attitudes. Joan is a strong-minded 
peasant, vigorous, homely, speaking her dialect without 
embarrassment and living her simple life among everyday 
village objects. The character is Shaw’s masterpiece, and Joan 
must assuredly always have a place in the list of great English 
dramatic heroines. She has the distinction of Cordelia and 
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Portia, the power of Beatrice Ccnd. In her Shaw comes as 
near to poetry as he has ever done, and the final scene when her 
ghost visits the Dauphin puts the drama into the field with 
iEschylus and Euripides for poetic effect. 

The Apple Cart (1929) contained in the part of King Magnus 
a tremendous actor’s opportunity. The King, pitted against his 
Cabinet, who are only the corrupt shadow of a genuine 
democracy, finally outwits them by sheer personal devemess. 
On the Rocks (193 3) showed the conversion of a British Premier 
from Liberalism to Sodalism, and the refusal of the people to 
believe that such a transformation is genuine. Genera (1938) 
satirized the European political machine as it was on the eve 
of the Second World War. Characters typifying Hitlerite 
Germany, Fasdst Italy, and Spain and representatives of the 
League of Nations were introduced, the theme being the 
unwisdom of building up an “international peace-organiza- 
tion” that was not truly international at all. In Good King 
Charles's Golden Days (1939) was one of Shaw’s very finest 
plays. Without being so much of a thesis-drama as most of the 
others, it contained a brilliant portrayal of English life in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, with a most effective 
final duologue for Charles H and Catherine of Braganza. 

In 194 j the Sodalism which Mr Shaw had preached with 
such eloquence for half a century became an accomplished fact 
in England. Whether Sodalism will remain as the guiding force 
of British history can only be a matter for speculation, and in 
any case its discussion has no place in a history of drama. But 
one fact of the highest significance in dramatic history is this: 
' 1 3 ^e first English playwright to have exercised a 

dedsive influence on the national political thought, and to have 
1 helped to foster a revolution by the dissemination of his 
. doctrines. There is no doubt that his long life’s work has 
aroused in countless minds the first seeds of political consdous- 
ness of a Socialist flavour. And, whether one likes Sodalism 
or not, it is plain that Mr Shaw’s works contributed not a 
little to the events of July 1945, when the Sodalist Govern- 
ment was returned. 

There are Shavians and non-Shavians ; but, as with Wagner, 
even the most hostile critic must pay homage to the size of 
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Shaw’s achievement. He is a literary giant, perhaps the last of 
the race. For the very democracy which he has preached is 
opposed to the Great Man in any walk of life. Its shafts are 
aimed as much at the intellectual aristocrat as at the Duke and 
the Capitalist. Consequently, a rich, successful dramatist like 
Shaw, towering head and shoulders above every one else in 
the literary world, will surely not be tolerated in a logical 
democracy. To such a paradoxical climax may things move, 
and Shaw may find himself 

as a god self-slain on his own strange altar. 

Indeed, reaction against Shaw may well reach the dimensions 
of the reaction against Wagner, once the idol of Bloomsbury 
and Chelsea, but now under an eclipse in those strongholds of 
art. Shaw’s future reputation, however, cannot concern us 
here. His past achievement is in itself material enough for a 
three-volume treatise, while the Shavian bibliography ha: 
already attained bewildering proportions. 

What is the quintessence of Shavianism? One of its 
qualities, surely, lies in an ability to make people think b) 
making them laugh. The heavier the. problems discussed the 
more amusingly does Shaw usually treat them. In this, again 
there is a fundamental difference from what Mr Graharr 
Greene has so brilliantly termed “the odour of spiritua 
paraffin” of Ibsen. There is certainly none of the gloom j 
Norwegian oil-lamp about Androclts and the Uon or The Apph 
Cart. They are as diverting as a pyjama comedy. 

Another quality of Shaw’s work is a kind of dramatic 
cncyclopzdism, giving the impression that there is nothing the 
author does not know. Shavian drama is a whole world of its 
own, or at least a mirror of the real world, reflecting from a 
particular angle every facet of its social and economic structure. 
This large-scale view of life, however, is very different from 
the Elizabethan world-picture of Shakespeare. For whereas 
we know next to nothing about Shakespeare from his dramas, 
we know next to everything about Shaw and his opinions, both 
from the plays themselves and from the voluminous prefaces. 
In short, Shaw’s plays remind us of a marionette show where 
the master' of the puppets talks all the time, disguising his voice 
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‘2 “ di ?'= Punch, Judy, or the Hangman, as the case 
may be. But with Shakespeare the marionettes, like Rossum’s 
Universal .Robots, acquire souls of their own. 

A third quality in Shaw, which again brings to mind the 
lfh?s Ue r *?“^. hcrc with opera of the Gilbertian kind, 
minrL. r I,dlculm g persons and institutions on the 
. t0 P s J r ' turv >'- Shaw’s admiration of Utopia, 

noted Ind Sh V f “ of social satire > has “Eeedy b ' en 

The Ate bit Cn t rS us flay 3 , such as Cesar and Cleopatra and 
l he Apple Cart, reflect the method of Gilbert. 

theaSml eflhS Sb T 9“% is a Penetrating knowledge of 
W “self in appropriate and pictur- 

one^nes and dS ' ?PP Qrtunitics for fine costumes, striking 
are Slenr npf re m r S u CUr,ain si " ati °ns- Often, too, there 
is tSmuhm„ h , a h, . stnonic tbspiay, and above all, there 
tortfc n Z fl ^ ln ? U \ ClinCSS of wit expressed in a 
And fifthlv tb sal r antte thc au dience into attention. 
convendonatLm r Sh ° WS “ 0I >’ m P ian indifference to 
for San hour Sfh c0 , nstn, «'° ". Often the characters talk 
rertn is 

aeainst the ‘well i * r ~ s was > m P art , a reaction 

which Shaw had th. Sardou and Pinero, against 

m of Tie Saturday 

of operatic influent Ut j t > W2 f P r °l>ably also the result again 
characters the fanciful mar Ht * ^“^“^O 05 of ^e Shavian 
minable duologues of ' t0 ? P arallc l in tIle inter- 
somuchadS TOs m|Yf an music - drama which Shaw 

Bark to Melhtue/ah. P U ' SDg 8 e5ts It5el f very strongly in 

certainly repretentean fimi T SWs COm P leK quintessence, 
that give Us TOrkY,rYn n S P att ? C: k - They a re the things 
him, in the eyes of the ™ s P ar ^ e » an d that have made 
English drama after Shake°peareV arSe ’ ^ ® rcate!t figm:e “ 


(1,0,), Ata ml Safer, JoZ O E Ti, A. JAM 

Bull', Other 1,/,,,/ (,,„,)_ jf„ 
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(ii) Other Exponents of the Drama of Ideas: Galsworthy — 

Granville-Barker — Houghton — The Manchester School — 
St John Ervine — Pinero — Hankin 

Like Figaro, Mr Shaw made haste to laugh for fear he should 
be obliged to weep. As a result most of his plays have a rich 
fund of comedy to balance the sociological teaching. But, 
generally speaking, the other English dramatists who have 
essayed the presentation of social problems have adopted a 
much gloomier style, and the laughter in their plays is at best 
only spasmodic. John Galsworthy (1867-1933), for instance) 
expounds his themes with almost the heavy hand of IbsenJ 
T be Silver Box (1906), Strife (1909), Justice (1910), The Skin 
Game (1920), and Loyalties (1922) all show a mind as keenly 
alive to injustice as Shaw’s, and as determined to use the stage 
as a platform for the remedy of public abuses. But the atmo- 
sphere is never one of witty battles or of the Italian opera which 
Granville-Barker discerned in Shaw. None the less Gals- 
worthy had, in Justice , at least one major triumph in the field 
of direct sociological consequence; its exposure of the callous- 
ness of the criminal law and of English prison conditions led 
almost at once to State action and reform. Perhaps no other 
play in the history of our theatre could point to such clear 
results or could so plainly vindicate the cause of the drama of 
ideas. 

Opponents of this type of play maintain that social reform is 
the business of social reformers, not of dramatists. The drama, 
they hold, should certainly raise the level of the public intellect 
He Lied Jo Her Husband (1904), blajor Barbara (lyoj). Passion, Person, end Petri' 
faction (190}), Tie Doctor’s Dilemma (1906), Getting Married (1908), The Sbming-up 
of Blanco Posnet (1909), Tie Glimpse of Reality (1909), T be Fascinating Foundling 
(1909), Press Csittrngs (1909), Tie Dark Lady of the Sonnets (1910), Misalliance 
(1910), Fanny’s First Play (1911), Octrruled (1912), Pygmalion (1915), Astdroelet 
and the Lion (1913). Great Catherine {1913), The Music Curt (1914), O'Fiaber/y V.C. 
(J91O. Astgtstus does bis Bit {1916), The Inca of Pervsalem (1917), Asmajanska, the 
Balsbertk Empress (1917), Heartbreak House (1921), fitted 1 Atonement (transla- 
tion:. 1 02 2V Back to Methuselah (say.x\ Saint Tpan (yafd) n Tbe Apple Cart 
Too True to be Good (1932), Village Wooing (1933), On tie Rocks (1933), T be Six 
of Calais (1954), Tie Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles (1934}. The SUUionairese 
(1936), Genet a (1938), In Good Ring Charles's Golden Days (1939). The Shavian 
bibliography is too vast to be even lightly touched on here. One of the best 
studies is Hesketh Pearson’s Bernard Shea ■: His Life and Personality (Collins, 
1943 )- 
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and contribute to the general happiness of the community, but 
th - 1S b u St by , d5rcctI >' causing pleasure, imaginative, 
esthetic or intellectual, not by making the theatre a miniature 
°; f° mmons : Another argument against sociological 
drama of the type of Justice is that the life of modern man is 
often depressing enough in any case, without his having the 
gloom deepened when he visits the theatre. After a day spent 
' n °™. ce - fact °ty. or shop, which is where the bulk of the 
pass ' hcur "' orki "8-‘™c, men and women should 
rolonr f 0 T 1 to , the thcatrc for liberation, for poetry, for 
“Sl fo laughter, for wit, for intellectual pleasure; for visual 
22? “• iot . rlrematic presentation of history, for literary 
Sh0r, > , for dc Us ht of some Itind or other 
according to their mental make-up. 

Iikrfvm^'T" 55, ,° f thc pros and cons of thesis-drama is 
vvmuld seem ,n°| r " ? ? g ? S the Acatri: las,s - final ™td 
critics sin” ° , b u *= supporters rather than with the 
tree of olv\! * he> L : T * thosc who do not approve of this 
th? fi=!d P fr/e for those who d C " tCrtamm ' m elscwfiere and leave 

the s^deofnrnht, W0 1^’ at events, is uncompromisingly on 
both nrofe«in c f 11 ’ drama - ar ‘d « has proved very popular with 
alZf sated V. a " d a'tu«eur companies. Its problems are 
inequalities of thl l P a b d f : . The Silver Box deals with thc 
“it affects different classes. The 
“ * h«ween Ba t*wkk, a robber of 
worthy is far from h.; robber ° f none. And although Gals- 
understood vet in n nl ^ ? ^ St ’ as die term ls commonly 

acquhe a sodolovi ? 7 ’’K™' Si,v,r B ’ x “= eharaaers do 

Sm bctwccn 

formed the theme ?? amSt the , ™kers which has 

dramatic since the -inn y hterary works, dramatic and non- 
there if anXo st cT?™* ° f f Man T s Das Kapital. But 
Strife: after the battle y,- ie . SenSe tra S* c futility underlying 
nothing is settled and in and exhausted both sides 

victors^lose as mu^^^the^anqidshed!^ m °dem warfare, the 
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al! the misery caused: it is the system which is at fault, not the 
' individual members of it. This, indeed, is an ironic comment 
on the whole structure of contemporary society. Men are no 
ll?7 h t, mdi j' id,lals of md Cleopatra or Tie Ductets 
0 } Mai/,. They have none of the grand isolation of an CEdipus 
or a Samson; they are not even in the grip of the Nornir or the 
numemdes. They are caught in the coils of a Frankenstein, 
and, having themselves made the monster of social injustice, 
they must themselves destroy it or perish. It is no longer any 
US 1£7“S out against the gods. 

f -| s * s Shaw s thesis too: man’s wrongs and political 
_ures are to be remedied by man only. But no two dramatic 
cl,™ ' r jm°, uld b ? morc dissimilar in their methods than 
S™ Galsworthy. Shaw captured his enormous audiences 
with hi M° U ® - tb , C means generously blending instruction 
P.IL,/; y amuscmcnt - The “not bloody likely” of 

efUrid ; and *= °f Androdes and the Lion were 

vosncl ,,(- n h ,ctd,£:nt ^ jj 1 [ hc Shavian recipe for preaching the 
tiicnloomir^l 02 Galsworthy, however, 

the hiivS 1S tluck ’ and the fo 8 °/ social injustice chokes down 
humour ie’ eXCCpt 011 Sf r= occasions. Fortunately this lack of 
^&Uwo^L P . Cn i a ' ed fc f by 0 h'S' 1 or der of theatrical skill, 
in Ibsen hnr dran }? s show a careful schooling, not merely 
Most effective f C well-made’ tradition of Sardou and Pinero, 
the Trial Scene a ' wattles I point of view, for instance, are 

in Strife Mo J UIt ' cr and the full-stage assembly of strikers 
Sd the Ml 7 e %‘ hc J’ 1 ? ts of Ws dramas are alwiys coherent 
an audience^Ther 3 Sldbcaent importance to be interesting to 
plays - whether o an f dramatic mist in Galsworthy’s 

Key am a?m?„M bk ,' S * h ' m ° r not ’ « must be admitted that 
7L 7.--7 ra bl r a 1 car - cu t, gening their curtains up and 
and develoned „.- t t, rS an d °d» and their stories expounded 
Audit ,l P t0 rL ,l an . 0k T US aemc dramatic effea. 

of their popularity For'rh tbat thc>r haTC ° wed ™ ach 

not an S ‘17 “S* cha raaers, taken as a whole, are 
and would no? of themsll' 1 ’ le cross-section of modern society, 

’ De Levis Ch„lil n eIvcs J! aven,il de much appeal. Falder, 
Homblower ihllcrist w Dedmon d, Stephen More, 

’ HUtcnst, Bill Cheshire, and the rest Take a poor 
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show against the great figures of English drama, both in past 
times and in the modem age. They are not merely many 
circles below Faustus or Romeo or Vittoria Corombona in 
dramatic interest, but well below the St Joan or Becket of 
recent times. 

It may be urged that no kind of comparison with such 
characters is possible, and that Galsworthy was not, in any 
case, attempting to scale the heights of The White Devil or 
Murder in the Cathedral . But, even on a lower plane, Gals- 
worthy’s characters still suffer when compared with, for 
instance, Maury a in Riders to the Sea, or Masefield’s Nan, or 
even Maugham’s Nurse Wayland in The Sacred Flame . The 
human race, one feels after seeing a Galsworthy play, is an 
effete thing, stumbling along in the dark and unable to strike 
a light to see its path, even though all the time it has a candle 
and matches in its pocket. 

Harley Granville-Barker (1877-1946) was another tower of 
strength to the twentieth-century diesis-drama. The modem 
theatre in England is so much in Barker’s debt for such mani- 
fold services that his plays are too often neglected in appraisals 
of his importance. His work at the Court Theatre with 
Vedrenne in laying the foundations of Shaw’s enormous popu- 
larity, his beautiful productions of poetic drama at the Savoy 
in the years preceding the First World War, his scholarly Prefacet 
to Shakespeare and admirable critical writings on the theatre, 
were all only other aspects of his truly creative dramatic mind. 

Barker’s plays, although occasionally fantastic, like Prunella 
(1904) and The Harlequinade (with Dion Clayton CaJtbrop/ 
1918), were more usually of the strong thesis type which we are 
here considering. The Marrying of Ann Leefe (1899; produced 
1902), The Voysey Inheritar.ce (190 j), Waste (1907), and The 
'Madras House (1910) are the best known of these. In The 
Marrying of Ann tee te the New Woman of Tennyson’s Princess, 
Ibsen’s dramas, and Girton College is seen revolting against 
the stifling conventions of polite society. She throws herself, 
mentally and physically, into thearms of John Abud, a gardener, 
to the horrified stupefaction of Sir George and Lady Leete. 
It is the theme of Robertson’s Caste , with the sexes changed. 
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The leitmotiv of the drama is the wotting of the life-force 
he overmastering passion which is too strong for S 

wor r k of o a M eme h Whi , Ch *° Mp. Site a 

, ri and dtamMic art in Ma« and Superman. 

'manner i^ dif ^ eTen more “ *= Robertson 

“oTersadon* 8 a C extendln S *° *= banalities of everyday 
' Edward Vors^h rdCr i. t0 - Cr ! a c te 2 P owcrful effect of realism 
withfra^AnlA 1 f er “ cd . & °ni his father a business rotten 
wcteh?Tf the hSt ’ h = 13 moT,:d to «« °ff *e whole 

Sdence HefT 0 ^ ^ and 8 ° to P rison *° * a *fy his 
suSa lhie'of^ ftla %P en “ ad rf by Alice Maitland to avoid 
lesson of the ? ™ h f £ ? tDe consequences, and the moral 
however nSanlT u C ‘ ear J y th “ m “ “ust serve society, 
a passion of rivhte ^ ^ a "' d flot mn their heads against it in 
most tpllinrr ? ghtous ? eIf -dramatization. One of Barker’s 
intellectual Hbertvir^h f ? eatrice v oysey, whose apparent 

Barkers’ mo^Tnw W i th i St , Iot18 em P hasis on sex, is perhaps 
Galsworthy are^IviSl P t 7 ' ^°™P alis ons with Shaw and 
nancy of its own as he rf* ^ barter’s dialogue has a poig- 
brilliant life. Henry Trebdns° PS thel ?- e - ° f was,c ° f a 
forceful thinker a mallv h rl3 “ g P? Imaan - an idealist, a 
an Irish woman, Amy O’Co^ST^d'h cntan « lement with 
and the unborn child ih ’ a !! d her destruction of herself 

scandal and Ssatr mTrfbcU ‘W.TW*’ 8 b ° tb 
promotion to Cabinet rank fh,o uv denied the coveted 
of a High Chute STSntSpf dli8 5 tt ?u.ness 

subsequent tragedy of den— • P ’ and “e drama depicts his 
is a much nobfer 4maL ih”” ” d "rT" s “ ddc - T «bell 
Galsworthy’s plays and Jllj any of t h° s e we encounter in 
sinking in conflfct with ovm™ * 3tudy °f ? “dividual 
achieves something of the a powering social forces, Waite 
Shakespear” 8 f *= effect of Greek tragedy, and even of 

sathiLfd^matk symphony'^ 1^™*' a “"d of 

various elements are succeSfuSrw b d q d ? '° n ? d whether the 
doubt about the sincerity of ih^ j =d ,' but t h cre can be no 
mcenty of the underlying purpose. Here 
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Barker shows two cross-sections of early-twentieth-century 
society, the first being a respectable suburban home at Den- 
mark Hill, and the second the drapery store of Messrs Roberts 
and Huxtable. In each the primitive natural feelings of the 
inmates have been repressed. In the domestic sphere the 
younger generation, Julia and Philip, are shown crushed under 
the weight of suburbia’s chains. At the drapery establishment 
the unfortunates who “live in” are shown under their dragon. 
Miss Chancellor, equally repressed and emotionally crushed, 
but occasionally breaking out, like Miss Yates, into illicit 
passion as a result of this unnatural confinement. Only Philip 
and Constantine, the apparent moral reprobate, see the rotten- 
ness and hopeless frustration of the life around them, especially 
as it influences die unfortunate women who are incapable of 
changing their lot. 

The Madras House is typical of many plays of the early 
twentieth century which used the theme of rebellion as their 
dramadc pivot. In some cases it was a revolt against parental 
authority, as in Stanley Houghton’s (1881-19:3) The Younger 
Generation (1910). Here the action turns on a struggle between 
the intolerant and puritanical Mr Kennion, head of a suburban 
household in Salchester (clearly intended for Manchester and 
Salford), and his rebellious children, Reggie, Arthur, and 
Grace. However, it is no one-sided conflict, and the dramatist 
is careful to be fair to the older as well as to the younger 
generation. When a thesis-play presents both sides of the 
picture, as Houghton does here, die gain from the point of 
view of pure drama is considerable. Another of Houghton’s 
plays, Hindle Wakes (1912), shows a similar struggle between 
old and young, again in a suburban home. On the one hand is 
the wealthy cotton magnate, Jeffcote, whose son, Alan, has 
had a week-end in Blackpool with a working girl, Fanny 
Hawthorn. This comes to the ears of Alan’s father, who 
declares that Alan must marry Fanny. The posidon is com- 
plicated by Alan’s engagement to Beatrice Farrar, who enjoys 
the same privileges of wealth as the Jeffcotes. Events move 
rapidly in the direction of a marriage between the erring week- 
enders, but suddenly Fanny declares that she has no wish to 
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marry Alan. This completely upsets the plans of the older 
people, particularly Fanny’s mother, Mrs Hawthorn, who had 
been seeing in her daughter’s union with Alan a perfect oppor- 
tunity for a move up in the social scale. In Hindle Wakes it is 
Fanny who emerges as the really vital character. Alan Jeffcote 
is a cowardly, vacillating individual who excites no sympathy; 
one feels that Fanny was obviously right in refusing to marry 


Another drama in which the conventions of suburbia were 
attacked was Elizabeth Baker’s Chains (1909). Symbolic of the 
stifled desires of millions in their dreary street homes is Charley 
Wilson s craving to escape to Australia. His wife, Lily, how- 
ever, has no such rosy dreams. And when at last he has made 
. to kteak his town chains and set off for a new life 
yt oa ls _ presented with a child by his affectionate wife. 

. Ay . that . esca P e is > after all, impossible, and 
life ° Wn a ® aU1 mt0 *k e sou Westroying round of suburban 

J h ‘ Pm of Tboma, Seen (1913), also by Elizabeth Baker, 
“ -S la ', the . me of Psychological conflict. Thomas Scott, a 
respectable business man, finds himself confronted noth a 
» PCctlem. An inveterate Puritan, he is offered a 
Dromni, f f lcc f° r business by a company of dance-hall 
E” u, * anxlous acquire the site; He at length 

c£t^r“» d fefuses to sell, even though Ms own 
benefited his n-a.™ ^ et Cftorating and the sale would have 
moral strictn children. Again the clash between the 

young is plainly delMeated? 1 £enerati ° n and the Ucence of the 

piece^^rforV 111 !/^ 2 j tuates Githa Sowerby’s celebrated 
The chief cha P ro< ^ uc ed at the Court Theatre in 1912. 

Juta RnditfoM " 1 yCt “ othcr tod-headed business man, 
S works S- t' I h T s “ k P assi ™ ta life Is his firm, the 
sour ideals of n u herford and Son. Struggling against his 
Tanet id. ? St are <*“*«■, Richard! a dL 4 ian, and 
ffit to°n^ SCt J?r B da "S hret - At to JaSTSture 
love of her fa?h rc clhon, and she finds satisfaction in the 
love of her father s foreman, Martin. In a burst of rage the 
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dour John Rutherford expels her from home and dismisses the 
foreman. One by one the old man’s children desert him, and 
he is ultimately left alone in heart-broken miser)'. This theme 
of a fight between different generations and the impossibility 
of reconciling their outlooks was also treated very effectively 
by Arnold Bennett in his Milestones (1912). 

Many of these domestic-revolt dramas had a North Country 
setting, and a number were originally produced in Manchester 
at the Gaiety Theatre, under the aegis of Miss Homiman. In a 
sense they were the heirs of the Irish Movement at the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, for the Manchester School of Stanley 
Houghton, Allan Monkhouse, Harold Brighouse, and others 
was inspired by the desire to do for the Industrial North of 
England what Synge and his fellow-workers had done for 
Ireland. 

Later plays which reflect the influence of the Manchester 
School were Charles McEvoy’s Tbe Likes of Her (1923) and 
Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood’s Love on tbe Dole (1955), 
while the plays of St John Ervine (1883- ) show a similar 

preoccupation with the problems of practical life in modem 
English towns. Jane Clegg, for instance, produced at the Gaiety. 
Theatre, Manchester, in 1913, dealt realistically with the 
difficulties of a wife whose weak-minded husband, after 
proving unfaithful, continued to pester her with requests for 
money to meet his betting debts. Ervine’s other plays have all 
an element of dramatic clash. In Mixed Marriage (191 1), first 
produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, the theme is a riot 
between Catholics and Orangemen in which Nora, a Catholic 
engaged to Hugh, son of a strong Protestant, is killed. One is 
reminded of a similar plot mainspring in Meyerbeer’s fine 
opera Les Huguenots , where the romance of Valentin and 
Raoulis terminated by the religious massacre of St 
Bartholomew. 

Another of Ervine’s plays, Tie Orangeman (1 913 ), a one-act 
work, also has the theme of religious troubles in Belfast. And 
the strict Protestantism of Ulster, together with the characters 
it bred, are the backbone of John Ferguson (191 j), and in the 
title part Ervine created a vigorous portrait, showing the 
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could be d ™ d from *«» — 
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T. C. Murray’s tragic plays, such as "Birthright (1910) and 
Maurice Harte (191 2), are very powerful dramas of psychological 
conflict. Birthright rings some fresh changes on the father-and- 
son-in- conflict theme, while Maurice Harte shows the disaster 
which can result from forcing an unwilling mind into paths 
that it wishes to shun. Here the tragedy arises from the struggle 
between a mother and her son, the mother forcing her boy to 
continue with his studies to be a priest, only to find that the 
young man’s brain is tom in two by his own psychological 
disharmony. 

Other Irish domestic dramas are those of Padraic Colum, 
whose The Tiddler's House (1903) shows the degrading effect 
of drink and a love of noisy clamour on Conn Hourican, an 
Irish fiddler, while in The Land (1905) the theme of the irrecon- 
cilability of parents and children again finds expression. 
Thomas Mstsktrry (1910) is a realistic treatment of the problems 
of an Irish workhouse. 

Although the English thesis-drama has come to full flower 
in the present century, it had begun to blossom in the 1880’s 
and 1890’s. Shaw began his dramatic career in 1892, while 
Sir A. W. Pinero’s The Second Mrs Tanqueray and The Notorious 
Mrs Ebb smith and H. A. Jones’s Michael and bis Lost Angel , 
The Triumph of the Philistines, etc., also date from the nineteenth 
century. Now, of all forms of drama, the play of ideas must 
keep abreast of the times, and if the thesis-dramatist fails to do 
this his work stands little chance of success. Shaw proved 
equal to the task of adaptability, but neither Pinero (iSjj- 
1934) nor Jones (1851-1929) had such elasticity of mind. 

Both of them, however, continued writing plays in the 
opening years of the period here under review, Pinero even 
going on up to 1932, when A Cold June appeared. After Iris 
(1901) Pinero produced the following: Letty (1903); A Wife 
without a Smile (1904); the celebrated His House in Order (1906), 
one of Alexander’s most profitable productions; The Thunder- 
bolt (1908); Mid-Channel (1909); Preserving Mr Panmure (1911); 
The “Mind the Paint ” Girl (191 z); The Widow of Wasdak Head 
(1912); Playgoers (1913); The Big Drum (1915); Air Livermore's 
Dream (1917); The Freaks (1918); Monica's Blue Boy (1918); 
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lawyer Sir Daniel Carteret. The drama was evolved with 
consummate technical ability, but the great climax of the cross- 
examination scene was artificially contrived. The melodramatic 
school in which Jones had won his early triumph of The Silver 
King had left its mark on his style, and this is equally apparent 
in later plays, such as The Lie (1914). 

Jones, indeed, like Pinero, was a static, not a progressive 
force in the twentieth-century theatre, and nothing that either 
of them wrote in the period we are reviewing calls for extended 
mention. Their plays have little even of the literary merit of 
some of the ‘old-fashioned’ dramatists whose work we noted 
in dealing with poetic drama. They were supremely competent 
craftsmen of the theatre, but none of their Ideas strikes deep 
and none of their dialogue reaches the level of really tragic or 
powerfully emotional tension. They were effective after- 
dinner playwrights, serious enough in their profession, but not 
ideologists of the Shavian stamp. 1 

E. C. St John Hankin (1869-1909) was much closer to Shaw 
than either Jones or Pinero. But his dramas are shot through 
with a cynical pessimism quite alien to the spirit of Shaw, and 
they make even the heaviest Ibsen play seem comparatively 
good-humoured. His was certainly a great talent, but perhaps 
no other English playwright has shown such a complete lack 
of faith in human nature. And since human nature must always 
be the main fount of sustenance for drama, it follows that the 
constant stressing of man’s unpleasantness will produce a 
repellent type of play. Hankin’s work is inspired, like Shaw’s, 
by a reaction against the sentimentalism of the nineteenth- 
century stage. But Hankin has none of Shaw’s constructive 
genius: his attacks crumble their targets, but they build up 
nothing in their place. 

In The Two Mr Wetherbjs (1903) there is an almost Gilbertian 

1 The following is & list of Jones’s plays subsequent to 1900: The hotkey's 
Carnival (ipoq 1 , hits Dane's Defence (jpoo), The Princess’s A lose {1902). Chance 
the Idol (1002), Wbitnasbing Julia (1905), Joseph Entangled ( 1904). The Cbevaleer 
(1904), The Heroic Stubbs (1906), The Hypocrites (1906), Tie Goal (1907), The 
Evangelist (1 907), Dolly Reforming Herself (1908), The Knife ( 1 909), We Corf t be as 
Bad as Ail That (1910), Fall in. Rookies V1910), The Ogre (1911), Lydia Gilmore 
(toti). The Dhinc Gift (1913), Mary goes First (1913), The Lis (19x4), Cock o’ the 
Walk (1913), T be Pacifists (1917). 
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Mm^o daU Jr tJ ' PC °f jmsband, mated with an uncofgenhi 
companion. His principles prevent him from breaking away 
from her, and he ts more or Jess resigned to his fate. (There is 

plot ) C RicL C d W ln h t?' about this P a “° f the 
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end she deliberately heaps hospitality on Ethel and her mother, 
hoping thereby to let her son have a taste at dose quarters of 
what he is proposing to live with. Her plan succeeds, but in a 
surprising way, since it is Ethel who breaks off the match, 
unable to endure the tedium of country life in the Cassilis 
home. Here indeed is an abyss of petty intrigue, a sodety 
whose rottenness reminds us of die world of Somerset 
Maugham’s Our Betters. 

In The Last of the De Mullins (1908) things are little better, 
though there is a faint ray of redemption gleaming in the 
character of Janet. It is yet another version of the old-versus- 
young theme, the De Mullin family tradition pitted against the 
New Woman in the person of Janet. This independent young 
lady had broken away from the De Mullin stronghold, and had 
diosen to earn her own living in a manner shocking to the 
family pride. For once Hankin created in Janet a character 
whom he did not despise. Janet glories in her fight against the 
effete forces of tradition, and finds in her motherhood more 
than compensation for the bitterness of her struggle. 

There is no doubt that Hankin possessed great dramatic 
gifts. But his genius was marred by too much insistence on 
cynical themes, and his characters are twisted, as in a distorting 
mirror, into ugly shapes and monstrous attitudes. Society, 
especially of the rich, leisured, match-making, fox-hunting 
type has no special claims to virtue; but it is only a small section 
of the real world, and even in that small section goodness 
cannot be quite as rare a bird as Hankin seems to imply. The 
plays of Hankin, in fact, are an outs t a n d in g example of what the 
thesis-drama can lead to in unsympathetic hands. There is no 
point in destructive criticism of society unless a remedy is 
suggested. Shaw and others pointed out a path through the 
Sargasso Sea of social iniquity. Hankin did not. 

A recent drama which in some ways recalls the methods 
of Granville-Barker and Hankin is Terence Rattigan s Tot 
Winslow Boy, which received the Ellen Terry Award as the best 
play of 1946. Here the theme, based on a famous legal struggle 
of over thirty years before, is die accumulation of trouble which 
can result from a small initial mistake. A young naval cadet at 
Osborne is expelled for supposedly stealing a postal-order, 
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SSSK Ws thr °^ au his energies into the battle to 
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but plays of other dramatists, including JvfiJ ton’s Comns and 
Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel, proved equally successful. The 
Old Vic, the most famous of all London’s repertory theatres, 
was also primarily a home of Shakespeare, and under the 
management of Lilian Baylis the remarkable feat of producing 
every play in the Shakespearean canon was accomplished. 
A repertory of opera and ballet was established at Sadler’s 
Wells in 193 1, and from the nucleus of that theatre’s company 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet grew into such a major artistic triumph 
that it ultimately transferred to Covent Garden, leaving a 
secondary company in its former home. 

In Ireland the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, was inaugurated in 
1904, and this distinguished playhouse, the outcome of the 
Irish Literary Theatre directed by Yeats, Martyn, and others, 
was to prove itself one of the main props of the repertory 
movement. It owed much to the generosity of Miss Homi- 
man, as did the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, at which the 
Manchester School of dramatists were encouraged to bring 
Northern English life on to the stage in vigorous dialect 
dramas. 

Liverpool also inaugurated a notable repertory theatre when, 
in 191 r, Basil Dean and Alec Rea joined forces at the Play- 
house. From 1923 the theatre was under the direction of 
William Armstrong, who staged many interesting and thought- 
ful productions, including a generous selection of original one- 
act dramas. 

The Cambridge Festival Theatre (1926-33) has already been 
separately noted (see Chapter I), but although it was chosen 
for special mention in this work, it was not by any means alone 
in making of itself an artistic centre of drama for a whole 
district. The Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich, under the 
direction of Nugent Monck, and the Hull Repertory Theatre 
were other notable homes of the drama in the provinces. 
The Northampton Repertory Theatre, originating in 1927, 
has also to date a solid record of over twenty years* serious 
dramatic work behind it. At a theatre such as Northampton, 
where a new play every week is necessary, the work involved 
for the stage personnel is enormous, and it is to this theatre’s 
credit that a particularly high standard of staging and d£cor. 
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under Osborne Robinson, has been maintained throughout the 
company’s history. 

Perhaps the most famous of all British repertory theatres has 
been that at Birmingham. Originating in 1 907 in the Edgbaston 
Assembly Rooms as the Pilgrim Players, it Liter moved Into a 
permanent home in Station Street, Birmingham, in 1911. This 
building was a pioneer in the movement for new ideas in 
theatre construction, and, though very small, it proved itself 
equa to ir Barry Jackson’s ambitious programme of serious 
™UU C T nmC 2 tS ? drama - Shakes Pcare and Ibsen alternated 
with Shaw Ga sworthy, and Hankin, while the historical 
of such as Abraham Lincoln, works of 

Moaart, such as Cost Fan Tutte , and modern operas like Rut- 
gh S n S lmm rtal Hour gave added variety to the 
repertotre. One of the outstanding events was the production 
f ” P if f rdc ° f Shaw ' s *«* <" M'tbuJah in tprj. 

• record of fh W n ? C, - OV c r a pCrbd ° f some thirt y the 
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WStiTi W °i^ f ° r Shakc5 P“« in the old Unsworth 
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The growth of the one-act play, so notable in the period we 
are considering, has owed much to these very numerous 
private groups, while many experiments in staging, lighting, 
and exprcssionistic drama have sprung from non-professional 
organizations. The amateur movement, indeed, is one of the 
most outstanding characteristics of the twentieth-century 
stage, and deserves a far more extended treatment than it is 
possible to give here. 

Obviously England has become a hive of drama in the last 
fifty years. At the end of the seventeenth century there were 
only two or three playhouses in the whole country, and even 
at the end of the nineteenth there was only a ring of professional 
provincial play centres sedulously aping the successes of 
London. Since 1900, however, the amateur and semi-amateur 
group has developed and multiplied from Cornwall to Aber- 
deen, from Yarmouth to Swansea, from Canterbury to Wigan. 
A national organization for amateur activities is the British 
Drama League, with headquarters in London, and much 
important work has also been done in the fostering of pro- 
vincial drama by the Arts Council. Almost every chocolate 
works and boot factor)' now has its amateur dramatic society; 
it is a similar regular feature in schools and colleges. The 
Church, openly associating itself in our own time with what it 
thundered against in the Victorian age, has, in innumerable 
parishes, its own play groups, producing not merely religious 
drama, but often enough West End comedy. The drama has 
indeed had its revenge on the Church since the early days of 
the nineteenth century, for it is recorded that in 1828, when 
the Brunswick Theatre caught fire, a sermon against theatres 
in general was actually preached in the smouldering ruins before 
all the sufferers had been removed. 

(iv) 'Experimental Dramas of Ideas: American and 
European Expressionism — English Experiments 

Despite the interest of many of the plays considered in this 
chapter, they make, on the whole, a less impressive show than 
the work of the Continental experimenters during the same 
period. The West End theatre, although it has given a hearing 
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to the plays of Shaw and other thesis-dramatists, has paid little 
attention to the new ideas of French and German playwrights 
such as Lenormand and Sudermann, who were the heirs of 
Antoine s Theatre Libre and of the Freie Biihne. Tentative 
experiments have been made with radio drama, such as 
Tyrone Guthrie’s The Flowers are not for you to Pick and poetic 
plays like those of Louis MacNeice and Christopher Hassall, 
but until the inauguration of the Third Programme in 1046 
little real progress was made in this direction. 

However, the European revolution in stagecraft which was 
escri ea in Chapter I has had at least isolated repercussions 
on e ondon theatre, and a number of interesting works 
from abroad have reached England in translation. Such were 
the Capek play R. U.R. (1923), a powerful indictment of modem 
robot-mechanism somewhat in the manner of Butler’s Ere- 
a r° me ? e t rman expressionist plays like Kaiser’s Gas 
L 9 X ' n t ■ j 1115 morc advanc ed repertory theatres, such 
mv Un5 m u d8e Fesriyal, have experimented with the 
studies nf dr 5 mas Lenormand, whose penetrating 

Subconsaous > L* Mangeur de Rices and L’ Homme 
X ar / am0 ? g the most °«gi°al of modem dramas. 

Jvount C ( ' rans ^ ted as Tl * E*“r of Dreams) deals with 
loeist and h- .tT* 10 P Iac ?s herself in the hands of a psycho- 
toks laiHn th* hC fauns, tracks her mental trouble 

Sirl sJZSmtFvia* ^ chUdhood - (A very effective 
adnrirablv fitted *<4* s . undar riieme, which proved itself 
? t0 , tedmic l ue of the cinema.) 

Fnol 7 nd dramas which have been produced in 

So Onl/S ^ the Capeks’ Insect Play (“And 

theme somewhat^; The Makropoulos Secret , which has a 

Se oosXnS f ar i.° ^ of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, 
th^ possibihty of extending human life beyond its present 

W represenmdT^P e ^ re ! s i° nis 1 ts Kaiser and Toller have 
night S and If Engk f^ by P la ys hke From Mom to Mid- 
iSessSiisSr fiS?' ° n i M"- Tbc . first of these shows, in 
drudgery of tivilizQdUfrf* 5 V T1 P osslbi hty of escape from the 

is fin?u7 driven to ^dde^n ^ dcfk ’ who 
exnlosinn in«t^d ■ in ^ “e climax of the great gas 

explosion, instead of opening up to the miserable gas?workers 
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the chance of a new horizon as cultivators of the land, merely 
increases their gloom and sense of overwhelming disaster. 
Masses and Men shows a similar mass-frustration in the failure 
of a workers’ rebellion against industrial tyranny. 

Of other outstanding European dramatists, J. P. Sartre has 
recently (1948) been represented in London by Crime Passionnel, 
which was successfully transferred to the West End after a 
preliminary run at the Lyric, Hammersmith, the home of so 
many interesting plays with an experimental flavour. 

Beside the plays already mentioned, the work of a few 
Italian, Belgian, and Spanish dramatists has had a hearing, and 
something of an influence, on the English stage. Luigi 
Pirandello broke from historical conventions in his Henry IK, 
and produced a much-discussed experimental drama in Six 
Characters in Search of an Author (1921). The Belgian dramatist 
Maeterlinck’s fine play The Burgomaster of Stilemonde has been 
translated into English, and there have been effective dramas 
from Spain, such as Martinez Sierra’s The Cradle Song and The 
Romantic Young Lady , together with the Quinteros’ The Lady 
from Alfaqueque. Oriental dramatic feasts were provided by 
the very successful Chinese play Lady Precious Stream and the 
beautiful and moving Circle of Chalk. 

A French playwright whose dramas have been much ad- 
mired in England is Jean-Jacques Bernard (1888- ). A good 

example of his work is Martine (192 a), a play with a delicate 
pathos curiously suggestive of the tunes of Debussy, such as 
“La fille aux cheveux de lin.” It is a charming French idyll, 
an impressionist water-colour taking life on the stage and 
telling a simple story ofa peasant girl who remains at heart true 
to a Parisian journalist, although he afterwards marries a more 
cultured woman. The peasant girl meanwhile marries a 
countryman and settles down with him in apparent content, 
but the past refuses to be buried, both for her and her former 
lover. The play has a dear-cut and tidy construction (almost 
as well managed iaits way as Somerset Maugham’s The Circle ), 
the tale of the two pairs of lovers revolving neatly around an 
old woman, the journalist’s grandmother, who senses the 
tragedy of Martine and attempts without success to soften its 
pain. The play requires the most careful handling in production, 
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otherwise its overtones will be missed. Bernard's subtle im- 
d ,° eS T Iend , iKd£ easil y to the atmosphere of 
Sn sS^ 5 ^’ bUt , U " dc - ttottginative and sensitive dircc- 
anMefimM h 15 w °rk received at the Gate Theatre, it has 
an indefinable yet clearly French emotional charm. 
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Edna St Vincent Millay’s smoothly flowing poetic drama \ 
be Lamp and Ik Bill, although rather too much in the manner t 
f Swinburne and Stephen Phillips for modern taste, has been 
erformed in this country with success. And Marc Connelly’s 
rudy of Negro characters. Green Pasture t, together with Susan 
ilaspell’s domestic, dramas, Alison’s House and Trifles, have 
dded to the very considerable debt the English stage has owed 
a America during the present century. 

Of the British experimenters themselves perhaps Scan 
3 ’Casey (1884- ) is the most brilliant, and his work more than 
(reserves the great tradition of drama established by the Irish 
heatre at the end of the Victorian age. After Juno ana the Pay- 
ock (1925) and The Plough and the Stars (1926), a powerful play 
lealing with the Irish Revolution of 1916, ensued the wonder- 
fully moving war drama The Silver Tassie (*9*9)» y . 

^ates (1934), and Red Roses for Me (1949- J be Stiver Tassie 
vas a brilliant blend of realism and expressionism, in which the 
ioldiers were used with fine tragic effect as a Chorus, much 
n the manner of Greek drama. The play was a far finer com- 
nent on war than the much acclaimed Journey s Hnd( 192 
by R. C. Sherriff, which none the less made a powerful im- 
pression in the theatre when it was well acted, n ttmn the Oates 
showed strongly the influence of expressionists methods. 
This dramatic stream— it is scarcely a drama in the ordinary' 
sense — takes for its material the endless flow of human 
merchandise through Hyde Park gates. It is an extraordinary 
work in every way, attracting a good deal of criticism on its 
production at the Royalty Theatre in London m *934* K 
revolves around three main characters — a Bishop, a Dreamer, 
and a Prostitute. But they are mere boats on the great saot 
striving, frustration, agony, crime, lust, hope, and fear whi 
O’Casey secs Hyde Park to be. It is indeed a microcosm of 
modern civilization that he presents in this dramatic panorama, 
and, though it may be doubted whether die cinema rather than 
the stage is not the place for such a shifting whirlpool, there 
can be no doubt at ail of the poetic power of the work, which 
is in the true line of descent from the great names of Irish 
drama— Yeats and Synge. There are fom scenes: On a 
Spring Morning,” “On a Summer Noon, On an Autumn 
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Evening, On a Winter Night.” Into these are poured the 
flotsam and jetsam of modem London, including an atheist, 
a whore, nursemaids, park attendants, and a chorus of down- 
and-outs. The whole play is a magnificent symbolic synthesis 
. present-day civilization, irradiated throughout with the 
vision of a true poet. 

There are many other English plays of this period which 
ave at least a tinge of experimental expressionism about them, 
o y a few of them can be mentioned here. Outstanding 
examples ■were Denis Johnston’s charming Irish fantasy The 
. ? tn A e bellow Rh’tr (1934), Aldous Huxley’s psychological • 
77 m ^ e l: s a p d sons against a background of spiritualism. 
The World of Ughtlxni), and the experimental p£ys of J. B. 
^n i e rv such > zs J ohnso ” Mr Jordan (1939) and Tint and the 
J ^ I ^^j’, t ^^ ani r S I t ^ ie normal time-sequence 

mental ’ In . Jenson over Jordan very effective experi- 

nhv TT,r».t, as ,.™ ade of masks. An early semi-experimental 
^Sj° u , s tI if me was Jerome K. Jerome’s The 
Botwd hn? \ u ird Floor Back (1908), and another was Outward 
which ^ jetton In this last play the manner in 

peonkd bv S?? whIch « outward bound is 

a mastem^r^ r S* 1 a T d , women on their way to judgment is 
was John ^ stuc *y °f adolescence 

lVoodle -> C 1 ? 28 ). and of another 
Shair P’ s ™ Green Bay Tree 
from * e German Msdm in 
been the ohvs’nF T^ e f gln 2 recent experiments in drama have 
Th J , Ja ^ Bridie ’ such as A Ski** Ckr & 
and (>?S 

backward andfii - 2,1 j -A Sleeping Clergyman switches itself 
Wrdto?8R < ri d ^ lth * reat *iU, backward to >0 67, 

»kid> .howLi =<=mSh™Sa°S' n d ™“-^'‘'±.«> Tto(i 947 ). 

of History m opposition to his univer^V^iJH 6 " m P, rcsentm g a Professor 
own convictions. One was tnsSEZTli ,ud ?°" t!CS standing firm in his 
With public opinion in An Enemy of the 8tocktrasln and b‘ s conflict 
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effective use was made of familiar Biblical themes, while la ah 
of them there is lively writing. King of Nowhere (1938), Babes in 
the Wood (1938), and The Golden Legend of Shulls (1939) being 
other representative examples of Bridie’s incisive style. The 
plays of this dramatist have proved extremely popular with the 
English and Scottish repertory theatres, and from the time of 
his earlier plays. The Sunlight Sonata (1928) and The Switchback 
(1929), Bridie has built up for himself a large public, both in 
London and the provinces. 

A number of his works are attempts to resuscitate the past. 
Their technique is often reminiscent of Shaw, presenting, for 
example, the figures of Biblical or Arthurian antiquity in a 
modern dress and speaking a closely clipped, idiomatic speech. 
In many of his dramas Bridie reveals a wide knowledge of 
the Old Testament, and there is in his style a curious blend 
of patristic eloquence with twentieth-century colloquialism. 
Holy Isle (1942), Jonah and the Whale (1 932), Tobias and the Angel 
(1930), The Dragon and the Dove (1942), and The Sign of the 
Prophet Jonah (1942) all breathe an atmosphere of primitive 
religion. And in Lancelot (1945) the famous Arthurian figures 
of Galahad and Elaine, Lancelot and Merlin, are given a new 
lease of life. They are entirely despoiled of Irvingesque glitter, 
even revealing an original eugenic twist in Merlin’s plans for a 
perfect human being. A good example of Bridie’s method in 
handling a more modern theme is Mr Bolfiy (1943)- Here, 
again, there is a religious atmosphere, the play turning on the 
conjuring up of the fiend Bealphares, alias Bolfiry, by a group 
of bored young people billeted during the Second World War 
in a lonely Highland manse. The dialogue is very spirited and 
the magical incantation scene cleverly written. Throughout the 
play (which owes something, perhaps, to Chesterton’s Alagtc) 
there is a thread of satire of Calvinistic pedantry in the person 
of the Scottish minister, McCrimmon. But, for all its good 
qualities, the drama lacks development. Its characterization 
is weak, and some of the dialogue has a strained and over- 
conscious modernism. Moreover, it is a situation rather than 
a drama: the fiend is merely conjured up, and that is all. It 
might have made a good one-act play, but in its present full- 
length form it only arouses expectations which are not fulfilled. 
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characterization. A play needs mote to it than a single arresting 
situation, and a stage with no scenery becomes intensely boring 
after a couple of hours or so. ‘Realism’ on the stage often 
misses the mark, but when the whole theatre is pressed into 
service as a realistic adjunct the limit is surely overstepped. 
One’s imagination can accept the fact that a stage represents 
Chicago or Wigan or Timbuctoo, but nobody in a theatre can 
for a moment be lulled into believing that his neighbours in 
stalls and gallery are displaced Czechs and Poles billeted in a 
German provincial playhouse. Neither can anyone be terror- 
ized (unless he is extremely naive) by an announcement from 
the stage that bubonic plague has broken out in one of the 
boxes. 

Despite all this, however, Cockpit was a welcome change 
from ordinary West End drama, and anything that points in a 
new direction in the theatre needs encouragement even if one 
docs not agree with its ideas and technique. 

At the time of writing not very much new ground is being 
broken by English playwrights, and there seems to be a 
serious shortage of dramatists of the younger generation with 
both fresh ideas and an ability to write for the theatre. But the 
plays of Peter Ustinov (1921- ) have originality and dis- 

tinction. The Banbury Nose (1944), for instance, was a clever 
variant on the family-tree type of drama such as Milestones . 
Instead of going forward from one century to the nest, the 
progress of the play was backward from one generation to its 
antecedent. The audience thus acquired in each act advance 
information of what the characters’ actions would be. Besides 
The Banbury Nose, Mr Ustinov has proved his worth in other 
plays which show a true knowledge of character and the 
stage, such as The Indifferent Shepherd (1948). He is a dramatist 
who, given reasonable good fortune and support, may well 
go far. 
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draiia of character— comedy and farce 

of character is perhaps less easy to segregate than other 
“ 1S obvious that aU plays above the level of mere 
defeerive ’)?” “ ° mc of characterization; even 
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h^nZtd^pS^ If^tric^ST™ once even 
Surcomp“rhons mlfhav' Z ° f ",** ?*“* 

altogether false emnW' value, but they place an 

English comedv whi if ° n **“ bterary quality of modem 
seventeenth cannot hold a clndle to the late 

perfectly chiselled 1 ? c 2 medlc thnbre and the building up of 
of literary grace n.TjFT And « is "or only a qSesdon 
modem age S is on all sW°' 7 tamcd c Pigtam. Since the 

than that of William .Fo^Z^ 17 k “ E f Ceful 
lists m ir* lot- _t. a , la 7 or Queen Anne, comic drama- 


s might well olearAk JVu*? °f. Q ueen A°ne, comic drama- 
ects modern dmes t ^^PP^, idiomatic style merely 
want another revival of sho ^d. Certainly we do not 

Lytton’s Not so Bad borate archxological comedies like 

former age. ^ “ e rno£ l es and manners of a 




Semipermanent Set 

fifth Xight, tlcMqnrd by Osborpr Robinson (Northampton Rrpt rtory Theatre, it| (8>. 
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But the matter goes much deeper than this. For the whole 
dramatic architecture of Restoration comedy was directed to 
the construction of memorable type-characters, each one a 
concentrated symbol, a quintessence of human frailty deriving 
from the old doctrine of the ‘humours.’ It was this power of 
supercharging each character with the complete psychological 
history, as it were, of his special type which made the late- 
seventeenth-century figures so foursquare and, of course, so 
much larger than life. The supreme example of this is Lady 
Wishfort in The Way of the World, in whose magnificent tirades 
whole generations of voluble viragos seem to be concentrated, 
and in whose Toilet Scene are accumulated the stored-up 
vanities of every battered female still “full of the vigour of 
fifty-five.” And if we look to Molifere for examples there is a 
whole portrait-gallery of perfectly finished studies for the end- 
less delight of future generations. , . . 

Modern English comedy does not make this impression of 
concentrated characterization. It takes, admittedly, the frailties 
of human character for its basis in the manner of the great 
comic writers from Aristophanes to Manvaux, but it somehow 
fails to universalize or epitomize them. Its ideas arc frequently 
very amusing, its situations resulting from clash of character 
highly diverting, its plots hilarious, and its lines smoothly 
slick as the cocktail lounges and London flats m which so much 
of it takes place. But it is mostly a mere stream of clever talk 
flowing over the river-bed of an adroitly managed intrigue. 

The characters, however, run off the memory 'like water off a 
duck's back, and one feels too often that the authors have 
constructed their people around the play, and not c p ay 
around their people. No doubt the major comedies of Shaw 
arc an exception to this, but Shaw is in any case an exception 
to everything, and his work, already-dealt with above, belongs 
much mote to the drama of ideas than to that of character and 

Thins not the place to describe the history and development \N- 
of modem comedy, which requires a volume to its • 
is of interest to note that the great English comic tradition !m 
been (at least in part) recaptured during the present century, 
whereas during the age of Victoria it came very 
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A . ft « Colman and Sheridan comedy 
lnto nineteenth-century farce, and by early 
S,»nV CS ?= a“ amk ° f W Stratum Sk 
mi P ,L \ Co T‘ r badbi: “ 1 trailed into the muddy rags of Did 
“^Account! witi? tUr 7* 'f Cambtnl ‘ m ( i 8 46) and Hot to Sink 
fC S“ , r W ?" ( ' 14 * T - w. Robertson effected 
cSf/«?,#r^V, n f ?r m /°/ “ mcd >’ “ England with plays like 
the later rn j d (ilty), helping to prepare the path for 
fled rwZ ^ ° SOClll ? r o 0 c blms and discussion, as exempli- 
comic an wa \ cr n’- a ? d Shaw - Meanwhile a high levef of 
S w th <e be “ S dfsP'Td b f '7- S. Gilbert (who has been 
his style as hr'dVl f SUCC l bn S ds h Aristophanes), deriving 
gan2 of T P pi T the *”!““« burlesques and extrava- 
C/pic W SU ? a , S rw “’’iAriadn, and Ti, 
the genuine tmdinn * ’ 3S bccn a long and serious gap in 

that^comcdv of !°” ° tbc comedy of manners, so much so 
great mass of r, ?f!J!l anncis Is 3 “ore fitting description of the 
in the first three nonsense produced by the English stage 
The late &““» of the nineteenth century. 6 
the neadV lo f “ w *' beginnings of the recovery of 

even more notable adv’ ! “ ld P rcscnt century has seen an 
modern conSv e, ?!““■ thou 8 h > « we have suggested, 
of the seventeenth tU1 ° t ^ S om P arc wilb the great examples 

for d,hcr subti ^ - -w ° f 

least lay somtdabn if, -? ou P of modem writers may at 

steps of the dranSdsts of ther^l j S foll ? wers in ,h e f°°t- 
Such are e P 0t * en ^£ e of English comedy. 

Sutro, St John ErviL^NMnrv Si V™!; S Barric ’ AUied 
Terence Rattigan And in rh Cow f rd - ?P d > m°re recently, 
Herbert has attempted ,o ‘,t b S ht °P era A - R 

Savoy operas with^ scries rf aTl t"? senre of GilbcIt ’ s 
duced at the Lyric Theatre qf deb 8 ht f“l musical plays, pro- 
as TmHvj Tolls f„, t and elsewhere, such 

andSf&SS;^’ ('5J 3 ). % (-94<S). 

finest of all twentieth-ccmn tbat m adc °ne of the 
of Ireland, great £ 
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apparent in 1907 that with the production of The Playboy of tht 
Western World a landmark in the modem revival of comedy 
had been reached. This vigorous and intensely original play 
was a tonic to the theatre of its time. Abandoning the Mayfair 
drawing-rooms of Wildean and Pineronian comedy, Synge 
went for inspiration to the bar parlour of a country public- 
house in a small village in County Mayo, Ireland. With his 
richly Irish characters, Margaret Flaherty (Pegeen), Michael 
Flaherty, Shawn Keogh, Christopher Mahon, and Old Mahon, 
all speaking the vigorously musical idiom of Ireland, Synge 
evolved a really humorous story, never allowing it, however, 
to dominate his characters as so many modem comedy 
writers do. 

The Playboy of the Western World is indeed an exceptional 
work in every way, and it is perhaps the astonishing command 
of such humour, as well as of the deep tragedy of Deirdre and 
Riders to the Sea, that has led many critics to see in Synge 
something of the universal power of Shakespeare, an ability 
to laugh as well as mourn, and in either mood to display 
supreme dramatic ability. 

The plot of this play is itself rich in comic suggestion. 
Christy Mahon’s coming to the small village where lives Pegeen 
Flaherty', affianced to the country yokel, Shawn Keogh, throws 
all the characters into a turmoil. It is supposed that Christy 
has murdered his father, but he speedily makes, with his airs 
and graces, conquest of the susceptible Pegeen. But his old 
father was, after all, far from dead, and his arrival and belabour- 
ing of Christy takes all the wind out of his sails. A second 
attempt on the father arouses the wrath of the village com- 
munity, but even this does not succeed in disposing of the 
tough old man, and finally, after an Irish communal row such 
as no one has ever put on to the stage either before or since. 
Old Mahon sides with his son, and the two quit the tavern 
together, leaving Pegeen broken-hearted at the loss of her 
beautiful playboy. 

It is unfortunate that so tremendous a break-away from the 
conventions of bedroom and drawing-room comedy as The 
Playboy of the Western World did not have more solid and 
influential results. For it pointed in a completely new direction. 
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and y« a direction which Shakespeare had known of in 
Th ‘ M , ,r y Wiv,s of Pindar, and A Hid 

shocked Si f r ] reland itself ' how£v “- ™ m “* 

character and * | k a " d lrr ' vercnt delineation of the Irish 
STS5" ? ky ™>“tly attacked in the country 
ta EnnW « S ' eTCn thou 6 h “ soon established itself 
comc£ „ * , r COmlC maStc T i£ “- But in any case Irish 
Spreading th> aj or amusing plays by Lady Gregory, such as 
shadowed hv I9 ° 4 ^' was soon to Be completely over- 
bmuerln frish , Cn0m,0US fi S“te of Bernard Shaw, who 
studious avoid, ^f'^rviness to his comedies, but with a 
aS sS / Ins t> ot characterisation. 

Enriish comedi l, “! e Pl ‘‘ jbc -y ‘f ,b ‘ Rulin’ Wcrli 

sophisticated rooms Jtsc ^ ,a tge]y within the confines of 
Dotts’ mt J r- rooms, only occasionally, as with Eden Phill- 

Grand Cham“s"Dumnd^'l Alkn Monk Bouse’s Tit 
cockney comedies ®?“ g outside for dialect or 

Side 7 S d pla >’ s Bathing the air of the country- 

dramad! s'dSo'f Ms' worked 1 * 1 ” s ° methil, g t0 the Irish 

Sir James M. Barrie fl8 tf d °f comedy by 

testified to his mcatcon!! Ite Iong thotrical career 

enormous popu aritv ^^ *' sta S e > “"d h = has “Joyed 
style showed a ble'nd'*op k r aUdlCnCe - S a11 oyer world. “ s 
whole his plays must he %J“ s y with sentiment, and on the 
pared withiewoi fibre. Com- 

champagne, sweetened i-n ft, 'T t ^ iey . are , ca f‘ au lait a ^ ter 
so constantly and thirl-l ^ ^ tolerable degree by a charm 
is said .0 have'cuhivated SSh* George 7 Herbert 

sciously cultivated charm. ttacS! - 50 Barae > we feel, con- 

in Aree of hh ewlie^nlf <JU “ t 'tssence ran best be discerned 
this century — -Quality dat f’S &om the beginning of 

(■Sioj), and Pitfr pj? (i „ 0 ,1 ( 9°*)’ rhs Admirable Crichton 
The first of these n m «l • . 

GaskeiPs Cranford. Whh i ts V m US P'™ °f psstiche from Mrs 
followers ’ wedding™" BIuc “l 1 Wh ite Room, pattens, 

atmosphere of beribboneThdriiW^ ? nd S eneIal 

> ylike gentility, it clearly draws 
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its inspiration from the world of Miss Matty and Miss Deborah 
Jenkyns, Miss Pole, and the Honourable Mrs Jamieson. 
Quality Street , however, is far behind Cranford in humoristic 
character-drawing, and the effect it makes is of the sentimen- 
tality of an Edwardian household, rather than of the delightful 
kindly wisdom of the true Cranford homes. None the less the 
play can be effective enough on the stage if delicately handled, 
as it usually is, but its faint air of sweet lavender and eggshell 
china makes it an easy butt for those who like drama to have 
some masculine strength about it. It is a very pop ar p ay 
with amateurs and small repertory companies, “P*"? 8 
two good female parts in it— the Misses Susan and Phoebe 

'^Tbe^Admrable Crichton shows another strain of Bame’s 
fantasy, a Gilbertian fondness for topsy-turvy and the presen- 
tation of the dramatis persona: in much altered circumstances. 
Lord Loam’s perfect servant, Crichton, is shown as momthan 
equal to his master and members of the aristocratic u 
when fate casts the whole company in indiscrimmate shipwreck 
on a desert island, Lord Loam’s steam yacht, the Bluebell 
having been lost in a Pacific gale. In these altered circumstances 
Crichton gradually assumes control over the inept aristocrats, 
and in the third act he is seen after two years as virtual lord ot 
the island. Not until a ship’s gun is heard from the ocean, 
announcing the long-delayed rescue by an English ship, is the 
new arrangement of master and servants shattered. In the last 
act we are back at Lord Loam's house in London. e 
relationships have been resumed, and Cnchton is again . 

' butler of his pre-island days. There is more than a tou ^ “ “ e 
philosophy of The Gondoliers or Utopia, Lsmtedibout this play, 
and once more we are reminded, as with Shaw’s wo * » 
far-reaching was the indirect influence of W. b. trUbert, 
though a full appraisal of that influence has yet to be written. 

Peter Pan , the best-known of aH Barne’spkys, has become 
almost a permanent pantomime in the Englis 
Christmas-time. Here, again, the Gilbertian strain is apparent, 
for fairies and pirates, flying children and mermaids, are 
inextricably mingled in an atmosphere strong y re 
hlanthe and The Pirates of Penzance. The play, which has 
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proved itself a constant delight to children for over forty years 
has very attractive settings-The Never Land, the Mermaids 1 
Lagoon, the Home under the Ground, the Pirate Ship, and the 
Tree Tops at the end. Its elf-hero, Peter Pan, was a dramatic 
creation worthy of Gilbert himself, and the charming Wendy 
was so much taken to heart by audiences that she even set a 
fashion in chtldren s names. Throughout the play Barrie’s 
“f co ! “.and chii Wlikc delight in the gossamer of fantasy 
P ft ,1% T'l 1 " the charactec of the boy who never grew up. 
to IZnSl h “i- t u5 a PP <*\°C Cindmlla and Aladdin, and is likely 
in Wonder? s classic for ever in the company of Alice 

“ Wonderland and the fairy-tales of Hans Anderseh. 

is comner^,i P Uys sh ,? w the “ scntial Barrie. In them there 
to he w I oatrecraft, a sentimentalism that is too persistent 
£1“- always even to those who most actaire it, a 
situation Th ar l cy * ^ a fetidness for Gilbertian inversions of 

famas°es'do i,l Un r iUnCntal o° b ) cction «° Barri = is 
are not the nn en j U 8^ to be genuine fantasies. They 

GUbert- d.erar ba ! hed ? d swa 86 M “S incredible fictions of 
waTOrd rfL?™ t0 °n 0ft “ a m '“ laying of real life, a 
psychology has m ea l 5ter ' ce °f a kind which modem 
They are^in short f* 1 * l ° an naind. 

be acceptable to m ’ ° n ? C t0 Ecnt i men tal wish-fulfilment to 

theatre-goers. I, has been urged 
honest artificiality. f SICal comed 7 without its frank and 

on of a fot “ cc * ^. crc i s 2 deliberate laying 

music calling 1 Marv Rose ° f ^ fairies Md “nearthly isiand- 
bringingTef ghoTt on nTX 7 & ° m h . er husband . “ d « l*st 
finale. However in Dr sta !p in a curiou s'j r spectral 
something of a corrective^’ 6 **'!, fe 9 * 7 ! * e “ was P eiha P s 
since the theme is that even a ^ hablt of rhapsodical fantasy, 
life we long for does 1, If, 2 su P erna tvral transference to the 
capable of more happiness ot ® al c us necessarily 

of an irritating modern hahit 6 *'u' m ? n earI P exam P le 
phrases for titles. The cinema h “ Smg ^PP 121 quotations and 
tasteless custom, two ofhs wm« r f c “ d P takcn “P this 

lit Beil Tolls and fit Which WcSme) ^ bemg F ° r ' V,m 
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York, 1917). This fine comedy is the play of Maugham most 
nearly comparablewith the theatre of Wycherley and Congreve, 
t satirizes in masterly fashion the empty morality of a section 
ot the London aristocracy at the time of the First World War. 
in the character of Pearl Grayston, one of the most unpleasant 
women ever introduced to the London stage, Maugham con- 
centrates all his venom. The cold-hearted emotional imbroglio 
er re ations with her stockbroker admirer is managed with 
onsummate theatrical skill, and the way in which the threat- 
ened social fabric is preserved after the degrading climax gives 
a specially cutting edge to the implications of the tide. 0*r 
Vetters may perhaps date— it is to be hoped that it will— but as 
Ure , wkat London society was like at a particular 
of mariners USt a wa ^ s rank ver y high as an unpleasant comedy 

is » an even more perfect piece of 
chosen and a* 1S Cirdt (1921). The tide was again finely 
ficanr ^ ? 3th ’ eas y flow of *e work, with its signf- 
c^edir r^ ?, ° f eVCQts ’ m . akes h a masterpiece of the 

SnteLp^ 

shock both fn ? ni° U u 3 L d uverpaintcd woman, proves a 
Elizabeth has h C ir^ ak j tk an d ^ er husband. Meanwhile 
poSii ? u “? of , hcr <=6°**= furniture-collecting, 
guest in the honsp US u5 ^ an ^’ plans an elopement with a 
the Malav Stater A* n ^ an who offers her a life abroad in 

to buy her off ^ ^ Undcr Us fa,h “’ s influence, attempts 
sacrifice buth?rZe..\ d ‘ Spbl) ' of moc . k devotion and srif- 
of what he offers her W* U I nCS /f an d straightforward statement 
husband, just as his t^rh' j 3 ? e she '°° Anally leaves her 
the dramatist *" h , ad lrft hcrs - the last scene 

of emotion when he° of thc psychology 

which finally clinches FnS .J r, S . ay the onc d 110 ® 
with him: ' Ehzabeth s faltering will to go off 
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Teddie. But I wasn’t offering you happiness. I don’t think my 
sort of life tends to happiness. I’m jealous. I m not a 
very easy man to get on with. I’m often out or temper 
and irritable. I should be fed to die teeth with you 
sometimes, and so would you be with me. I dare say 
we’d fight like cat and dog — [she turns to face him] and 
sometimes we’d hate each other. Often you d be 
wretched and bored stiff and lonely, and often you d 
be frightfully homesick, and then you’d regret all you d 
lost. Stupid women would be rude to you because we d 
run away together. And some of them would cut you. 
I don’t offer you peace and quietness. I offer you unrest 
and anxiety. I don’t offer you happiness; I offer you 

Elizabeth [stretching out her arms]. You hateful creature. I 
absolutely adore you. 


In addition to Our Betters and The Circle , other P* a YS 
Somerset Maugham which show his mastery of the cratt ot 
comedy are Smith (1909), The Land of Promise (1914), V”ekpc 
(1909), The Constant Wife (1927). and The Breadwinner (1930)- 
In a more serious vein is The Sacred Llame (1929; pro u 
New York, 1928), a powerful play deahng with a modier s 
determination to end her son’s shattered life by admimstenn^g 
an overdose of a drug to him when she learns dw , 
about to have a child by another man. The son as 
an incurable invalid as a result of a flying accident, and he : is 
watched over with pathological devotion by a pro e 
nurse, whose character is very skilfully drawn by the author. 
Further fine character studies were produced in the highly 
effective drama Rain (1925). originally in fiction form, hut 
dramatized so as to provide a strong acting opportunity 
r61e of Sadie Thompson. 

Maugham is, without doubt, one of the most competent 
craftsmen of the modem English theatre, and thoug 
much to compare his dialogue seriously with the sapp 
diamond fire of Congreve and Farquhar, as is sometime , 
there can be no doubt that he has mirrored mo e JY 
with quite as much precision as did the Restoration damaMts* 
And, if modem society has not the rich qualitieso . 

teenth*century ancestors of the time of Charles II o 


\ 
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The comedies of Frederick Lonsdale (1881- Iwhowas 

' hive'Sdes with",? e ,ib f C ;? ° f Tic bUd °f tb ‘ Moihm, 

same ,h ? s f of M^gham, but they have not the 

St ? S ? Z , ly A Pk >' s **= S t™Z Cleaning (igaj), 
t *,,f W(i 9 2 7 ), and On Approval! 1927) have the power 
W charm audiences into a sense ofdelight byUrdr easy-flK 

effect wMe 1 T£ t 'r atl< J nS / ir d adm ' t management of theatrical 

between M« 1 j fe “ e P ot bmged on the association 

in ,he Arft 

with the ulrrm-.re P r Qrala fashionable woman’s bedroom, 
Sr crookTa^el 0 ”^^ “"W “nd *e disruption 
bur, as with*K« rL' P r T j" c sltuati ons were cleverly handled, 
aristocrats love c'f *** whcrc an °> d theme of a young 

Robemon ii Si : ?" a “ CSS < which bad b =“ ^ bf 

modernistic devices them w B ° ' 8<5 ^ refurbishcd with 
insufficiently original. W 2 scnsc of tbe “ Cldents being 

\ pro^ed^Smek nTf" ° fA ' A ’ MIn e (,882- ) have 

amateurs. Belinda! roraWf^'p- re ?f nory com panies and 

(1930) have all won pre / atber more serious Michael and Marf 

anything more than^greeabTe'triite' 'xl 7 T 0 ' be “ b£ 
central core of dramatic stre^nl. — ?° fib "’ n ° 

of 



intelligence of audienc^whiS^fe^ 116 demand on the 
popularity. ’ which probably accounts for their 

rewards arT^uchffiaTithilTan 07 “? dtrn comedy— its financial 

and it would be quite imn aver i table army of authors, 

briefest mention *« * even the 

more important. St John F L- must , said a ^ 
serious dramatist, produced * alt b°ugh fundamentally a 
Tfa First Mrs Fraser (ia?x\ 0 ^ om P e ^ nt rnodern comedy in 
' (1928) and an effective blend of comedy 
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and seriousness in Robert's Wifi (1937)- Other well-known 
modem comedies are C. K. Monro’s At Mrs Beam s ( 1921); a 
brilliant piece of ' regional’ comedy, Harold Bnghouse s play of 
Salford, Hobson's Choice (19.6); ]• B. Fagan s Pepys comedy 
And So to Bed (1926); J. H. Tomer’s The Lelies of the Field 
. - -r, « ar J j 7/ P/ji.r /a Advertise 


nd So to Bed (1926); J. Jtl. turner s V *7,* “T 

(1023)- R. C. Megroe and Walter Hackett s It Pays to Advertise 
(1924); Walter Hackett’s romantic Ambrose Apptejobn s 


(1924); Walter nacnett 5 wiiumu- -- Applejobn 1 

Adventure (1922); and, more ie cently, the comedies of Terence 
Rattigan, soch as the very successful French without Tears (1 93 6 )> 
Merton Hodge’s The Wind end the Ruin (1933). which had a run 
of a thonsand performances, and Gerald Savory s amusing 
farce George and Margaret (1 937). “ which the characters of the 

d t7ugh.S vein have been the farces associated with die 
Aldwych and other theatres, which have proved 
the most financially soccessfol of all types of play r (and 1 the mo« 
worthless from the point of view of thamattc h}«ory). Soch 
■were Tons of Money (1922), Tbark (1927), Mwtfr (i 9 «J. 
Rookery Nook( 1926), and Banana Ridge (1958). °*“ 

“screaming farces” whose technique and 
show little change from tltose of the days of j ' % 

Fluff or Up in Mabel’s Room, have attracted hundreds 
thousands & theatre-goers, paying hundreds of fhoo^ds of 
pounds into the exchequer of the managements «««= enoush 
to control such certain paths to fortune. Farce, of ^course, has 
altered little in essentials since the ?" e,ecn * “““J.’ w /y 
some recent examples, such as Is jour J 
Necetsary? (t 9 44), the very titles seem ihrowbac 
Victorian pieces as Dldjou ever tend jour Wifi , 

Finally, and in a dais by itsdf , there ffl- *0 be »■>, 
sideted the work of Noel Coward (1899- )• Thx hebdnn^ 
at least as far as success goes, to the top tank of modern , 
English comic writers cannot be denied. But perhaps • “ 

theatrical history have such fame and wealth come to a mau for 

such flimsy achievement. , . . .1 „ _ n j prn 

A superbly accomplished gift for ^ 

age and making it imagine that its insipid con ■ a 

Gilbert’s phrase, “coruscations of impromptu epigram, 
mastery of evet^ trick of the trade, so that Ins comedies and 
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musml plays arc more like the exhibitions of a juggler than 
true dramatic creations, an unerring reflection of the moods 
c th= - a ? C ’, W ‘f ° Ut ’ howeT «'. even a glimmering 
ouiek fir 1“* “Sj 1 ' kad “ social progress, a technique of 
deUver )'. Whose very rapidity veils the 
SS thmncss of the underlying thought, an ability to 
c i. conversational rhythms of modern music in a 
“1 ? k but banal musical plays, whose long run of 
onl y recently broken down with the 
indefin II rC ??.^ aa fi c *86° ( 1946 ), these and many other 
Thf rent q ^acterixe the work of Mr Coward, 

durinv S Lr°. “““? of Us P k 7 s is that society has itself 
and thrrrf ■ We **j ve years been flimsy and unsubstantial, 
holdta v Ae e ’“ Kfle<:UnS ir> Mr Cowald *° d Ws like are only 
tions to A. ” llr0r up ' 0 osture. But there are deeper implica- 
theatre is as V??' ^2“ th if; for surel P function of the 
the frailties of ats . s ?“?> [ ° hberate the mind and not elevate 

audiences will seek^m erme 1^° * s, f dard ° f “ nduct wMch 

stage and think iAmart?’ *'* S “ ” P resented on 

slick streamlined^ 10 S 9?ward has poured out a flood of these 
fir '***% such “ Tic Vortex (, 9M ), Tl, 

incredibly stnpid^W^ ISa Cavalca <k (193 0> ^ 

both in America ’and'hTri’ ^ a! j mu,ed m,jljon3 of people, 
pretend that it has not fi!” 8 ? nd ’. a ? d i( would be idle to 
so fantastically successful CMcrtalmn g when it has proved 


CHAPTER VII 

NARRATIVE DRAMA— MELODRAMA 


next among our five elemental divisions of drama comes the 
type which tells a story, the drama of narrative, and this kind 
of play falls naturally into two main groups. There is the 
fictitious story (melodrama) and the true story (historical 
drama), and occasionally a blend of the two into ‘ truth-plus - 
fiction’ (historical melodrama). There is even a further sub- 
division into ‘more-truth-than-ficrion* and ‘ more-fiction- 
than-truth.* However, to avoid too much of Hamlet’s cate- 
gorizing, we may confine our attention here to (a) melodrama 
and ( b ) historical drama. Under the first heading will come the 
modern heirs of Seneca, Tourneur, and The Castle Spectre \ 
and under the second the successors of R icbard III , Louts XI, 


and the adaptations from Sir Walter Scott. .... . , 

Melodrama is an interesting dramatic form, and its historical 
emergence from the distintegration of formal tragedy m the 
eighteenth century has been all too little studied. In its 
aesthetic can be traced the breaking of the old literary bonds, 
symbols of revolt, and the dawn of theatrical realism in the age 
which preceded the French Revolution. The growth of melo- 
drama coincided with the growth of technical stage improve- 
ments, and English melodrama, though deriving fro m e 
French form, soon outpaced it . 1 The craving for stage 
sensation and horror is, no doubt, elemental, and our dramatic ■ 
literature is strewn with it from the earliest times. H** 77 e 
itself has owed not a little of its long popularity with ail classes 
of audience to its atmosphere of ghosts, daggers, poison, 
graveyards, and corpse-littered finale. Much the same is true 
of Macbeth and Richard HI. Again, from the time of l be 

x The rise of French melodrama -was due to various causes, “Ending the 
decadence of tragedy, the influence of La Chauasie, Meta , . 

diclog*', Rousseau, iAd the impact from the German theatre of Schdl«^d 

Kotzebue, together with the effects of theories lie Didoot on tte 

dramt bourgntt of S^daine and Beaumarchais. Houwald the 

melodrama were the works of Adolph MOllna: and Emscvon Houwald, the 
S'bsurrstiak, and the plays of Bibra, Smets, and Schrodcinger.; 
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criminal problem drama which rings the changes on a familiar 
pattern of murder and elimination of suspects. 

The literary ancestry of modem detective drama is, on the 
whole, plain enough to trace, but there are one or two missing 
links in the chain. It is, as we have seen, undoubtedly the heir 
of Victorian melodrama in many ways, but at what point the 
ethics of melodrama collapsed into the modem Barmecide 
Banquet of criminal investigation it is impossible to define. 
Detective novels and stories with a mysterious criminal back- 
ground which was slowly unravelled had, no doubt, been 
popular enough in the middle and late nineteenth century. 
Outstanding examples were Edgar Allan Poe’s The Purloined 
Tetter and The Murders in the Rue Morgue, with, later, the novels 
of Wilkie Collins and works like Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. But 
they are written as short stories or novels, not as plays. And 
it was perhaps not until the time of Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le 
Juif Polonais (adapted in English as The Bells, and performed, 
with Irving as Mathias, in 1871) that the stage had begun 
to appropriate to itself the specific technique of detective 
fiction. 

From that time onward the crook-detective play began to 
oust the straightforward thrills of snowstorm melodrama, and 
by the opening of the present century the genre was more or 
less ready to enter into its vast kingdom. 

A later reinforcement was the French Grand Guignol, which 
visited London in 1508, including in their repertoire the grue- 
some Les Trots Messieurs du Havre, which may have given Lord 
Dunsany a hint for the theme of A Night at an Inn. Meanwhile 
Homung’s Raffles had already been seen at the Comedy 
Theatre in 1906 with Gerald Du Maurier in the title part, and 
Trilby as far back as 1895. But with the exception of a few out- 
standing detective dramas, such as The Thirteenth Chair (1917)* 
Bulldog Drummond and others, it was not until the advent 
of the crook plays of Edgar Wallace (1875-1952) that English 
detective drama really came into its own. 

These extraordinary plays had an almost Chinese perfection 
of detail, a narrative skill which made all their melodramatic 
predecessors seem amateur and crude. Distinguished critics 
like Mr Desmond MacCarthy confessed to an admiration of 
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mftfZIZffi f° * hat ° tfrcntert'in or Tit If 7 ma 
our literature. ^ s “ atn of : * e horrifying running through 


our literature. 

late process e fn!f?u 0n ° f the . actuaI type was a comparatively 

in EmrT-in^ k,. * 1 , ,r° COIn , Jt - This segregation was assisted 
towards the end of / V °5 C 5; ^ etw , een ma j or and minor theatres 
influence of the r e i^^ lt . eent ^ century, and by the growing 
SfcR« 0tkC Wal aS ™P Med h l Monk Lewis 

it hacH^Town 3S ) n “ 1 | teent L century came to understand 
always llbZVT} 7 defi ? ed structure the characters being 
pSm were t;, - d *° ? c P lot - ^ essential drama* 
female an linnet m number — a . tyrant or traitor, a virtuous 
the normal scenes - a com rdian. Lakes and castles were 
the orchestra the n ^f? 10 , 0 ' altt & r0 agitato accompaniments in 
v=m often ft dev”u al 5 ack S r °“n'l- Occasionally: though not 
from the calcul-ir a .P°httcal significance, as is obvious 

naud,3mdofcma. J “ 80,!m ° f *= ^^ateenth-century 

playgoing worid^whi^h 111 dramatic history that the modem 
meKa and its It of P °. Ured ? uch , Korn ° n Victorian 
ready to welcome its p . a ?“S' s hould yet have been so 
and detective play Melod?,' :th ~ C l nhIry succcssor . the crook 
way crashes and snmwt oc ^ ra ™ a > however ridiculous its rail- 

«al code of “triTr- had a dcfini, = ethic ° f iK °™. a 

drama trades or? the ron S; whereas the modern crook 
frank and unabashed d r C a FP a ih n g of all human interests, a 
n^nistSkg to ?Ss 1r =e 8dt “ .“““r The ^ n ° doub( > 

what the detective novel ’ °<! 1 ^ ^ 0W S within its own limits 

for a quarter of a cent?^ £ an S ster film have been doing 
presen? age was L“"7, m But never before thf 

sections of the cot^unittf’ 1 ! appCtJtC . for horron b y M 

men, university dons hirfi (o‘ sbo P 5 “d distinguished clergy- 
men famous inZiteranire n,° Vernrnent offi eiais, M.P.’s and 
of the detective novel and the^ arB ’- a11 j 0nfcss th e fascination 
«■ a world which finds so „„ d ef C d“ Vt: d ran ? a - J < “ clear that 


to a world which Jtso 'rr dran ? a - * 1= clear that 
crossword puzzles there ic <•„ ^diversion m the solving of 
putties mere is something magnetic in the modem 
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cri min al problem drama which rings the changes on a familiar 
pattern of murder and elimination of suspects. 

The literary ancestry of modem detective drama is, on the 
whole, plain enough to trace, but there are one or two missing 
links in the chain. It is, as we have seen, undoubtedly the heir 
of Victorian melodrama in many ways, but at what point the 
ethics of melodrama collapsed into the modem Barmecide 
Banquet of criminal investigation it is impossible to define. 
Detective novels and stories with a mysterious criminal back- 
ground which was slowly unravelled had, no doubt, been 
popular enough in the middle and late nineteenth century. 
Outstanding examples were Edgar A l la n Poe’s The Purloined 
Letter and The Murders in the Rue Morgue , with, later, the novels 
of Wilkie Collins and works like Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. But 
they are written as short stories or novels, not as plays. ^And 
it was perhaps not until the time of Erckmann-Chatrian s Lt 
Jtdf Polonais (adapted in English as The Bells , and performed, 
with Irving as Mathias, in 1871) that the stage had begun 
to appropriate to itself the specific technique of detective 
fiction. 

From that time onward the crook-detective play began to 
oust the straightforward thrills of snowstorm melodrama, and 
by the opening of the present century the genre was more or 
less ready to enter into its vast kingdom. . 

A later reinforcement was the French Grand Guignol, whicn 
visited London in 1908, including in their repertoire the grue- 
some Les Trots Messieurs du Havre, which may have given Lord 
Dunsany a hint for the theme of A Night at an Inn. Meanwhile 
Homung’s Piffles had already been seen at the Comedy 
Theatre in 1906 with Gerald Du Maurier in the title part, an 
Trilby as far back as 1 89 j . But with the exception of a few out- 
standing detective dramas, such as The Thirteenth Chair (i 9 i 7 )> 
Bulldog Drummond (1921), and others, it was not until the advent 
of the crook plays of Edgar Wallace (1875-1932) that Eng s 
detective drama really came into its own. . 

These extraordinary plays had an almost Chinese perfection 
of detail, a narrative skill -which made all their melodramatic 
predecessors seem amateur and crude. Distinguished critics 
like Mr Desmond MacCarthy confessed to an admiration ot 
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their technical brilliance. 1 Their knowledge of police methods, 
ot criminal psychology, of dramatic means of arousing and 
maintaining suspense, of juggling from scene to scene with 
suspects until the audience was completely befogged as to the 
real crimmal, placed Edgar Wallace at once in the front rank 
ot school. His apprenticeship as a crime reporter 

and rus incredible facility as a detective novelist were valuable 
assets to his dramatic career. In a sense he was the twentieth- 
frjT/ Mrs Radcliffe, whose Tht Mjslmtl of 

Udalpbo and The Italian had terrified so pleasingly the young 

ladles of Jane Austen’s generation. 

But it was not only the Catherine Morlands and Miss 
Andrewses of the 1920’s who were fascinated by Tit Rimr 
Mid its successors. A wave of enthusiasm for dramas of the 
t-dgar Wallace type swept over the whole London theatte, 
l ? n ? ot be said to bave S P“» its forcc - Dramatists 

searched, and still search, in the recesses of their brains for 
5* ctme " with as much devotion as if it were a 
a»?j„!£ m . d qu l st ' Audi «>ces in their thousands were and 
ever no-LVu a PP a2 rng crime sequence that has 

the rti '^.Pnghsh sta gc. Murder most foul became 

•ThriK ■’ u' Ieltm . ouy ’ thc alpha and omega, of these 
mam . was 2151 to batter at the most 
mvstifv rh" tf C - mgS - r itb i a we P"Planned murder, then to 
evident* a ^ on g thread of conflicting criminal 

mem baid ^ t °, un f aTd the skein with a rapid denoue- 
mem based on clever shock tactics. 

Dlavs S ,P a f e T CrC , t0 s P ca h of the innumerable crook 

5me of EdlJj WM? L ° nd . < !l' St3ge has bcen floodcd sincc *>“ 

Sd a few h? \ aUaCC ' ¥ bav,: bccn ’ perforce, ingenious, 
ideas waTthaTV ?™ ^“ahty. One of the cleverest 
antedated Walla °? tamed m ^ Ghost Train , which actually 
Hete a tiw^f ?, P“ rs of TO S"e, being produced in 192,. 

r ^- Way P assen gers were shown stranded for 
, ”J bt “ ,he waiting-room of a lonely Cornish station. The 

plap of I^/r Wh£* ^nhSc^hl^ 9403, PP ' The best-known 

dramatic methods were Tie R ri $f es 5 lt ,hc quintessence of his 
09*8), Tie r^ W (tS) T r°: C«p*7), The Sque.hr 
masterpiece, TiecJe of ibe Fri £ b, n lj Sm '** ^ ll Bnd his 




Reaiistic Staging of the 1914 Era 

A scene from Peg o' My Heart, 




J. M. Synge’s “The Playboy of the Western World” 
at the Mercury Theatre 


EAolo Uoml r ilitncld 
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action hinged on a deliberately contrived criminal hoar in 
S dotation was represented to be halted by a 
sncctrai train. The suspense was cleverly worked up, 
the originally eerie atmosphere well maintained until the final 

rcT -n.e U °d n etective plays of Dorothy L. Sayers and Agatha 
CliStie (who has beerTstyled “the Queen of Game bjj some 
of her more devoted admirers) kive shown conMdemble « 
in this very profitable form of playwntmg. One ot Airs 
Oiristie’s later melodramas, Ten Utile N/,ggrrJ (i94j)» 
neifrrt example of the elimination of suspects tecluiique, the 
S^d^nfto reduce die suspects to theinevt«Ue £* 
whose final confession brings down the cumin- A new form 
of sensationalism found expression m Joan Temple s lun 
drama No Room cl tie Inn ( 1945). * s<* dld ttor t of cMd 
evacuees billeted in a brothel- . tnrie , : n suc h 

Some modem melodramas have sht iped «°“ S A 

above, was Sily dramatic in its arousing of undefined terror. 

Aiao“Hu 

surface, unabashed melodrama, reminiscent oCTlxlMs™* 
Oder Victorian pieces. AH the W. ar mgred. 
present. There was the hero accused of ^ of 

commit, and only saved from the scad - . from the 

time by the family doctor, who forced a confasmndom me 
real culprit Theri was the snaky v,lUtn«s wto pm«,uM ^ 
hero s wife by putting arsenic in her cott striking 

and lightning in the second act and a pnso , f rom the 

dock in the third. There were hystencal outbursts Mom 
wicked woman and a handful show of mmi d d as play 


the 

was 


ked woman and a beautiful show ot inn « “"T pky 

suffering young wife. And T^^^sSU 
; in London, it was gripping and tens 
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nriv tood P > 7 Tt fF orId il P r °«d »»**• 

Stifs ta r f aUng , theatrc -’ There were, of coSrse, 

Ser lUd f ‘f S f that Iaised * e wWe P k 7 “> * much 

dJSr^l K? ° f “ S prototypes. In hot, * an essay in 
gg eg suhtdrang the technique of melodrama, Tfc 
npnarmt^lr? *"? as “ “Ponant play. For ail its 
pornted i^n ba ? the scho °' of Ed S at Wallace, it really 

Siama couW f' 10 ” “ d shoWcd * at the °ld bottles of 
melodrama could contam very stimulating new wine. 

relief ^'turrf ° f ,hesc P% s . however, it is a 

type of narrariv A dlt ' lr t^TP^ritlden fictions to the other 
trn* tS" “ hJ • | ran f~ t ^‘ which is based °° historical 
aTmris' ol^ ffJ 27 °f *= twentieth century is indeed 
slavishly accurate Snd far . Steater interest than the 

and Irvine And 7 ? eants of the Victorian stage under Kean 
drl^Sde^lonf T “?> ' h ? K designate as historical 
as Drinkwater’s Air / P r^ dl t fim " !l 5' based on history, such 
and Ma O Stuart, or Shaw's 
background such a “"tI but aIso P k f 5 with a literary 

Jr™/ Sene. Dan ® esi “’s Tit Barnlts of Wrnpolt 

Tit Lady .f ‘ 7<«r. ««i St Joba Eniae'i 

fictions like J. B Fag'an^Pe ^ S ° b '.? n8 P ic:lsant 0 °=““ 
Ashley Dukes's Tk.u com edy, And So to Bod, and 

the poedeplays ^<,j Mirchitf. And soie of 

as Hardy's Tk: Dmaitr pi sld f r ed m an earlier chapter, such 
Williams! TbowafcrlLl^r f T°’"' Ca ‘^ral, and 

Jea “ fa ™? ginative historical dr^'7 ^ ** Iankcd “ 

of*e £ K^s^tlTttem'pff*" ““ “* E ° 8li!!h ^ 
the past we should find dJ Sen ” e so f to reconstruct 
part of the total dramatic outpm > Hem T‘ ed “ “*“*T 
no more than note a few of -"ere, however, we can do 
The poetic historical dm™ < T“? di '’ 8 P icces - 

virtually died out on the Tv,’ ¥ h2S becn alread )' observed, 

Stephen Phillips, and it was nn, nd °° ! ? gc ™h P k )’ s of 

Murdtr in the Catbtdral and „,? * ?? Jvcd untiI recent years with 
But Ac prose Ids ^orimT^*^ 1 ^ Th “tre productions. 

cat drama began to come into its own at 
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the end of the First World War, when John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln (1918) achieved great popularity. Mary 
Stuart (1922), Oliver Cromwell (1922), and Robert E. Lee (1923) 
were other successes by the same writer, and in all of them 
there was the application of a poet’s idea to history, but 
expressed in beautiful prose. 

Abraham Lincoln, which was virtually a dramatic exhortation, 
seemed to put the lesson that good might arise even out 
of the evil of war if the nations could learn from their past 
mistakes what international quarrelling must always involve. 
Mary Stuart was a fine and original portrayal of Mary s love 
affairs with Rizzio, Darnley, and Bothwell, the sinister charac- 
terization of Darnley being especially effective. Mary is made 
wonderfully human, and in the hands of a good actress the 
part acquires something of that universalizing of emotion 
which was the great secret of Ibsen’s success in the theatre. 
These chronicle-dramas of Drinkwater have been one of the 
great standbys of the British repertory theatres during the last 
quarter of a century, and when properly played they never 
fail of their due effect. , . , , , 

The historical plays of Clifford Bax have also included a 
dramatization of the story of Mary Stuart, and a very beautiful 
work. The Rose without a Thom (1932), which has the Court ot 
Henry VIII as its background. . , 

Other twentieth-century dramas dealing with the ^n« 

Queens of England have included Gordon Daviot s Rschard oj 
Bordeaux (1932), and yet another play about Mary btuart. 
Queen of Scots (1934). In 1937 Laurence Housmans very 
successful Victoria Regina was staged. It was really a senes o 
cameos arranged in historical sequence, beginning wi e 
announcement to Victoria of her accession to the throne a 
Kensington Palace in 1837, and proceeding through her reig 
up to the time of the Diamond Jubilee in 1897. Norman 
Ginsbury’s Viceroy Sarah (1954) was a striking portrayal ot the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s ascendancy over Queen Anne, 
while the same author’s The First Gentleman (194V _^_ as an 
excellent picture of social life in the reign of George IV. 

Great political figures (besides those dramatized by Unnt- 
water) have formed the material of other Englis p ys 
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and R y rS-l UCh a p C ^" tY‘ a (* 934 ). by W. P. Lipscomb 
r. .3 ^ e Smaid Berkeley’s The Ltd) with a Lamp 

MghLgale! y amaUC S ‘ Udy ° f the of Hot ““ 

d 3 ? d w *1° the: r num “°^ Historical plays was a group of 
TiTZr^nr? IT? histor i , > °f Rudolf Besier’s 

Here there are e '’93°) is perhaps the best known, 

and the Cfnrv r m ^ g0od °PP ortu nities for character-acting, 
Barrett k nXnf, ? C C ? urtshi P of Brownin S Md Elirabeh 
of almost IhcA • C< ^ a S ainst a Background of parental tyranny 
exuded t 7 ™ CaUbtt - This P la 7 has been ^ery successful 
Miss Ba wh’i h r Portuguese version, entitled 

Clemenl n, ™ mA%, a PP Iedated * ^bon in W 
The Bronte r r T f S a** Shakespeare (1921), Alfred Sangster’s 

dealing with 9 ^^^^j t ^ W 9 fh rles . aadMa O ( r 9 J 0 )* 
dramas with <. «.* *?. °* Bamb and his sister, were other 

“S, d T g 3^ 

King Arthur have h som 5 w hat surprising is that plays about 
is too deeply dved i ^ u lV £ n a . rest .°^ ^ ate - But Arthurianism 
thrown ove? for very'w Uterai 7 consciousness to be 

-ill soon 

surprising that sn little r l , i£ ls » however, even more 

Up to 1066 has been «nb?.Ij > i! !and >c3rs of British Ustor : 

S Been ^plotted by our dmm.tl... ™,r ant 


up ‘srss yc3rs of BrWsh U! 

present. plotted by our dramatists, past 

Saxon cenmriwof Benf 111 ^ 1 ^° own of those dim Angle 
Bottomley showed fomT v ^ ' / \ bbcss -Hilda, but Gordon 

aIoI re ™P^°p«t^TOuld a be. 


based on our temottSL/r !** i/u° h ? W vei T effective p 
classic example of Kin^T. * U d be ‘ And there 1S always - 
There woSld seem to hf; ? *? aS , a «k«*nt 
waiting in early British hkt deed > a dramatic opportunlt 
bringing to life fe e SJ5 TV *? ”? ^amatist Spable 0 
the way that Eliot hrm &e Mission of St Augustine ii 

CathedL, or of^S ^^ - t0 bfe “ ^Jder ft tb 

invasions, of going still fj,w of thc Danisl 

b mg stiU farther back to Boadicea, or on tc 
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the time of the Conquest and trying again the theme which 
Tennyson neatly succeeded with in Harold. The very scarcity 
of reliable historical facts during the pre-Conquest centuries 
would give the dramatist an attractively free hand for the 
creatures of his imagination. And the dim simplicity and 
ruggedness which the staging would involve would be in ideal 
harmony with modem trends of ddcor and grouping. 

Perhaps this new form of historical drama will come, and 
we may yet have our dramatic Hcngist and Horsa, or King Alfred. 
And Beowulf would make a very fine music-drama in the 
Wagnerian tradition of Siegfried and Gotterdammerung. 



APPENDICES 

I. Theatre Buildings of 1900 

As was pointed out in Chapter I, modern English drama has 
been largely housed in old-fashioned theatres built in the 
Victorian convention. Below are given a number of accounts 
(mostly from files of The. Era) which will show in detail the 
various types of theatre with which our English towns are 
studded. Most of the playhouses described here were built 
or reconstructed around 1900, and arc thus typical of the art 
of theatre-building as it was at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. And, since our drama is likely to be staged in theatres 
of this type for many years to come, they merit study by all 
who are interested in the actual conditions under which modem 
plays are produced. 


theatres mentioned 1 


Palace, Leicester 
Empire, Holloway 
Palace, Camberwell 
Terriss, Rotherhithe 
O.H., Dudley 
Euston (now Regent) 
London Hippodrome 
T.R., Portsmouth 
Lyric, Hammersmith 
New, Ealing 
Grand, Woolwich 
Grand, Clapham 
T.R., Camden Town 
T.R., Birmingham 
Queen’s, Keighley 
H.M., Walsall 
Carlton, Birmingham 
Victoria, Broughton 
Rotunda, Liverpool 
New, Nuneaton 


Covent Garden 
Apollo, London 
T.R., Chatham 
T.R., St Helens 
Palace, Blackburn 
Tower (Hippodrome), 
Birmingham 
T.R., Harney 
New, Ayr 
Grand, Derby 
Hippodrome, Aston 
Alexandra, Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, 
Birmingham 
O.H., Northampton 
New, Northampton 
T.R. Nottingham 
Empire, Nottingham 
Repertory Theatre, 
Nottingham 


1 The following abbreviations have been used: T.R. “= Theatre Royal, O. 
Opera House, HAI.=Her Majesty’s. 
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Ws may begin with some account of the Oriental types, 
Moorish, Indian and Saracenic. On the opening of the Palace, 
Leicester, Tin Era (May aj, 1901) wrote as follows: 

It has a fine stone fafade of a massive Oriental design. The 
f™ 1 ™ “ 'S I ? ed “P "‘I* 1 a lo( ^ P'diment containing a wrought- 
non panehed grid with the words "Palace Theatre" in electric 
letters. The establishment will be on the ‘two shows a niehf 
principle. Every part of the house is provided with two sepatate 
U,gc maiting-rooms are provided, so that 
the money for the second performance can be taken before the 
first is over, thus reducing the interval to a few minutes. The 
m,mi “ “ ^“gb two pairs of polished walnut doors 
hrieht^, 8 T ' S i!i blll 5 \ bal “ M 5' round it, finished at a great 
SediV nCh J 7 d ?Sf sd dome, the walls being 

fShlhff and EU =d with embossed Oriental tiles brought 

SrbkLSZ A ^ mlrbk sairasc - divided by a 

SjS STt bra “* i “S off « each side of the 

half circula/wt^ 5 '°i * crus j vmom or waiting-room, which is 
glass-and-iron domed root The whole is 
n : i], - a garden with rockeries, fountains, and drip- 

nif£ jH' & ™ S ? abns ' and is lighted by small electric lighK 

Sshro^m^?'- A m a !ti ; *”°&g balcony ovetSL this 

&5 r 2£5^ 

Si eSSX Ltto^Ld*^ A alabomte style. Gold afd colour 

neither loud nor coarse tnTraSdnkde’ althoU f h g°fE'°“!. is 
upholstetv fampM “rmnly deserves admiration. The 

tiSt-SSeSnd’tS^ Z l d *“«* curtaiQS are ^ °£°* c 

nated by P the electric li^ht .^ ole buil ding is illumi- 

fittings will be rich in theextreme 1 desi S ncd Moresque 

aS£SES?i=» 
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We may begin with some account of the Oriental types, 
Moorish, Indian 2nd Saracenic. On the opening of the Palace, 
Leicester, The Era (May 25, 1901) wrote as follows: 

It has a fine stone fit gads of a massive Oriental design. The 
centre is carried np with a lofty pediment containing a wroughi- 
iron panelled grid with the words "Palace Theatre” in electric 
letters. The establishment will be on the ‘rwo shows a night’ 
principle. Every part of the house is provided with two separate 
entrances and exits. Large waiting-rooms arc provided, so that 
the money for the second perfo rm ance can be taken before the 
first is over, thus reducing the interval to a few minutes. The 
principal entrance is through two pairs of polished walnut doors 
into a large vestibule with a balcony round it, finished at a great 
height by a richly designed Moresque dome, the walls bring 
formed into panels and filed with embossed Oriental tiles brought 
specially from Spain. A wide marble staircase, divided by a 
marble column and brass rails branching off at each side of the 
main landing, leads to a crush-room or waiting-room, which is 
half circular with a glass-and-iron domed roof. The whole is 
.fitted, up as a winter garden with rockeries, fountains, and drip- 
f cnls “d palms, and is lighted by small electric lights 
‘ 3 *crevices. A rustic smoking balcony overlooks this 
^n, and is provided -with garden seats, the walls and 
• w formed as grottoes. 

are raised promenades at each side of the stalls, with 
", designed railings; the walls surrounding the ground 
are covered with Moresque riles, the ceiling bring richly 
- • in raised and painted ornaments. . . . The decorations 

been designed by the architect with his well-known skill and 
> • ’ taste. They ate Moresque, Mr Matcham having made a 
particular study of that rich and elaborate style. Gold and colour 
are effectively introduced, and the result, although gorgeous, is 
neither loud nor coarse, and certainly deserves admiration. The 
upholstery, carpets, curtains, and tableau curtains are all of one 
tint — copper — and the effect when the whole building is illumi- 
nated by the electric light from specially designed Moresque 
fittings will be rich In the extreme. 

One of W. G. Sprague’s theatres, the Empire, Holloway, 
employed Indian effects, and was thus described (The Era, 
December 2, 1899) on the occasion of its opening: 



THEATRE BUILDINGS OF I900 l8$ 

The auditorium, which is of spacious proportions, is most 
lavishly decorated in Indian style, the effect being greatly enhanced 
by the brilliant scheme of colour decoration and the rich hangings 
and furnishings, which are of two shades of gold. . . . The 
approach to the auditorium is from a magnificent crush-room, 
also decorated in Indian style, handsome marble steps leading to 
luxurious lounges, communicating with the main building. . . . 
The whole building is lighted by electricity, handsome and 
specially designed Indian electroliers and brackets being success- 
fully introduced in the general scheme of decoration. Gas is 
supplied as a reserve to all parts, in the event of any failure of the 
electric light. At night the theatre is rendered conspicuous by 
brilliant electric lighting, and the name, each letter being illumi- 
nated, can be seen at a considerable distance in either direction. 

Saracenic glories enlivened the Palace, Camberwell (archi- 
tect, E. A. E. Woodrow), which contained some astonishing 
effects (Tbe Era, December 2, 1899): 

On entering the auditorium one is at once impressed with the 
bold manner in which the three private boxes at each side of the 
proscenium on the balcony tier have been designed. The archi- 
tectural detail and the colouring is Saracenic. The chief tone of 
the ceiling is blue relieved with a strong red. The proscenium is 
gold with an old gold pelmet and drop curtain embroidered in a 
blue Moorish design. The drapery to the private boxes is of a 
soft blue embroidered with old gold, to afford a contrast, and, at 
the same time, to harmonize with the act drop. The carpet which 
covers the whole of the area Boor is also of a blue tone, but to 
counteract the effect the whole of the chairs are of a rich red 
velvet and the walls at the back of the auditorium are covered 
in a deep red paper. The private boxes and front part of the house 
have, however, been very differently treated and a specially 
designed Moorish paper applied. . . . The building, including the 
Golden Lion public-house, is isolated on all sides, affording every 
means of providing an unusual number of exits. The structure 
is absolutely and entirely fireproof; and there arc no columns, 
the modem method of construction with steel cantilevers being 
employed by the architect. . . . Reverting to the decorations, a 
departure has been made in the auditorium and bars by the 
liberal use of coloured leaded glass . 1 

1 The Hippodrome at Birmingham has a curious mosque-like minaret, capped 
with a domed cupola, which gives the facade an Oriental touch. 
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OrlcniaLtypc theatres, however, were the exception rather 
than the rule. The great majority of playhouses ot this period 
have been built in the Renaissance and rococo tradition, many 
in our selected list being In the manner of Louis XIV-XVL 
Typical of the I.ouls XIV style was the Tcrrlss Theatre at 
Uoihcrhiihc (architect, W. G. R. Sprague), while theatres 
Introducing Renaissance decorations of some kind were 
specially plentiful. For example, italian-stylc Renaissance 
appeared at the Opera House, Dudley, Hngllsh style at the 
Huston (exterior), am! Flemish at the London Hippodrome. 

The O.H., Dudley, wan of red brick with dressings of terra- 
cotta, and built in Italian style. It contained oval panels In the 
fnftulc with inscribed gilt Shakespearean quotations. Other 
decorations Included a tcssclatcd entrance-hall and an encaus- 
tie-tiled dado, 'Flic interior had a panelled dome with ivory* 
coloured mouldings, “the prevailing tint of the decorations 
being a shaded blue relieved by gilt and sprays of pink flowers." 
The walls of the auditorium were it) Pompeian red with darker* 
shaded dados. The celling had a design of birds and foliage. 
Red brick and terra-cotta were again used at the Huston 
Theatre, hut In the manner of the Hngllsh Renaissance, the 
fufftdc being flanked by square towers. 

The London Hippodrome, which was built on the cantilever 
system, was designed in the style of the Flemish Renaissance. 
The entrance facade was adorned with pilasters and columns, 
with seven-headed windows, the whole capped with a tower. 
This tower, embellished with open ironwork ornament, was 
surmounted with n broir/c group of a chariot and horses. Above 
the parapet were placed Roman fimtres carrying hammered* 
work lamps on spears. In the celling was a large opening 
with a sumptuous colonnade, atul "ft handsome balcony 
front supported on large brackets, springing from the main 
tll». M 

Curious and original naval decorations were most appropri- 
ately introduced Into the T.U., Portsmouth, and into the saloon 
of the London Hippodrome. At Portsmouth; 

The top of the theatre U now surmounted by a life-sire figuttf 
of Neptune with a trident, which is used ni a gas flambeau nt 
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night. . . . The architect, in the decoration of the fronts of the 
upper and dress circles, has cleverly introduced ornaments sug- 
gestive of the naval and military importance of Portsmouth, and 
this 'well removes the theatre from the usual decorative groove. 
The boxes are divided by the bows of ships with figure-heads, 
and the dress-circle front is composed of dolphins, shells, mer- 
maids, anchors, and life-belts. Even the electric-light fittings, 
which seem to be everywhere, are nautical, being formed of brass 
anchors from which the incandescent globes hang. 1 

At the London Hippodrome the refreshment-room was 
fitted up as a ship’s saloon, and even included artificial port- 
holes with a view of the sea outside. 

In matters of external effect and stage equipment English 
theatres have never been able to vie with those of the Continent. 
The customary procedure here has been to build as good a 
facade as the funds would allow, but to leave the rest of the 
exterior plain even to grimness or squalor. England is, indeed. 
Studded with a mass of dreary-looking playhouses which drag 
their slow lengths along many a High Street, or rear their 
dismal bulks over many a Market Square. The theatres in our 
list, however, include some interesting exceptions, and a 
brief summary of points of note is given below: 

Terriss, Rotherhithe Red brick exterior, faced with York stone. 
Pilastered front. 

Lytic, Hammersmith Front of yellow bricks. Red-stone orna- 
mentation. Windows with leaded lights. 
Elaborate iron-work. Woodwork and 
doors of ‘post-office red.’ Entrance-hall of 
Hendon stone and faience. 

New, Ealing Doulron-ware. Biscuit-coloured mould- 

ings. Fancy brickwork. 

London Hippodrome Granite piers. Seven-headed windows. 

Tower crowned with bronze group. 
Figures carrying lamps. 

Grand, Woolwich Classic facade. Red brick with Bath stone 
pilasters. 

Grand, Cbpham Red brick and stone. Two turrets rising to 
8 o feet above the pavement. 

1 Tie Ere, August it, 1900. 
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T.R., Camden Town “Handsome copper-covered dome” (56 
feet high). Brilliant flambeau erected on 
top of this. 

English Renaissance facade. Red brick and 
buff terra-cotta. Square towers. 

Red brick. Fagade “semi-classic style of 
the time of George HX” Figures repre- 
senting Comedy, Industries, Charity, Jus- 
tice, Science, Tragedy. 

Oriental fagade. Wrought-iron panelled 

grih. 

“Handsome glass and iron veranda to 
shield the patrons of the theatre from 
inclement weather.” 

French Renaissance fagade. Red Ruabon 
bricks and stone. Copper dome over 70 
feet from the pavement. Gilt heraldic 
figure over entrance. 

Carlton, Birmingham Name in terra-cotta letters. Octagonal 
turrets with ogee-shaped lead roofs, each 
bearing a flagstaff. 

T.R., Portsmouth Large iron and glass veranda on orna- 
mental iron columns. Figure of Neptune 
carrying a gas flambeau. 

Victoria, Broughton Ionic pilasters. Red terra-cotta front. 

Copper dome with iron cresting. Canopy 
of hammered iron and leaded glass. 

Terra-cotta was a favourite medium not only for external 
details. Terra-cotta-coloured hangings were often used inside 
as well, as at the T.R., St Helens, where “the prevailing colour 
of the decoration is pale terra-cotta, enriched with cream and 
gold lines.” The Lyric, Hammersmith, also had “velvet 
curtains of a particularly rich terra-cotta colour.” 

Sometimes in external treatment the name of the theatre 
would be worked in, as at the Carlton, Birmingham, which 
bore its name in red terra-cotta while the fagade was flanked 
with buff-coloured octagonal turrets, also in terra-cotta, but 
with ogee-shaped lead roofs. 

Greco-classic designs could be seen at the Grand, Woolwich, 
which had a red-brick elevation with Bath-stone pilasters and 
dressings, side-turrets, and an iron corona over a roof with 


Euston 

T.R., Birmingham 

Palace, Leicester 
Queen’s, Keighley 

H.M., Walsall 
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central dome. Another Greco-classic playhouse was the 
ambitious and interesting New Theatre at Ealing, which was 
also much in advance of its time in attempting a ‘social 
centre’ attached to the theatre: 

The elevation to the Broadway is one of which the architects, 
Mr George Pargcter and Mr Walter Emden, may be justly proud. 
Doulton ware, the artistic merits of which are now almost 
world-famed, is used. The mouldings have been specially de- 
signed and executed in biscuit-coloured material. Four spacious 
doorways give entrance to the various sections of the building. 
The back elevation facing Haven Green is treated in fancy 
brickwork, the north-west comer being capped by an open- 
domed turret. The ambitious scheme includes a theatre on a 
scale capable of staging a Drury Lane drama; a restaurant which 
may justly be termed a miniature ‘Holbom,’ a ball-room suite 
which will be available for dances, concerts, at homes, etc, a 
small suite for minor social gatherings, a second large suite 
opening on to a balcony overlooking the Broadway, a Masonic 
Temple second possibly only in size to the magnificent new one 
at the Holbom Restaurant; a grill-room, a cafe, a billiard-room, 
and a buffet and reading-room. The ceiling is saucer-domed, 
and treated in the early Greco-classic style. This style, indeed, is 
the keynote of the whole interior decoration. The grand-circle 
front is divided into panels by small Corinthian columns. The 
panels arc filled with Wedgwood representations of Thespian 
subjects. The panels of the family-circle from contain representa- 
tions of the Fine Arts, and are separated by Grecian vases. The 

f ilded proscenium frame is square, and forms a beautiful and 
tting border for the act-drop, which represents a piece of 
tapestry from the famous Baraoth collection . 1 

An occasional departure was made from the familiar 
crimson upholstery. The usual alternative was blue, as at the 
Rotunda, Liverpool, the Palace, Camberwell, H.M., Walsall, 
and the New, Nuneaton. At the Rotunda, Liverpool, the 
upholstery and draperies were of "a rich azure blue,” while 
the proscenium drapery was of pale blue, relieved with “azure- 
blue plush festoon valances and old gold trimmings, the colour 
being specially dyed to this uncommon shade.” The private 
boxes were also curtained in blue, “giving that seclusion which 

* Tt* lira, December r6, *895. 
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will be appreciated by habitues of this part of the house.” A 
further air of “richness, elegance, and comfort” was provided 
by a luxurious peacock-blue Axminster carpet. Cambridge 
blue was employed at H.M., Walsall, while at the New, 
Nuneaton, “The ceiling, boxes, gallery fronts, and proscenium 
will be of richly designed fibrous plaster, and will be decorated 
in turquoise blue, cream, and gold.” 

Another departure in the colour scheme was at the recon- 
structed T.R. at Birmingham. Here the main tints were green, 
white, and gold, a rose-pink paper decorating the boxes, which 
were fitted with satin-wood and pink upholstery. The ceiling 
was in ivory white and gold, the auditorium being papered in 
green and gold. 

“Rose du Barri” colouring was also occasionally used. 
There were examples at the Grand, Woolwich, and at the 
Palace, Blackburn, where “The decorative plaster- work and 
the scheme of colour decoration are very pleasing, the prevail- 
ing tone in the latter being Rose du Barri.” 

Pictorial and allegorical drop curtains were an important 
feature in the finished effect of theatre interiors of this time. 
There were interesting specimens at Rotherhithe, Derby, 
Walsall, St Helens, and Camden Town. At the Terriss, Rothers 
hithe, the act-drop represented Queen Elizabeth knighting Sir 
Francis Drake on board the Pelican at Deptford in 1579; the 
Grand, Derby, had a specially painted drop, designed by W. T. 
Hemsley: 

The centre medallion represents a scene from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and falling away from it is a very charming design 
In simulated Jacc curtains, while beneath the medallion are 
depicted the arms of the borough of Derby — viq. a buck couchant 
within park palings. 1 

At the T.R., Camden Town, the act-drop, designed by 
Arthur J. Black, represented “A Tribute to the Dramatic 
Muse”; at St Helens W. T. Hemsley again designed a curtain 
based on A Midsummer Night’s Dream , while at H.M., Walsall, 
the subject was “allegorical cupids circling over a garlanded 
queen enthroned on a dais of masonry. This pretty picture 
1 Tbt Era, August it, 1900. 
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is enveloped by luxurious curtains in old gold within outer 
hangings of rich deep-blue plush.” 

A large number of the theatres described here can easily be 
studied at first hand, since they are still in use and likely to 
remain so for years to come. In many cases they have lost 
their pristine glitter, and their facades are deeply caked with 
the grime of half a century. But it is a simple enough imagina- 
tive exercise to recapture, as one looks at them, their former 
air of lavish exuberance. 

The competition of the cinema and other commercial attrac- 
tions has brought about a decline in their number. A city such 
as Birmingham, for instance, has now only five theatres for a 
population of well over a million, and even one of these, the 
Aston Hippodrome, is an outlying music-hall, while the 
Hippodrome in Hurst Street is a variety and revue house. 
This leaves but three fully fledged theatres — the Theatre 
Royal, the Alexandra, and the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
— the last of which is very small. Around 1900 there were the 
following: 


Tower, Hurst Street (now 
the Hippodrome) 
Alexandra 
Bordesley Palace 
Carlton, Saltlcy 
Coutt’s 

Empire, Hurst Street 
Gaiety, Coleshil! Street 


Grand 

Ladywood, Palace of Varicdes 

Lyceum 

Prince of Wales 

Queen’s, Snow Hill 

Theatre Royal 

Theatre Royal, Aston 


Similarly, Walsall at one time had three theatres open; it 
now has none, although its population is well over 100,000. 
Northampton in the early years of this century possessed three 
houses — the Opera House, the New Theatre, and the Empire. 
It has now only two, the Empire being derelict. Nottingham 
some years ago boasted five theatres; at present there are but 
three — the T.R., the Empire, and the Repertory Theatre. 
Further, the building of a new theatre is now almost unknown, 
even in London, while difficulties of obtaining materials as a 
result of the Second World War will tend to hold ud plans for 
the reconstruction of such theatres as were damaged. 

Stage equipment and machinery began to make big strides 
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in the early years of the twentieth century, and the following 
account of the London Hippodrome’s installations 1 will be 
found of interest: 

The arena occupies the centre of the ground floor, and the 
stall and fautcuil scats radiate from tins back to the private boxes 
which surround these seats. It has a capacity of about one 
hundred thousand gallons, in girth is 230 feet, and the average 
depth 8 feet. It is made of steel boiler-plates, the weight of which 
when full of water is approximately 400 tons. . . . Entering the 
tank at the bottom are eight fountains, worked by the pressure 
of the water in the mains; these fountains force themselves to the 
top of the water in the tank and immediately commence playing, 
throwing up jets of water some 20 feet high. In addition to these 
there arc fountain jets round the edge of the tank, set at such an 
angle as to throw die water in a graceful curve to the centre of the 
tank. Round the outside of the tank a series of eight hydraulic 
rams are placed, upon the tops of which circular lengths of rail- 
ings are fixed working in guides. By the simultaneous working 
ofthc rams a large silver grill which surrounds the ring fences 
rises, enclosing the arena. There are three entrances to the arena, 
one opposite the stage 'and the other two at the sides of the 
proscenium, the latter being arranged so that the water flows 
through them, and thus boats can be rowed in and naval displays 
of all character can be carried out.* 

At Covent Garden, in the 1901 reconstruction of the stage, 
an attempt was made to incorporate some of the newer Con- 
tinental devices. Iron girders were introduced to replace the 
cumbersome and dangerous old wooden frameworks. The 
apron was removed from in front of the curtain; the stage 
itself was reboarded with new trap-doors. A new lighting 
plant was installed, with the then latest device of colour- 
changing, so that “there can no longer be any possible mistake 
as to the lines and colours required for each separate or special 
incident or scene.” 

Some account of developments of stage lighting is given in 
the text of Chapter I, but it is thought that it would be well 
1 The Coliseo and Hippodrome, Bueaoa Aires, was built on the model of the 
London Hippodrome. 

1 Tbf Era, December 30, 1899. 
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to give here a few additional details, mainly of auditorium 
illumination. 

The Apollo Theatre, London, was a pioneer in the use of 
new limelight effects. The faces of the actors were lit from the 
front and from the sides simultaneously, so that shadows were 
avoided. Limelights were thrown on to the stage from a space 
between the stalls and the circle boxes at the actual level of the 
actors’ faces, and this abolished shadows without appearing 
to be unnatural. As regards auditorium lighting, electricity 
was rapidly coming to replace gas in all theatres of the country 
by 1900, though many houses retained gas as a reserve in the 
event of failure of the electric light. The Grand, Woolwich, 
for example, had not only electricity, but gas and oil-lamps as 
well ready for any emergency, despite the fact that ijoo 
electric lamps were installed. At the T.R., Chatham, was a 
specially handsome copper-and-brass chandelier hanging from 
the centre of the ceiling, while the T.R., St Helens, made a 
special feature of lamps in sprays to illuminate the house. 
Indian-style electroliers adorned the Empire, Holloway, in 
keeping with its general Indian scheme of decoration. The 
Palace, Blackburn, introduced illuminated turn clocks at each 
side of the proscenium, which were much admired and were 
patented by the architect. Naval effects, in the form of brass 
anchor-lights, appeared at the T.R., Portsmouth. New ideas 
in footlight arrangement were seen at St Helens, where, by 
employing the principle of liquid resistance, the footlights 
could be raised or lowered in intensity. There were also 
adjustable battens with alternating red, white, and blue lights, 
which were used for effects of sunrise and sunset, this being a 
great advance at the time of its introduction. 

Theatre capacities will be found listed in Tolmie’s catalogue, 
“ The Stage" Guide (London, 1946). Many of the playhouses 
of the early 1900’s were surprisingly large, an outstanding 
example being the Tower (now the Hippodrome) at Birming- 
ham, which was described in an advertisement at the end of 
1899 as accommodating “upwards of 4000.” The T.R., 
Hanley, was also advertised in 1900 as having accommodation 
for 3700 people. The Terriss, Rotherhithe, would take 3000. 
It would seem that some of these figures erred on the side of 
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extravagance, since the largest seating capacity of any theatre 
in London, that of the Lyceum, was only z8$)i. 

New forms of ventilation were being introduced about the 
turn of the century, as at the New Theatre, Ayr (1901), where 
“Tobin’s Tube” was installed, the exhausted air being carried 
off by coils and an electric fan in the roof, a nd at St Helens, 
where Stott’s patent ventilator was fitted into the fluted dome. 

The steel cantilever system of theatre construction was also 
finding favour with architects of the time. At the reconstructed 
T.R., Birmingham (1904), cantilevers were used to form the 
main strength of the three tiers. By this arrangement the old 
and unsightly rows of pillars which so impeded the vision in 
many nineteenth-century theatres were abolished, and at 
Birmingham the finished effect “has all the appearance of 
galleries resting on air.” The tiers were actually kept up by 
six solid steel columns running up the back of the house from, 
the pit through the circles right up to the gallery, leaving only 
two pillars visible in the drde. 

As regards the seats in which audiences were “accommo- 
dated” in these newly arranged theatres, certain improvements 
were being made. In 1899, for example, Messrs A. R. Dean, 
Ltd, advertised that they had “invented and patented a new 
tip-up divided running seat, which will sooner or later be in 
use at all up-to-date theatres. A. R. Dean, Ltd, have invented 
a new patent adjustable rod, instead of pivot, which can be 
supplied to any of their tip-up chairs in lieu of the ordinary 
pivot on which the seat works.” 
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*9J 
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Japanese Plays and [Playfellows (1901); Edgar W. Anthony and 
Porter E. Sargent, Noh Drama of Japan (1916); A. Jacovleff and 
Tchou-Kia-Kien (Chu-Chia-Chien), The Chinese Theatre (1922). 

The commercial basis of the stage during the period may be 
studied in Robert Grau’s Business Alan in the Amusement W orld 
(1910); see also Isaac Frederick Marcosson and Daniel Froh- 
man (preface by J. M. Barrie), Charles Frohman, Manager and 
Alan (1916); Michael Bennett Leavitt, Fifty Years in Theatrical 
Alanagement (1912); Daniel Frohman, Memories of a Manager: 
Reminiscences of the Old Lyceum (1911). 

(iv) 

On the subject of scenery, stage design, and effects see the 
following: Edward Gordon Craig, On the Art of the Theatre 
(1911) (new ed. 1923 entitled Dramatic Scene); also The Theatre 
Advancing (1921) and Books and Theatres (1925) ; Arts League of 
Service, Design and Art (1928); Enid Rose, Gordon Craig and 
the Theatre (1931)', John Cournos, Gordon Craig and the Theatre 
of the Future (1913); Karl Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art 
in Ancient and Alodern Times (6 vols., 1903-21); Siegfried 
Jacobsohn, Max Reinhardt (1910); Oliver Martin Sayler (ed.), 
Alax Reinhardt and his Theatre (1924); Sheldon Warren Cheney, 
Alodern Art and the Theatre (1921); Feodor Komisarjevsky, 
Myself and the Theatre (1929); Huntley Carter, The New Spirit in 
the European Theatre (1925); also The Theatre of AJax Reinhardt 
( 1 9 1 4 ) ; Vladimir Polunin, The Continental Ale t hod of Scene 
Painting (1927); George Sheringham and James Laver, Design 
in the Theatre (1927) (this volume contains contributions by 
Edward Gordon Craig, Charles B. Cochran, and Sir Nigel 
Playfair); Robert Edmond Jones, Drawings for the Theatre 
(1923); George W. Harris (designs) (1930); Daniel Fitzbee, 
Professional Scenery Construction (spyo); Norman Bel Geddes 
(foreword by Mas Reinhardt), Project for a Theatrical Presenta- 
tion of the “ Divine Comedy ” of Dante Alighieri (1924); Edward 
Gordon Craig, Scene (1923); also Towards a New Theatre (1913) 
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(forty designs for stage scenes, with critical notes); Philip W. 
Barber, Scene Technician's Handbook (1928); Harold Finley 
Helvenston, Scenery: a Manual of Scene Design (1931); Van 
Dyke Browne, Secrets of Scene Painting and Stage Effects (1913); 
Arthur Rose, Stage Effects, How to Make and Work Them (1928); 
Sheldon Warren Cheney, Stage Decoration (1928); Bernard E. 
Jones (ed.), Stage Illusions and Entertainments (1923); Lee 
Simonson, The Stage is Set (1932); Samuel Selden and Hunton 
D. Sellman, Stage Scenery and Lighting (1930); Joseph Harker, 
Studio and Stage (1924); John Guthrie, Ten Designs for “ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona ” (1923); Victor E. D’Amico, Theatre 
Art (1931); also by D’Amico, Theatre Scene Painting (1916); 
Walter Ren£ Fuerst and Samuel James Hume, Tnentietb- 
century Stage Decoration (introduction by Adolph Appia) 
(2928); Terence Gray, Dance-drama (1926); William Burt 
Gamble (comp.), The Development of Scenic Art and Stage 
Machinery (1920); also Stage Scenery (“A List of References to 
Illustrations since 1900 in the New York Public Library”) 
(1917); R. Southern, Stage- set ting for Amateurs and Professionals 
(1937); Doris Zinkeisen, Designing for the Stage (1938); John 
Drinkwater and Albert Rutherston, Claud Lovat Eraser (1923); 
Edward Gordon Craig, Woodcuts and some Words (1924); 
Andre Levinson, Bakst: the Story of the Artist's Life (1923); 
Adolph Appia, La Mise en Seine du Drame Wagnlrien (1893) and 
L'CEuvre d'Art Vivar.t (1921); Camille Poupeye, La Mise en 
Scene Thldtrale d'Aujourd'hui (1927); Harold Burris-Meyer and 
Edward Cyrus Cole, Scenery for the Theatre (1938); Kenneth 
MacGowan and R. E. Jones, Continental Stagecraft (1923); 
Albert Rutherston, Decorations in the Art of the Theatre (19x9). 


For stage and auditorium lighting see W. P. Maycock, 
Electric Wiring, Fittings, Switches, and Lamps (latest ed. 1928); 
Illuminating Engineering Practice (various authors) (19x7); 
Matthew Lucklicsh, The Lighting Art; its Practice and Possi- 
bilities (1917); Alvin Leslie Powell, Lighting of Theatres and 
Auditoriums (1923); also Lighting for Non-professional Stage 
Production (with A. Rodgers, 1931); Theodore Guchs, Stage 
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Lighting (1929); Harold Ridge, Stage Lighting for ‘Lit fie’ 
Theatres (preface by Norman Marshall) (1925); also Stage 
Lighting (with descriptive Lighting Plots) (1935); Samuel 
Selden and Hunton D. Sellman, Stage Scenery and Lighting 
(1930); Louis Hartman, Theatre Lighting: a Manual of the Stage 
Switchboard (1930); Stanley R. McCandless, Glossary of Stage 
Lighting (1926); Alfred von Engel, B uhnenbeleuchtimg : Entwick- 
lung und ntuester Stand der hchttechnischen Einricbtungen an 
Theaterhiihnen (1926); C. Harold Ridge and F. S. Aldred, 
Stage Lighting: Principles and Practice (1935). 


(vi) 

For works dealing with stage costume vide Rupert Mason 
(comp.), Rohes of Thespis: Costume Designs by Modem Artists 
(1928) (contains chapters by Sir Max Beerbohm, .Sir Barry 
Jackson, Sir Nigel Playfair, C. W. Beaumont, C. B. Cochran, 
etc.); Theodore Komisarjevsky, The Costume of the Theatre 
(1931); Agnes Brooks Young, Stage Costuming (1927); Eliza- 
beth Berkeley Grimball and Rhea Wells, Costuming a Play 
(1923); Edith Dabney and Claude Merton Wise, A Book of 
Dramatic, Costume (1930); Lee Simonson and Theodore 
Komisarjevsky, Settings and Costumes of the Modem Stage (1933). 


(vii) 

For books on individual dramatists see references in the 
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(i) Edwin Sachs' “ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres ” 

One of the most sumptuous of all works on theatre archi- 
tecture is the great folio three-volume treatise of Edwin O. 
Sachs, Modern Opera Houses and Theatres (London, 1896-98). 
It is concerned largely with foreign theatres, but there axe a 
number of English examples given, and reference to this is 
indispensable for a study of the late-nineteenth-century play- 
house. It includes copious and magnificent illustrations, to- 
gether with architects’ elevations, details of measurements, 
ground-plans, photographs of stages and auditoriums, longi- 
tudinal sections, sketches of external and internal effects, 
chandeliers, lobbies, staircases, act-drops, ceilings, and a list of 
theatre fires. As it appeared before 1900 it does not extend to 
the period here under review, but as an analysis of the Victorian 
theatre-building tradition, which persisted for so long into 
the twentieth century, it is of the greatest value. 

The following English theatres are described or illustrated: 

Volume One. London: D’Oyly Carte’s Opera House, now the 
Palace Theatre, Cambridge Circus (R. D’Oyly Carte, 
T. Collcutt, and G. Holloway, 1891); Daly’s (S. 
Chadwick, 1893); Trafalgar, now the Duke of York’s, 
(Walter Emden, 1892); Grand, Islington (F. Matcham, 

1888) ; Alhambra (J. Perry and F. Reed, 1883). 

Provinces: Grand, Wolverhampton (G J. Phipps, 1894); 

Palace, Manchester (E. Darbyshire and F. B. Smith, 
1891); Empire, Bristol (O. Wylson and G Long, 

Volume 7 »». London: Her Majesty’s (G J. Phipps, 1897); 
Lyric (G J. Phipps, 1888); Garrick (Walter Emden, 

1889) ; Empire (T. and F. Verity, 1882); Oxford 
(O. Wylson and G Long, 1893). 

Provinces: Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Theatre (F. tins- 
worth, 1879); Grand, Leeds (G. Corson, 1876); New, 
Cambridge (£. Runrz, 1896). 

Volume Three. This contains many ground plans and longitu- 
dinal sections, also plates and sketches of theatres at 

301 
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Norwich, Peckham, Middlesbrough, Hastings, Covent 
Garden, and Drury Lane. This volume also has an 
interesting supplement dealing with the “Electrical 
Turntable Stage” (pp. 69-74). 

(z) C. J. Phipps (1835-97) 

Perhaps the most important of the Victorian theatre archi- 
tects. Much of his work stands to-day untouched and can be 
studied in many English towns. He constructed, or altered, a 
large number of London playhouses, including the Vaudeville, 
the Strand, the Haymarket, the Savoy, the Prince of Wales, 
the Shaftesbury, the Lyric, and his masterpiece. Her Majesty’s 
(1897). (Several of these have been much altered since his 
death.) He was also concerned with work at the Lyceum, the 
Comedy, the Globe, and the St James’s. He built many pro- 
vincial theatres, including examples at Swansea, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Portsmouth, and the little Opera House at Northamp- 
ton (now the Northampton Repertory Theatre). A notable 
work was the Grand Theatre at Wolverhampton, which is fully 
noticed in Sachs (op. cit. y vol. i, p. 44). He was also responsible 
for rebuilding the Theatre Royal at Edinburgh and the Theatre 
Royal at Glasgow, and also the Gaiety at Dublin. His style 
was criticized by Sachs (too severely, it would appear), but 
credit is given to him for his professional abilities, especially 
as seen in the Grand at Wolverhampton and Her Majesty’s, 
London. Sachs stated (in 1896) that some forty theatres in 
Great Britain were the work of Phipps. 

(3) Gothic Theatres 

Just as Neo-Gothic monopolized Church architecture in the 
nineteenth century, so Baroque or a vaguely Renaissance style 
monopolized theatre-building. The only outstanding exception 
to the Baroque tradition was the old Stratford-on-Avon 
Memorial Theatre, built by F. Unsworth in 1879, where 
Gothic was applied. Here, however, the idea of a public 
monument mingled with the conception of a memorial 
theatre, and no doubt this influenced the sponsors in choosing 
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Gothic. Edwin Sachs declares {op tit., vol. ii, p. 43) that in the 
Stratford building “the Gothic feeling in the treatment is 
unique in the annals of theatre construction.” It may be noted, 
however, that the Grand at Leeds (G. Corson, 1876) had a 
Gothic elevation, as Sachs himself illustrates, while The 
Era (August 13, 1904) reproduced the Gothic frontage of the 
Theatre Royal at York. 

(4) Continental and American Theatres 

Anything like a full treatment of modem developments in 
theatre construction and decoration would be irrelevant here. 
For though extraordinary effects have been secured in many 
American and Continental playhouses, they have hardly 
touched the English theatre as a whole. For example, the 
whole question of visibility from every part of the auditorium 
has been carefully considered and worked out in such houses 
as Chanin’s Majestic Theatre, New York. Again, some of the 
new ideas in auditorium decoration, such as the Chinese 
designs at the Theater am Kurfurstendamm in Berlin, have 
gone far beyond anything as yet seen in England. Swedish 
theatres, in particular, have shown wonderful progress of 
recent years in providing the most advanced stage machinery, 
and in using a device whereby the auditorium can be enlarged 
or diminished so that its size varies with the size of the audience. 
The revolving stage, adopted from Japan, has been employed 
abroad as a basis for innumerable new devices which perhaps 
tend to make the theatre too much of an exhibition temple. 
There is a strong temptation, when the stage equipment is 
specially impressive, to show off its glories merely for the sake 
of mechanical display. The same applies to some of the miracu- 
lous modem switchboards which apparently attempt to outvie 
the sun itself in producing enchanting kaleidoscopic effects. 
In fact, too much mechanics and too much lighting defeat the 
ends of the theatre, which cannot in any case rival the visual 
splendours of the cinema, and would do well not to try. 

Occasionally, as in the Theater in dem Redoutensaal at 
Vienna, experiments have been made with no proscenium, 
employing a simple actors’ dais with a permanent cycloramic 
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background. Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schzuspielhaus in 
Berlin was originally a circus, and retained a central stage with 
the audience on all sides. 

Clearly the pioneer work of Wagner and, later, of Gordon 
Craig and Adolph Appia has had far-reaching results in many 
countries. But in England only a very occasional playhouse, 
such as the new Stratford theatre, has held up its head against 
the Victorian building tradition. 



IV. Provincial Tours 


an examination of the English provincial touring system is of 
great interest to those who like to study the background of the 
modern stage. For the vast majority of our British actors 
begin their work on tour in the network of Lyceums, Hippo- 
dromes, and Grand Theatres scattered over the land. More- 
over, it frequently happens that provincial towns see a pro- 
duction before it reaches London, and the ‘try-out’ tour is 
a well-recognized feature of theatrical life. Unfortunately 
managers sometimes attempt to unload their London failures on 
provincial audiences, and many a weary fiasco from the West 
End has reappeared in the provinces, brazenly describing itself 
as “straight from its London success.” However, the standard 
of the English travelling company is, on the whole, very high, 
and during the present century innumerable excellent shows, 
including some splendid revues and ‘resident pantomimes,’ 
have been seen on the provincial stage. 

The following summary is based on an examination of one 
of the tour lists which appear regularly in The Stage. A random 
date was selected for this purpose, about half-way through the 
years covered by this book, and a brief study made of the list 
of engagements in the provinces for the two weeks beginning 
May 9 and May 1 6, 1927. It is thus representative of provincial 
activities in the heart of the period under review, and may be 
taken as typical of touring conditions in general in the twentieth 
century. Fortunately the list provides details of bookings for 
two weeks in all the major theatres of the provinces, and it is 
possible to trace the movements of companies from one town 
to another, with many other points of interest. 

The following are some of the facts which emerge from this 
apparently prosaic catalogue of companies and theatres. 

First we may notice the long journeys often entailed between 
Saturday and Monday to fulfil engagements. The Greater Love 
company, for instance, travelled from Southsea to Bradford 
between Saturday, May 14, and Monday, May 16. The Glad 
Eyes revue cam e from Newcastle to Northampton, and Top 
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Hole from Glasgow to London, at the same time. Awkward 
cross-country journeys were frequently involved, as for in- 
stance, when the Mercenary Maty company travelled from 
Chesterfield to Ipswich, and even cross-channel excursions, 
for Peg o’ My Heart went from the week of May 9 at the Chelsea 
Palace to that of May 16 at the Opera House, Belfast. At the 
same week-end Devonshire Cream was travelling in the opposite 
direction, from the Gaiety at Dublin to the Lyceum at Sheffield. 

Generally, however, companies endeavour to move in easy 
stages, particularly when they are in the London area, so that 
shifts from Willesden to Penge (the Life revue company), or 
from Croydon to the Holborn Empire (Convicts), or from one 
Empire to another near by ( Sergeant Lightning from Brixton to 
Hackney), are quite common. Scottish towns are taken to- 
gether where possible (Miss 192J from Glasgow to Dundee), 
as well as neighbouring northern towns (Tip Toes from the 
Palace, Manchester, to the Empire, Liverpool). 

The great popularity of some London successes has often 
led to the formation of two or more different touring com- 
panies working different circuits with the same piece. They 
are sometimes differentiated as “Blue Company," “Red 
Company,” etc., as, for instance, those for The Ghost Train 
and White Cargo. In May 1927 there were no fewer than four 
separate companies on the road with No / No! Nanette!, three 
with Mercenary Marj, and three with The Ghost Train. Another 
noteworthy feature is the preponderance of revues over 
'companies' and 'stock.’ 

This list takes no account of Variety Bills (which afterwards, 
and during the Second World War, ousted revues almost 
completely), but it is obvious that light entertainment accounted 
for at least half of the provincial-theatre engagements at this 
time. Before the revival of interest in ballet (dating from the 
reopening of Sadler's Wells in 1931) there were no touring 
ballet companies such as excite so much enthusiasm now. We 
are reminded how recent is the popularity of this art by 
scanning this list, where ballet is conspicuous by its absence. 
Occasionally, however, a revue had choreographic pretensions, 
and even a choreographic background. Cabaret Up to Date 
(Grand, Wolverhampton), for example, was sponsored by the 
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eminent Russian ballerina Lydia Kyasht. This revue contained, 
in addition to a “Scene from Russian Country Life,” folk 
songs (Gopak and Dubinouchka), a version of Weber’s 
Spectre de la Rase, entitled After the Ball, a “Golden Glory” 
Spring Fantasy Ballet, a “Porcelain” episode, with music by 
Boccherini and a Russian Balalaika Orchestra under the 
direction of M. Nicholas Medvedeif. It was presented as an 
ordinary twice-nightly revue, leavened with more popular 
dance items, jazz, and Charleston. But such pioneers were 
ploughing a very lone and often discouraging furrow, and 
cannot in any way be compared with the brilliantly successful 
Sadler’s Wells, International, and Anglo-Polish Ballet com- 
panies of the 1940’s. 

The entries under ‘stock* in this 1927 tour list are of parti- 
cular interest. Again they throw much valuable light on the 
condition of the stage at the time. Occasionally the visit of a 
‘stock* company to a provincial town had far-reaching results, 
for when, in 1926, the Elephant Repertory Company visited 
Northampton Opera House for an ordinary month’s stay 
neither they nor anyone in the town foresaw what would 
happen. The original month was prolonged and renewed 
several times. At last, as a result of the interest directly created 
in Northampton by the Elephant Company’s visit, a permanent 
Repertory Theatre was founded. This theatre has now been 
playing for over twenty years without a break. Thus the 
original visit of the Elephant Repertory in 1926 inaugurated a 
movement which has had nearly a quarter of a century’s 
unbroken success. Many interesting productions have been 
staged there, including a Dryden Festival. 1 The theatre has 
been noteworthy for the high standard of its scenic design 
and production, achieving most extraordinary effects week 
by week almost since the theatre was founded. 

We notice also in this tour list phenomena such as the 
Dcnville Stock Companies, which were playing simultaneously 
at Blackburn, St Helens, Preston, Huddersfield, Hanley, 
Doncaster, Ashton, Stockport, Gloucester, Rochdale, and 
Dewsbury. The Elephant Repertory, after paving the way for 
permanent repertory at Northampton, had moved on, and 

1 Dryden was bora at the Northamptonshire Tillage of Aldwichle. 
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was at this time at Bristol. Companies such as the Dorothy 
Mullord Players were maintaining interest in repertory at 
outlying London houses. Occasionally a company had its own 
theatre, named after itself, as in the case of Leslie's Players, 
billed as at “Leslie’s Little Theatre, Manchester.” 

We have, in fact, to distinguish three kinds of repertory 
company. There was the permanent, firmly settled, theatre- 
owning group of the type of Birmingham and the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre in the days of the magnificent Mr Terence 
Gray. There was also the ‘resident stock’ company whose 
policy was to remain a season of anything from six weeks to 
six months at a particular theatre — for example, the Elephant 
Company. And, thirdly, there was the touring repertory of the 
type of the travelling Shakespearean or Opera Company, which 
moved on from week to week — for example, those of Henry 
Baynton, Sir Frank Benson, Edward Dunstan, D’Oyly Carte, 
Carl Rosa, O’Mara, and Godwin. 1 Sometimes opera com- 
panies remained a fortnight or more in the larger towns — 
the O’Mata Company was booked for May 9 and May 16 at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool — but very frequently they 
moved from week to week. (The D’Oyly Carte moved from 
Brixton to Croydon between May 9 and i<S.) This was a rule 
only to be broken in the larger towns. (Benson’s Shakespeare 
Company remained a fortnight at Glasgow.) 

Shakespeare was popular, judging by the number of com- 
panies then on tour. In addition to the named organizations, 
Benson’s at Glasgow, Baynton’s at Harrogate and Southport, 
and Dunstan’s at Wigan and Bolton, there was the Shakespeare 
Festival Company playing at Oxford. 

Besides Shakespeare and opera, we also note the popularity 
of other older pieces in revival, a phenomenon which was to 
return with surprising and redoubled force during the Second 
World War. For instance, The Belle of New York was at the 

1 Work in the smaller touring opera companies must have been hard. A 
study of the Godwin Opera programme on visiting the Theatre Royal, Lough- 
"borough, shows that operas were presented “once nightly on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, and twice nightly on Monday and Saturday.” On 
twiee-nigbtly evenings there would be two different operas, so that one could see, 
first house, Balfe’s 'bohemia* Ctrl and, second house, Donizetti’s Daughter of the 
Regiment, some of the artists appeasing in both operas. 
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Prince’s, Bristol; Charley's Aunt in two companies playing at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Walsall; Dr Jekjll and Mr Hyde 
at the Pier Theatre, Eastbourne; 1 and The Silver King at 
Aldershot and Norwich. 

The small range of theatre names is noteworthy. On the 
whole the ‘Companies’ appear at the more impressively titled 
theatres — Royal, Grand, Lyceum, Opera House, Prince’s, 
and King’s — while revues are billed usually for Empires, 
Hippodromes, Palaces, and Pavilions. But not always. A 
serious play like The Man with a Load of Mischief for instance, 
appeared on May 9 at the Pavilion, Weymouth, while, on the 
other hand, a revue. Early to Bed, was booked for the Opera 
House, Dudley. But the • nomenclature of the provincial 
theatres is never a sure guide to -the fare offered, and there 
must be many an Opera House in England at which nothing 
remotely resembling an opera has ever been staged. 

1 Pier Theatres, often built entirely of wood, are a feature of the last fifty 
years. A fine specimen, glittering with four silver cupolas, is the South Parade 
Pier Theatre at Southsea. From the list it will be seen that various Pier and 
Winter Garden Theatres booked full companies for their patrons. 



V. Appendix to Chapter IV 


the following is a list of the more important spectacular and 
musical works produced in London from 1900. It consists 
mainly of musical comedies, light operas, and revues, in all of 
which there was a strong visual clement. Those productions 
which were outstandingly spectacular are marked thus, (S), 
and the nature of the main effect is indicated in brackets after 
the title. 


1900 

The Messenger Boy 1 
Kitty Grey 

1901 

The Toreador 
A Chinese Honeymoon 
The Emerald Isle 
The Silver Slipper 
Bluebell in Fairyland 
The Belle of New York 
(first produced 1898) 
The Girl from Up There 

1901 

Mtrrie England (S: Eliza- 
bethan pageantry) 

The Girl from Kay's 
A Country Girl 
Three "Little Maids 

1903 

The Duchess of Danhyc 
A Princess of Kensington 
The Orchid 
Mr Lady Molly 
Veronique (also in 1904) 
The Earl and the Girl 
The Cherry Girl 
The School Girl 

* San Toy, though produced in 1S9 
major attraction in London during 19c 


X904 

The Cingalte 
The Prince of Pilsen 
Lady Madcap 
A Aias'd from School 

190J 

The Blue Moon 
The Little Micbus 
The Spring Chicken 

1906 

A mas is 
The Dairymaids 
The Girl behind the 
Counter 

The Nw Aladdin 
The Little Cherub 
The Beauty of Bath 
See See 

The Mtrveilleuses 
The Vicar of Wakefield 

1907 

The Gay Gordons 
A liss Hook of Holland 
My Darling 
Tom Jones 

The Girls of Gottcnburg 
Tbe Merry Widcrai 

, ran for 768 performances, and tras a 
3 and J901. 
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1908 

Havana 

Faust (S : Steam Brocken 
effects; Flying 
Witches) 

A Walt^ b ria77t 
The King of Cadonia 
My Mimosa Maid 
Tbs Belle of Brittary 

1909 

The Arcadians 
Our bliss Gibbs 
Fallen Fairies 
The Mountaineers 
The Dollar Princess 
The Dashing Little Duke 
Dear hit tie Denmark 

1910 

The Balkan Princess 
The Chocolate Soldier 
The Quaker Girl 
The Girl in the Train 

1911 

The Mousmi (S: Japanese 
earthquake scene) 
Kismet 

Sumurun (S: Black-and- 
white effects by 
Stem) 

The Count of Luxem- 
bourg 

Where the Rainbow Ends 

P'SSJ 

1912 

The Girl in the Taxi 
The Sunshine Girl 
Princess Caprice 
The Dancing blistress 
Gipsy Love 

A Venetian J Tight (S: 
Wedding feast, with 
gondolas; revolving 
stage) 


Typhoon (S: Storm with 
shipwreck) 

Obi Obit Delbhinelll 
The Pearl Girl 
The Girl from Utah 
The hlarriage hlarkct 

1914 

The Cinema Star 
Mam’selle Tralala 

19:5 

To-night’ s the Night 
Tina 

Florodora (first produced 


*916 

Cbu Chin Chow (S: 
Chinese and Arabian 
pageantry — palaces, 
gardens, jewel 
caves) 

My Lady Frayle 
Young England 
HoupLa! 

Theodore and Company 
High Jinks 

1917 

The hlaid of the Moun- 
tains (S: Robbers’ 
mountain haunt; 
island scene) 

Arlette 
The Boy 

1918 

The Lilac Domino 

1919 

Ajgar ($: Moorish 
courtyard and 
harem) 

Kissing Time 
Monsieur Beaucdre 
Sylvia’s Lovers 
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the following is a list of the more important spectacular and 
musical works produced in London from 1900. It consists 
mainly of musical comedies, light operas, and revues, in all of 
which there was a strong visual element. Those productions 
which were outstandingly spectacular arc marked thus, (S), 
and the nature of the main effect is indicated in brackets after 
the title. 


The Messenger Boy 1 
Kitty CrtJ 
1 

Tbs Toreador 
A Chinese Honeymoon 
The Emerald Isle 
The Silver Slipper 
Bluebell in Fairyland 
The Belle of Nen> York 
(first produced 1898) 
The Girl from Up There 

12 

Merrie England (S: Eliza' 
bethan pageantry) 

The Girl from Kay's 
A Country Girl 
Three Little Maids 
>3 

The Dutbess of Dantetfc 
A Princess of Kensington 
The Orchid 
My Lady Molly 
Vironiqut (also in 1904) 
The Earl and the Girl 
The Cherry Girl 
The School Girl 


1906 


\San Toy, though produced in 1899, 

major attraction in London during 1900 and “ 


/! 


The Cir.galet 
The Prince of Pilstn 
Lady Madcap 
A Alaid from School 

The Blue Moon 
The Little Miebus 
The Spring Chicken 

Amasis 

The Dairymaids 
The Girl behind the 
Counter 

The New Aladdin 
The Little Cherub 
The Beauty of Bath 
See See 

The Mtrveilleusts 
The Vicar of Wa’ 

*7 

The Gay Gordon • 
Miss Hook of H 
My Darling 
T T 

’'of G' 

* W, 
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1920 

Irene 

A Southern Alaid 
A Little Dutch Girl 
The Naughty Princess 

1921 

The be ague of Notions (S: 
Lavish revue with 
elaborate sets of silver 
curtains) 

Cairo 

Sally 

Sybil 

The Rebel Maid 
The Golden Moth 

1922 

Decameron Nights (S: 
Hanging Gardens; 
Venetian scene; 
eclipse of the sun) 
Mayfair and Montmartre 
(S: Inca Ballet) 

Phi-Phi 
Lilac Time 
The Cabaret Girl 
The Last Waltz 
The Lady of the Rose 

192? 

Hasson (S: Pageant of 
ancient Bagdad) 

The Beauty Prize 
Catherine 

Madame Pompadour (S; 

jLouis XV setting) 
Katinka 

1924 

Primrose 

Toni 

The Street Singer 

X92J 

Rose Marie (S: Rocky 
Mountains; Totem 
scene) 


No l No l Nanette l 
Katja the Dancer 
The Blue Kitten 
Betty in Alayfair 

1926 

Lido Lady 

Sunny (S: Wedding on a 
liner and circus-tent 
scenes) 

The Student Prince 
Princess Charming 

1927 

White Birds (S: Mont- 
martre scene; Indian’s 
head; Spanish flower) 
The Desert Song (S: Riff 
Hills and Moroccan 
Desert scenes) 

The Vagabond King 
The Blue Mazurka 
The Blue Train 

1928 

This Year of Grace 
Blue Eyes 

Show Boat (S: Mississippi 
scene, with a Floating 
River Theatre) 

1929 

The Five o’ Clock Girl 
Wake Up and Dream (S'. 
Coppilia in 1910; San 
Francisco Gold Rush, 
1849) 

The Nev Moon 
Bitter Sweet (S: Viennese 
cafi in 1880) 

Mr Cinders 
La Vie Parisienne 

1930 

Evergreen (S: Sets by 
Stem, with revolving- 
stage Fair scene) 

The Tbrtt Musketeers 
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White Horse Inn (S: 
Tyrolese village; revol- 
ving stage; mountain 
storms; real animals) 
Cavalcade (S: Scenes of 
First World War) 
Waltzes from Vienna (S: 
Fireworks Ballet and 
moving orchestra) 
Tantivy Towers 

193Z 

Casanova (S: Revolving 
stage) 

' The Miracle (S: Ballets, 
coronation, cathedral, 
and forest scenes) 
Helen! (S : White Grecian 
bedroom by Oliver 
Messel) 

Derby Day 
The Dubarry 

*934 

Streamline 

X 93J 

Glamorous Night 
'53 6 

Follow the Sun (S: Revue 
with elaborate sets by 
Stern) 

Balalaika 
Careless Rapture 

*937 

Home and Beauty 


213 

Me and My Girl « 

1938 N 

Operette 

*939 

The Dancing Years 

1943 

The Lisbon Story 

1944 

A Night in Venice (S: 
Venetian carnival; 
Commedia dell’ Arte 
Ballet) 

1945 

Gay Rosalinda 

1946 

Song of Norway (S: Peer 
Gynt Ballet; Norwe- 
gian festival) 

Can Can (S: Tales of 
Hoffmann Ballet-fan- 
tasy) 

The Fairy Queen {S'. Covent 
Garden opera) 

The Sleeping Princess 
(Spectacular fairy-tale 
ballet) 

1947 

Bless the Bride 

Annie, Get Your Gun 

Oklahoma! 

x 949 

Latin Quarter (S: Revue 
with moving stage and 
illuminated curtain) 


In addition to the spectacle offered by the works in the above 
list there have been many gorgeous stage pictures at Covent 
Garden during the International Opera seasons. Especially 
memorable were some of the effects in the cycles of Der Ring 
des Nibelungen , notably in Das Rhcingold in the scenes under the 
Rhine, and in the collapse of the Hall of the Gibichungs in 
Gdtterddmmerung. Other splendid Covent Garden scenes 
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1920 

Irene 

A Southern Maid 
A Unit Dutch Girl 
The Naughty Princess 

1921 

The League of Notions (S: 
Lavish revue with 
elaborate sets of silver 
curtains) 

Cairo 


The Rebel Maid 
The Golden Moth 

1922 

Decameron Nights (S: 
Hanging Gardens; 
Venetian scene; 
eclipse of the sun) 
Mayfair and Montmartn 
(S: Inca BaUct) 

Phi-Phi 
Ulac Time 
The Cabaret Girl 
The Last Waltx, 

The Lady of the Rose 

192J 

Has san (S: Pageant of 
ancient Bagdad) 

The Beauty Pnge 
Catherine 

Madame Pompadour (S: 

JLouis XV setting) 
Katinka 

1924 

Primrose 

Toni 

The Street Singer 

* 9*5 

Rose Marie (Ss Rocky 
Mountains; Totem 
scene) 


No/ No l Nanette/ 

Katja the Dancer 
The Blue Kitten 
Betty in Atayfair 

1926 

Lido Lady 

Sunny (S: Wedding on a 
liner and circus-tent 
scenes) 

The Student Prince 
Princess Charming 

1927 

White Birds (S: Mont- 
martre scene; Indian’s 
head; Spanish flower) 
The Desert Song (S: M 
Hills and Moroccan 
Desert scenes) 

The Vagabond King 
The Blue Alagurka 
The Blue Train 

1928 

This Year of Grace 
Blue Byes 

Show Boat (S: Mississippi 
scene, with a Floating 
River Theatre) 

1929 

The Five o'clock Girl 
Wake Up and Dream (S: 
Coppllia in 1910; San 
Francisco Gold Rush, 
1849) 

The New Moon 
Bitter Sweet (S: Viennese 
cate in 1880) 

Mr Cinders 
La Vie Parisienne 

Evergreen (S: Sets by 
Stem, with revolving- 
stage Fair scene) 

The Three A iusketeers 
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1931 

Whitt Horst Inn (5: 
Tyrolese village; revol- 
ving stage; mountain 
storms; real animals) 
Cavalcade (S: Scenes of 
First World War) 
Waltzes from Vienna (S: 
Fireworks Ballet and 
moving orchestra) 
Tantivy Towers 

1932 

Casanova (S: -Revolving 

The Miracle (S: Ballets, 
coronation, cathedral, 
and forest scenes) 
Helen l (S : White Grecian 
bedroom by Oliver 
Messel) 

Derby Day 
The Dubany 
*934 „ 

Streamline 


*935 

1936 


Glamorous Night 

Follow the Sun (S: Revue 
with elaborate sets by 
Stern) 

Balalaika 


Careless Rapture 


*957 


Home and Beauty 


Me and My Girl , 

*938 

Operette 

*939 

The Dancing Years 

*943 

The Lisbon Story 

*944 

A Night in Venice (S: 
Venetian carnival; 
Commedia dell’ Arte 
Ballet) 

3 94S 

Gay Rosalinda 

1946 

Song of Norway (S: Peer 
Gynt Ballet; Norwe- 
gian festival) 

Can Can (S: Tales of 
Hoffmann Ballet-fan- 
tasy) 

TbeF airy Queen (S: Covent 
Garden opera) 

The Sleeping Princess 
(Spectacular fairy-tale 
ballet) 

x 947 

Bless the Bride 

Annie , Get Your Gun 

Oklahoma / 

j 949 

Latin Quarter (S: Revue 
with moving stage and 
illuminated curtain) 


In addition to the spectacle offered by the works in the above 
list there have been many gorgeous stage pictures at Covent 
Garden during the International Opera seasons. Especially 
memorable were some of the effects in the cycles of Der Ring 
des Nibelungen, notably in Das R heingold in the scenes under the 
Rhine, and in the collapse of the Hall of the Gibichtings in 
GStterdammerung. Other splendid Covent Garden scenes 
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Included the Egyptian Triumph in Aida, which was at its most 
lavish in the Coronation Night production of 1937. 1 There 
have also been elaborate scenic effects in a number of Drury 
Lane and Lyceum pantomimes. And beside some beautiful 
Shakespearean revivals, such as those at the Stratford Festival 
Theatre, and some at the Old Vic and at the New Theatre in 
London, there have been the designs of Oliver Messel, Rex 
Whistler, and McKnight Kauffer in the realm of ballet and 
poetic drama. The D’Oyly Carte Company has also restaged 
several of the Savoy Operas, including a striking new produc- 
tion of The Mikado , which had the quality of a Japanese print 
to replace the familiar black-and-gold and cherry-blossom 
effects of the original mounting. 

x Fine recent productions were the Turandot {1947), with designs by Leslie 
Hurry, and Boris Godunov (1948), designed by Wakhevitch. (See ante, p. iti; 
also illustrations Facing pp. 11a and ia8.) 



VI. List of Theatres in the British Isles 


I have endeavoured to make the following as complete a 
list as possible of theatres in the British Isles at the time of 
writing, but absolute accuracy in such a catalogue is not easy 
to attain. As far as information was available, I have indicated 
by the letter C in brackets where a theatre has been or is being 
used as a cinema, either exclusively or sharing with stage per- 
formances, but, of course, such a method of indication cannot 
be always exact. A theatre may become temporarily a cinema 
or a cinema a theatre — for example, for a pantomime season or 
for a short visit of an opera company, as when the Carl Rosa 
Opera appeared in London suburban cinemas as an experiment 
in 1948. 

Another difficult)* in Listing is that a theatre may have been 
temporarily closed through war damage, fire, etc., and in such 
eases — again only so far as information was available — I have 
put the name of the theatre in brackets. It should be noted. 
However, that a theatre so listed may at any time be reopened 
or reconstructed, and its inclusion in brackets does not at all 
imply that it is permanently out of use. This catalogue, in fact, 
is an attempt to list the actual theatre buildings of the British 
Isles in which the drama of the twentieth century has so far 
been performed, although at the time of writing some of them 
are no longer active homes of that drama. In addition to the 
theatres mentioned here there arc a number of ‘seasonal’ 
pavilions and halls, mostly at holiday resorts, where, often 
enough, good plays arc performed. Various abbreviations 
have been adopted, T.R. stands for Theatre Royal; O.H. 
for Opera House; Emp. for Empire; Par. for Pavilion; 
P.OAY. for Prince of Wales’s; T. throughout indicates theatre. 

1 . ENGLAND, WALES as*d SCOTLAND 
(«) London* 

A del phi Ambassadors’ 

Aldwydj Apollo 

Alexandra, Stoic Newington Arts 
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Bankside little Theatre, 
Ealing 

Bolton’s Theatre, Kensington 

(Briston) 

Cambridge 

Chepstow 

Coliseum 

Comedy 

Coronet (Q 

(Court) 

Covcnt Garden 
Criterion 
Dominion (Q 
Drury Lane 
Ducbess 
Duke of York's 
Embassy- 
Empire (Q 
Fortune 
(Gaiety) 

Garrick 

(Gatt) 

Gateway (private) 

Globe 

Granville, Wilham Green 

Haymarket 

Hippodrome 

His Majesty’s 

Intimate, Palmer’s Green 

King’s, Hammersmith 

(Kings way) 

(Little) 

London Pavilion (Q 

Lyceum 

Lyric 

Lyric, Hammersmith 

Mercury 

New 


New Lindsey 
(Old Vic) 

Palace 

Pcnge Empire 
People’s Palace 
Phcenix 
Piccadilly 

Players, Villiers Street 

Playhouse 

Prince’s 

Prince Edward (now Casino) 
Prince of Wales’s 

Q 

(Queen’s) 

Regent, Euston (C) 

(Royalty) 

Sadler’s Wells 
St James’s 
St Martin’s 
Savillc 
Savoy 
Scab 

(Shaftesbury) 

Stoll 

Strand 

Stratford T.R. 

(Streatham Hill) 

Torch 

Twentieth Century 

Unity 

Vaudeville 

Westminster 

Whitehall 

Wimbledon 

Windmill 

Winter Garden 

Wyndham’s 


2lbuU Halls in tbt Lenisn Art* 

(Balham Hippodrome) Camberwell Palace 

Bedford, Camden Town Camden Hippodrome 

Brixtoa Empress (B.B.C. Studio) 
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Chelsea Palace 
Chiswick Emp. 

Collins’s, Islington 
East Ham Palace 
Finsbury Park Emp. 

Golders Green Hippodrome 
Grand, Clapham 
Hackney Emp. 
Hammersmith Palace (C) 
(Hoi bom Emp.) 

Kilbum Emp. 

Lewisham Hippodrome 
Metropolitan 


New Cross Emp. 

Palladium 

(Poplar Hippodrome) 
Queen’s, Poplar 
(Rotherhithe Hippodrome) 
Shepherd’s Bush Emp. 
(South London Palace) 
(Stratford Emp.) 

Victoria Palace 
Walthamstow Palace 
Wood Green Emp. 
Woolwich Emp. 

Woolwich, Royal Artillery T. 


(6) Provinces 


Aberdeen 

Barnstaple 

His Majesty’s 

John Gay T. 

Tivoli 

Barrow-in-Fumess 

Aberdovcy 

His Majesty’s 

Pav. (C) 

Basingstoke 

Aberystwyth 

Grand 

Little 

Bath 

Accrington 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 

Palace 

Aldershot 

Bearwood 

Hippodrome 

Windsor T. 

T.R. 

Becdes 

Amersham 

T.R. 

Playhouse 

Bedford 

Ashford 

Royal County 

Garrison T. (Exchange) 

Bexhill 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

De La Warr Pi 

T.R. 

T.R. 

Aylesbury 

BJlston 

County T. 

T.R. 

Ayr 

Birkenhead 

Gaiety 

(Argyle) 

Bangor 

Birmingham 

County 

T.R. 

Barnsley 

Alexandra 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 
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Birmingham ( continued) 
Aston Hippodrome 
Repertory T. 

. (P.O.W.) 

(Emp.) 

(Botdesley Palace) 
(Mctropole or Queen’s) 
(Grand; now a Casino) 
Bishop Auckland 
Eden 
Blackburn 
Grand 
Blackpool 
Grand 


Dolphin 

Hippodrome 

Grand 

West Pier Par. 
Bristol 
Emp. 


Hippodrome 

Little 


Broadstairs 

Bohemia T. 
Burnley 

Victoria 

Palace 


O.H. 

Tower 

Winter Gardens Pav. 
Hippodrome 
Ice Drome 
Regal Pav. 

Feldman’s 
Palace of Varieties 
Bolton 

Hippodrome 

Grand 

T.R. 

little 

Bournemouth 
Palace Court 
Pav. 
little 

Hippodrome, Boscombe 
Bradford 

Alhambra 

Princes 

Civic Playhouse 
(Palace) 

Bridlington 

GuwlUw. 


Bury 

Hippodrome 

Buxton 

O. H. 

Playhouse 

Cambridge 
Arts 
New' (Q 
(Festival) 

CardilT 

P. O.W. 

New 

Emp. 

Unity 

Little 

Carlisle 

Her Majesty's 
Castleford 
T.R. 

Chatham 

Royal Hippodrome 
Emp. 

Chelmsford 

Regent 

Qttlvtx&am 


Spa T. 
Brighton 
T-R. 
Imperial 


O.H. 

G’vic Piayho. 
Chester 

Royalty 
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Chesterfield 

Hippodrome 

Chorley 

Plaza (C) 

Clacton 

Town Hall (Princes) 
West Cliff T. 
Coatbridge 
T.R. 

Colchester 

Repertory T. 

Colne 

Hippodrome (C) 
Colwyn Bay 

Repertory T. 
Coventry 

Hippodrome 
Repertory T. 

Crewe 
New 
Croydon 
Grand 
Davis T. 

Emp. 

Darlington 

New Hippodrome 
Repertory T. 

Deal • 

Globe 

Derby 

Grand 

Dewsbury 

Emp. 

Didsbury 

Capitol 

Doncaster 

Grand 

Douglas 

Derby Castle 
Variety T. 

Palace Coliseum 
Gaiety 


Dudley 

Hippodrome 

Dundee 

Palace 

Repertory T. 
Dunfermline 
O.H. 

Eastbourne 

Devonshire Park T. 
Pier T. 

Royal Hippodrome 
Ecclcs 

Broadway 

Edinburgh 

(T.R.) 

Emp. 

King’s 
Lyceum 
Palladium 
Everyman 
Gaiety, Leith 
Exeter 
T.R. 

Falmouth 

Princess Pav. 
Famham 
Castle T. 

Felixstowe 
Pier Pav. 

Randagh T. 
Folkestone 

Pleasure Gardens T. 
Gateshead 
Emp. 

Little 

Glasgow 

T.R. 

Alhambra 

King’s 

Royal Princess’s 
Emp. 

Park 

Rutherglen Repertory 
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Newton Abbott 
Alexandra 
Northampton 
New 

Repertory T. (O.H.) 
(Emp.) 

Norwich 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 

Maddcrmarket 

Nottingham 

T.R. 

Emp. 

Little (Repertory) 
Hippodrome (C) 
Pal., Trent Bridge 
Nuneaton 

Hippodrome (C) 
Oldham 
T.R. 

Emp. 

Coliseum 

Oxford 

New 

Playhouse 

Paisley 

Paisley T. 

Penrith 

Alhambra (Q 
Playhouse 
Penzance 
Pav. 

Perth 

Perth Repertory T. 
Peterborough 
Embassy 
Emp. 

Plymouth 
Palace 
Pontardawe 
Pav. (C) 

Potthcawl 

Grand Pav. 


Portsmouth 

T.R. (Q 
Coliseum 
South Parade 
Piet T. 

King’s, Southsea 
Preston 
Palace 

Royal Hippodrome 
Ramsgate 
Palace 
Reading 
Palace 
Redditch 

Palace (Q 
Retford 

Majestic 

Rhyl 

Pav. 

Queen’s T. 
Richmond, Surrey 
Richmond T. 
Richmond, Yorks. 

T.R. 

Rochdale 

T.R. 

Rotherham. 

Regent 
Regal 
Emp. (C) 
Hippodrome {€) 
Ryde 

Esplanade Pav. 

St Andrews 
Byte T. 

St Helens 

T. and O.H. 

Salford 

Royal Hippodrome 
Salisbury 
Arts T. 

Saltcoats 

Beach Pav. 
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Scarborough 

Grand O.H. 

Scunthorpe 

Savoy 

Shanklin 

Shanklin T. 

Sheffield 

Emp. 

Lyceum 
Playhouse 
Palace, Atterdiffe 
Heeley Green T. 
Skegness 

Butlin’s T. 

Arcadia 
Southampton 
Emp. (C) . 

Guildhall 1 
Southend 

Wcstdiff Palace 

Regal 

Pier Pav. 

Southport 

Garrick 

Little 

Stockport 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Globe (Q 
Hippodrome (C) 
Stratford-upon-Avon 

Shakespeare Memorial 
T. 

Sunderland 

Emp. 

Palace 

Sutton Coldfield 

Highbury little T. 
Swansea 
Emp. 

Grand (C) 


Swindon 

Gvic Playhouse 
Emp. (Q 
Torquay 
Pav. 

Tunbridge Wells 

Assembly Hall T. 
Tyldesley 

T.R- (Q 
Ulverston 

Palladium (C) 

Roxy Cinema (stages 
plays) 

Ventnor 

Winter Gardens 
Wakefield 
O.H. 

Wallasey 

Tivoli 

Tower 

Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Borough T. (Q 
Warrington 

Royal Court T. 
Warwick 

County T. (Q 
Watford 
Palace 
Wednesbury 

Hippodrome 

Wellingborough 

Palace (Q 
West Bromwich 

(T.R.) 

Plaaa 

Weston-super-Mare 

Knightstone T. 
Winter Gardens Pav. 
Weymouth 

Alexandra Gardens 
Whitby 
Spa T. 
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Newton Abbott 
Alexandra 
Northampton 
New 

Repertory T. (O.H.) 
(Emp.) 

Norwich 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 

Maddermarket 

Nottingham 

T.R. 

Emp. 

Little (Repertory) 
Hippodrome (C) 
Pat, Treat Bridge 
Nuneaton 

Hippodrome (C) 
Oldham 
T.R. 

Emp. 

Coliseum 

Oxford 

New 

Playhouse 

Paisley 

Paisley T. 

Penrith 

Alhambra (Q 
Playhouse 
Penzance 
Pav. 

Perth 

Perth Repertory T. 
Peterborough 
Embassy 
Emp. 

Plymouth 
Palace 
Pontardawe 
Pav. (C) 

Porthcawl 

Grand Pav. 


Portsmouth 

T.R. (C) 

Coliseum 
South Parade 
Pier T. 

King’s, Southsea 
Preston 
Palace 

Royal Hippodrome 
Ramsgate 
Palace 
Reading 
Palace 
Redditch 

Palace (C) 

Retford 

Majestic 

Rhyl 

Pav. 

Queen’s T. 
Richmond, Surrey 
Richmond T. 
Richmond, Yorks. 

T.R. 

Rochdale 

T.R. 

Rotherham 
Regent 
Regal 
Emp. (C) 
Hippodrome (C) 
Ryde 

Esplanade Pav. 

St Andrews 
Byre T. 

St Helens 

T. and O.H. 

Salford 

Ropl Hippodrome 
Salisbury 
Arts T. 

Saltcoats 

Beach Par. 
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Scarborough 

Grand O.H. 

Scunthorpe 

Savoy 

Shanklin 

Shanklin T. 

Sheffield 

Emp. 

Lyceum 
Playhouse 
Palace, AtterciifFc 
Heeley Green T. 
Skegness 

Butlin’s T. 

Arcadia 
Southampton 
Emp. (Q 
Guildhall 
Southend 

Wcstcliff Palace 

Regal 

Pier Pav. 

Southport 

Garrick 

Little 

Stockport 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Globe (C) 
Hippodrome (C) 
Stratford-upon-Avon 

Shakespeare Memorial 
T. 

Sunderland 

Emp. 

Palace 

Sutton Coldfield 

Highbury Little T. 
Swansea 
Emp. 

Grand (C) 


Swindon 

Gvic Playhouse 
Emp. (C) 

Torquay 

Pav. 

Tunbridge Wells 

Assembly Hall T. 
Tyldeslcy 

T.R. (Q 
Ulverston 

Palladium (C) 

Roxy Cinema (stages 
plays) 

Ventnor 

Winter Gardens 
Wakefield 

O.H. 

Wallasey 

Tivoli 

Tower 

Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Borough T. (Q 
Warrington 

Royal Court T. 
Warwick 

County T. (C) 
Watford 
Palace 

Wednesbury 

Hippodrome 

Wellingborough 

Palace (C) 

West Bromwich 

(T.R.) 

Plaza 

Weston-super-Mare 
Knightstone T. 
Winter Gardens Pav. 
Weymouth 

Alexandra Gardens 
Whitby 
Spa T. 
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Newton Abbott 
Alexandra 
Northampton 
New 

Repertory T. (O.H.) 
(Emp.) 

Norwich 

T.R. 

Hippodrome 

Maddermarket 

Nottingham 

T.R. 

Emp. 

Little (Repertory) 
Hippodrome (C) 
Pa\., Trent Bridge 
Nuneaton 

Hippodrome (Q 
Oldham 
T.R. 

Emp. 

Coliseum 

Oxford 

New 

Playhouse 

Paisley 

Paisley T. 

Penrith 

Alhambra (C) 
Playhouse 
Penzance 
Pav. 

Perth 

Perth Repertory T. 
Peterborough 
Embassy 
Emp. 

Plymouth 
Palace 
Pontardawe 
Pav. (Q 
Porthcawl 

Grand Pav. 


Portsmouth 
T.R. (C 
Colisei- 

South ' 
Pier 
King’s 
Preston 
Palace 
Royal 
Ramsgate 
Palace 
Reading 
Palace 
Redditcb 
Palace t 
Retford 

Maiesti 

Rhyl 

Pav- 
Queen’s 
Richmond, S 
Richmo > 
Richmond, V 


Rochdale 

T.R. 

Rotherham 

Regent 

Regal ' 
Emp. (Q ’ 
Hippodron 
Rydc < 

Esplanade 
St Andrews 
Byre T. 

St Helens 

T. and O.H. 


Salford 

Royal Hippoc 
Salisbury 
Arts T. 
Saltcoats 

Beach Pav. 
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Abbe? Theatre, Dublin, 89, toj, 
141,142, 149 

Abercrombie, LasceUes, 85-84, 86 
Abraham Unwin, 86, 150, 178, 179 
Acts of St Peter , The, 82 
Adder, The, 8j 
Adding Machine, The, 154 
Adelphi melodrama, 20 
Adelphi Theatre, 24, 58 
Admirable Crichton, The , 164, 165 
Adonait, 89 

-/Escbylus, 44, 46, j6, 130 

Agamemnon, 75 

Aida, 60, 85, 108, 113, 1*6 

Ainley, Henry, 63, 68 

Aladdin, 38, 49, 117, x66 

Ala st or, 89 

Aldred, F. S., 39, 40 

Aldwych Theatre, 171 

Alexander, Sir George, 16, 28, 63 

Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham, 118 

Alhambra Theatre, 23, 24, 37, 104 

Alice in Wonderland, 166 

Alice Sit-bj-tbe-Fire, 167 

Alison's House, 1 j 3 

Allington Charsley Opera Company, 


Arabian Nights, The, 49, 96 
Archer, William, 19, 6 2, 67 
Arden of V ever sham, 48 
Areopagilica, 124 
Ariadne, 170 

Aristophanes, j6, 161, 162 
Aristotle, j8 
Arlecchino, 44 

Arms and the Man, 116, 126, 127, 129 
Armstrong, William, 149 
Arnold, Matthew, 58, 81 
Art of the Theatre, The, 34 
Arthur, 80-81 
Arthurianism, 81, 180 
Arts Council, the, iji 
Ascent of F.6, The, ror 
Asche, Oscar, 80 
Asbroo, Frederick, 106 
Aston Hippodrome, 118 
At Mrs Beane's, 171 
At the Hawk’s Well, 88, 91 
A Hi la, 80, 85 
Auber, Daniel, 106 
Auden, W. H., ioo-ioi 
Austen, Jane, 49, 123, 176 
Aya No Tz'nzumi, 33 
A*„U e. 
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Whitley Bay 
Playhouse 
Widnes 

Alexandra (C) 
Wigan 

Hippodrome 

Little 

Windsor 

T.R. 
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influence of No technique on, 82, 
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Carswell, Catherine, 92 
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CastU Spectre, The, I73 
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Cavalcade of Mystery, 119 
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Cents, Tit, 63, 66 
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Davies, H. H., 167 
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Diaghileff, Serge, 13, 33, 43, 36, 70, 
104 

Dick Whittington, 49, 117, 1 18 
Dickens, Charles, 123 
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Diderot, Denis, 173 
Dido and /Eneas, 34 
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Disney, Walter E., 38 
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Doctor's Dilemma, Tbe, ja, 119 
Dog beneath tbt Skin, Tie, 101 
Dollar Printtss, Tie, 1x7 
DolTs House, A, 19, 37, 133 
Dominion Theatre, London, 24. 26 
Don Girnami, in, 126 
Don Juan, 67, 70-71, 7a, 73 
Donne, John, 102 
Dorothy, 117 
Douglas, James, 6a 
Dover Road, Tbe, 170 
D’Oyly Cane, Rupert, 16, 30, 40, 109, 
no, xi2 

Dragon and tbe Dare, Tbe, 137 
Drama (Desmond McCarthy), 176 
Drama Society, the, 67 
Dream Physician, Tie, 97 
Dreamers, Tie, 14a 
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178, 179 
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26, 27, 28, 39, 30, 61, 69, 113, 116, 
119, 120 

Diydcn, John, 126 
Du Maurier, Sir Gerald, 173 
Duchess of Dantgie, Tie, 117 
Duckett of Shift, Tbt, €&, syy 
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Duenna, Tie, 37 
Dukes, Ashley, 105, 178 
Dulac, Edmund, 91 
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Duse, Eleanors, 34 
Dynastt, The, 72, 73-75, 93, i}J, 178 
Dynasts, Tbe, end t be Post-war Age in 
Poetry, 73 

'Earl and the Ctrl, Tbe, 1 17 
Early Life of Thomas Hardy, Tbe, 73 
Early Victorian Drama, 30, 63 
Easy Virtue, 172 
East Lynne f 19 

Edwardes, George, 16, a8, 48, **3» 
114 

Edwards, Osman, 76 
Ege, Henrick, 29 
Eldest Son, Tin, 133 
Electro, 34 
Elgar, Sir Edward, 8 1 
Eliot, T. S., Murder in tbe Cathedral, 49, 
5j, 82, 148, 178; works of, 86, 
97-»oo 

Ell is Fcrroor, Una, 92 
Embassy Theatre, 26, 28, 148 
Emma, 49 

Emperor Jones, The, 1 54 
Empire, Leicester Square, 118 
Enchanted Cottage, Tbe, 144 
Enchanted Sea, An, 97 
End of tbe World, T be, 83 
Enemy of the People, An, if 6 
Engfttb Drama, (Pellizi) 82, 97 
English Poets, 67 
Era, The, 64, 67 
Erckmann, Emile, 175 
Erevbon, 152 

Ervine, St John, 76, 91, 141-142, 162, 
167, 170, 178 
Eumenidts, The, 75, 136 
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Fagan, J. B., 171, 178 
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Farquhar, George, 49, 160, 169 
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Fay, W. G., 9a 
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Fielding, Henry, 123 
Fineman, F. H., 72 
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Fellow the Sun, 38 
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Forrest, George, 29 
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Four Plays for Danctrs, 88, 90 
Four Short Plays, 8j 
Francesca da Rimini, 63 
Frankenstein, 174 
Fraser, C. Lovar, 37 
FreieBQhne, 125, 152 
French sitbout Tears, 171 
Frenzel, H-, 95 
Freud, Sigmund, J3 
Friml, Rudolf, n6 
From Mom to Midnight, 152 
Fugt/he, The, 133 
Furnace, Tbe, 83 
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Gas, xja 
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Ghosts, J9, 48, xaj 

Gibson, Wilfrid, 82-83, 86 

Gielgud, John, 39 

Gilbert, Sit W. S., fortune of, 16; and 
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of, xf4, 132, 165; satire of, nj; 
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X71 
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no 

Goldring, Douglas, 67 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 49 
Gondoliers, The, 116, 16 j 
Good Triday, 8 a 
Goody Two Shoes, 117 
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Gore, Walter, 106 
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121, l8l 

Gounod, Charles, 37 
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Gow, Ronald, 141 
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Greenwood, Walter, 141 
Gtegory, Lady, 91, 96, 164 
Grein, J. X, 19, 148 
Grieg, Edvard, 29 
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Gruacb, 76, 78 
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Haggard, Rider, 19 
Hairy Apt, The, 134 
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Hamilton, Patrick, 277 
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Hamlet, xj, 19, 34, 39, jo, 37, 60, 76, 
98, 106, 107, 119, 173 
Hanako Japanese Company, 35 
Hankin, St John, 245-147, 150 
Hardy, F. E., 73 

Hardy, Thomas, at the height of his 
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Harlcqtdnade, The, 137 
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Harris, George W., 68 
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i° 
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Hedda Gabler, 19, 48 
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Helpmann, Robert, 106, >07 
Henry IV (Pirandello), 153 
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Herbert, Sir Alan P., 162 
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Herod, 44, JJ, 62, 67, 71 , 89 
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High R oad, The, 170 
Hindi* Wakes, 32, 1 39-140 
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52. 37» 3 8 » JJ. 67. 6 9. 71. 80, 104 
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Hodge, Merton, 171 
Hogarth, William, ro6 
Holbrooke, Joseph, 81, no, ill 
Hollingsbcad, John, 40 
Holy Isle, 157 

Homme et ses Fan times, LI, r J2 

Hood, Basil, 114, nj 

Hope, Anthony, 28 

Hopkins, G. M., 87 

Horne, R. H., jo, 62, 73 

Homiman, Annie E. F., 127, 142, 249 

Homung, E. W., 173 

Horoscope, 106 

Houghton, Stanley, 32, 83, 139, 141 
House of Pomegranates, A, 70, 95 
Hcrosmui, Laurentt, v~9 
Houwald, E. von, 273 
How to Settle Accounts with your 
Laundress, 162 


Howard de Walden, Lord, no 

Howe, P. P., 43 

Hroswitha, 31 

Hugh the Drover, 109, no 

Hugo, Victor, 44 

Hugtenots, Les, 113, 141 

Hull Repertory Theatre, 149 

Humperdinck, Engelbert, 37 

Hstmpty Dumpty, 117 

Hunt, Holman, 40 

Hunt, Leigh, 62 

Hurry, Leslie, 39 

Hurley, Aldous, 32, 136, 177 


Ibsen, Henrik, Pinero and, 16, 144; 
in 1900, 19; effect on the younger 
generation, 20; Shaw and, 48, 124, 
126, 133; technical skill of, 37; 
dramatic quality of Ms plays, 
38; a master of psychology, 39, 
too; Galsworthy and, 133, 233, 
136; universalmng of emotion; 
effect on English drama, 73, 73; 
Rosmersbolm, 77; power of, 93-94; 
Ghosts, I2j; mentioned, 51, 143, 

1J0 

V , 96 

Immortal Hour, The, 109, 130 
Importance of being Earnest, The, 19 
In Good King Charles's Golden Days, 
126, 128, 130 
In Which We Sen e, 166 
Independent Theatre, the, 19, 148 
Indifferent Shepherd, The, 159 
Insect Play, The, 152 
International Ballet, to7 
International Exhibition of Theatrical 
Art, 34 

Iolantbe, 16, 1 13, 223, 16 j 
Ireland's Literary Renaissance, 97 
Iris, 143 

Irish drama, the, 87-97 
Irish Drama, The, 92 
Irish Dramatic Movement., The, 92 
Irving, Sir Henry, Shakespearean pro- 
ductions at the Lyceum, 16, 20, 3*, 
32, 34, 11 3; picture-frame splendour 
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Galsworthy, John, ji, } 

138, 150 

Gamck Theatre, London,’ 

Gas, ij2 

Gaskdi, Elizabeth r* J 

Gaslight, 177 

Gate Theatre, London, * 

Gatty, Nicholas, 109 
Gay, John, 37 
Gtisba, The, 21, 3J, 114, 1,7 
Genee, R., 29 
Geneva, 12 6, 130 
George and Margaret, vji 
George Barnwell, 48 
German, Sir Edward, 1 1 j 
Getting Married, 37, 60 
Ghost Train, The, 17$ 

Ghosts, 19, 48, raj 
Gibson, Wilfrid, 82-83, 86 j. 
Gielgud, John, 39 
Gilbert, Sir W. S., fortune o' 

J R. Planchi, 48, 162; and t 
English Opera House, 109; t , 
of, 114, 132, 163; satire 
mentioned, 19, 37, J07 
.171 

Ginsbury, Norman, 179 
Giacanda Smile, The, 177-175 
Girls of Gottenhurg, The, 117 
Girton College, 137 
Giselle, 40, 48 
Glasgow, ar, 71 
Glaspcll, Susan, 137 
Glass, Dudley, 29 
Glyndeboumc Festival, 30 
Gods of the Mountain, The, 96 1 

Godwin Opera Company, 1 1 t . 
Gogol, Nikolai, 44 
Golden Legend of Sbtdis, The, i J7 ' 
Golden Green Hippodrome, 26 

Goldring, Douglas, 67 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 49 
Gondoliers, The, 116, 163 
Good Friday, 82 
Goodj Tbv Shoes, 117 
Goossens, Eugene, 68, 69 
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Later Years of Thomas Hardy, The, 73 
Lawrence, D. H., 72, 93, 102 
Lazarus, Milton, 29 
Li A langeur dt R hues, 1 J2 
Lenormand, H. R., 152 
Lester, Edwin, 29 , 

Lewis, Monk, 174 
Lichine, David, 6 3 
Lie, The, 145 
Likes of Her, The, 141 
Lilies of the Field, The, 171 
Lillo, George, 48 
Linden Tree, The, 156 
Lipscomb, W. P., x8o 
Literature in Ireland, 92 
Little Bit of Fluff, A, 171 
Little Theatre, London, 24, 26 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre, 149 
Lohengrin, 81 
London Assurance, 17 
London Hippodrome, 27 
Lonsdale, Frederick, 49, 160, 167, 170 
Lost Chord, The, 103 
Lost Leader, The, 142 
Louis XI, 173 
Love on tie Dole, 141 
Loyalties, 133, 135 
Lyceum and Henry Ining, The, 31 
Lyceum Theatre, London, 16, 20, 24, 
26, 27, 31, 32, 34, 81 
Lyle, the Great, 1x9 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 28, 37, 
148, xj3, 162 

Lytton, Lord (Bulwer Lytton), t6o 

Macbeth, 45, 76, 109, 173 
MacCarthy, Desmond, 175, 176 
McDonough, Thomas, 92 
McEvoy, Charles, 141 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander C., lit 
MacNeice, Louis, 92, 101, xjz 
Madam Butterfly, 35, 109, 167 
AlSdtben in Uniform, xj6 
Madderraarket Theatre, Norwich, X49 
Madras House, The, 52, 137, 138-139 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 20, 33, 59 » X J$ 
Mane, 97 


Magic, 157, tj8 
Atogic Flute, The, no 
A laid of the Mountains, The, 114, 117, 
170 

Major Barbara, 32, 127, 129 

Maferopoulos Secret, The, 44, 132 

Malone, A. E., 92 

Malvern Festival, ijo 

Mammon, 72, 73 

Mammon and his Message, 72 

Sian and Superman, 126, 127, 129, 138 

Alan of Destiny, The, 129 

Man with a Load of Mischief, The, 178 

Manchester, 21 

Manchester School of Playwrights, 83, 
141, 142, 149 
Manners, J. H., 167 
Marco Millions, 44, 154 
Marischa, E., 29 
Marivaux, Pierre, 16 1 
Markova, Alicia, xoj, 106 
Marlowe, Christopher, j6, t*J 
Marquise, The, 172 
Marriage: of Columbine, The, t 6 f 
Alans age of Figaro, The, no 
Alarryingof Ann Leete, The, 137 
Marshall, Norman, 148 
Marston, W., 62, 75 
Marline, 133 

Martyn, Edward, 97, 149 
Marx-Avelxng, Eleanor, 19 ' 

Marx, Karl, 53, 123, X34 
Alary Rose, x66, 167 
Alary Stuart, 86, 178, 179 
A laseotte. La, 2t 

Masefield, John, 8x-8a, 86. 88, 137 


lasses and Aim, 152, tj3 

[assine, Leonid, j6 

[atthews, Bache, 22 

[aucham, VP. Somerset, Our Betters, 

J2? i£. Tb< W 

Flame, 137. The Csrcle, tjy. com- 
pared with Congreve, 160; men- 
tioned, 162, 167* * 7 ° 
laurict Harte, 143 
ledea, 39 

[egrue, R- C., 171 
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of, 3$; Guinevere and Arthur dr am 1 
produced by, 81, 94; Shaw and, >24; 
The Bells, 17 5; mentioned, 38, 87, 
178 

Is your Honeymoon Really Necessary?, » 7 * 

Isherwood, Christopher, 100-101 

It Pays to Advert; se, 171 

Italian, Tie, 176 

Itow, Mr, Japanese dancer, 88 

ltanboe , 109 

Jack and Jill, 117 

Jack and the Beanstalk, 1x7, 118 

Jackson, Sir Baity, ji, 130 

Jane, the Licensed Victualler’s Daughter, 

m 

Jane Clegg, 141 
Jane Eyre, 49, 180 

Japanese Nd drama, 3j, 76, 82, 88, 90 

Japanese Plays and Playfellows, 76 

Jealous Wife, Tie, 146 

Jerome, Jerome K., 136 

Jerrold, Douglas, 57, 1*8 

Jest of Hahahaba, The, 96 

Job, joj 

John Ferguson, 141 
Johnson over Jordon, 156 
Johnston, Denis, 1 36 
Jonah and the Whale, 137 
Jones, Henry Arthur, 16, 19, 20, 1*4, 
143, 144-145 
Jonson, Ben, 49, 123 
Jooss, Kurt, 107 
Joseph and bts Brethren, 63 
Journey’s End, 32, 153 
JioJ Polonais, Le, 173 
Juno and the Pay cock, 135 
Justice, 37, 133, 134, 133, 136 

Kaiser, Georg, 152 
Kapital, Das, 134 
Karamzin, N., 63 
Kauftnana, George, 134 
Kay, Arthur, 29 

Kean, Charles, 13, 30, 31, 32, 38, 48, 
69, *13, 178 
Keats, John, 123 


Keen, Malcolm, 68 
Kemble, John, 48 
Kestrel Edge, 83 
Ki-Musume, 35 
King, The, 67 

King Argimenes and the Unknown 
Warrior, 96 

King Arthur, 52, 94, 93 
King John, 32, 40, 48 
King Lear, jo, 76, 94, 180 
King Lear's Wife, 76, 78 
King of Non here, 137 
King’s Daughter, A, Si 
King’s Theatre, Glasgow, 67 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, no 
Kings way Theatre, 26, 73 
Kismet, 96, 114 
Kiss for Cinderella , A, 167 
Knightsbndgc Japanese Village Exhi- 
bition, 30 

Knoblock, Edward, 96 
Komisarjevsky, Theodor, 43 
Komgold, Ench, 29 
Kotzebue, August, 175 
Krans, H. S., 9: 

Kreiger, Hans, 93 

La Chauss£e, Pierre, 173 

Laedes Cygnes, Le, 39, 48, 9J, 106, 119 

Lady from Alfaqutque, T be, 133 

Lady from the Sea, The, 126 

Lady Madcap, 117 

Lady of Belmont, The, 76, 178 

Lady Precious Stream, 133 

Lady Slavey, The, 1x7 

Lady Windermere's Fan, 19, 60 

Lady vsth a Lamp, The, 180 

Lamb, Charles, 180 

Lambert, Constant, 106 

Lamp and the Bell, The, 13 J 

Lancelot, 157 

Lancelot and Gurnet ere, 81 

Laid, Tht, 

• Lard of Promise, The, 169 
Larionov, M., 36, 104, 122 
Last of Afrr Cheyney, The, 170 
Last of the De Muiltns, The, 147 
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Later Years of Tbomas Hardy, The, 73 
Lawrence, D. H., 72, 93, 102 
Lazarus, Million, 29 
Le Mangeier dt Rfves, : 32 
Lenormand, H. R., IJ2 
Lester, Edwin, 29 
Lewis, Monk, 174 
Lichine, David, 63 
Lie, The, 143 
lakes of Her, The, 141 
Lilies of the Field, The, 17s 
Lillo, George, 48 
Linden Tree, The, 156 
Lipscomb, W. P., 180 
Literature in Ireland, 92 
Little Bit of Fluff, A, 171 
Little Theatre, London, 24, 26 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre, 149 
Lohengrin, 8l 
London Assurance, 17 
London Hippodrome, 27 
Lonsdale, Frederick, 49, 160, 167, 170 
Lost Chord, The, 103 
Lost Leader, The, 142 
Louit XI, 173 
L ore on the Dole, 141 
Loyalties, 133,133 
Lyceum end Henry Ining, The, 31 
Lyceum Theatre, London, 16, 20, 24, 
*6. 27, 31, 32, 34, 8x 
Lyle, the Great, 119 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 28, 37, 
148, 153, 162 

Lytton, Lord (Dulwer Lytton), 160 

Macbeth, 45, 76, 109, 173 
MacCarthy, Desmond, 173, 176 
McDonough, Thomas, 92 
McEvoy, Charles, 141 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander C, tit 
MacNeice, Louis, 92, 101, 152 
Madam Butterfly, 35, 109, 167 
Midcben in Uniform, Ij6 
Maddcrmarkct Theatre, Norwich, 149 
Madras House, The, 32, 137, 138-139 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 20, 33, 59. 1 J J 
A Lor, 97 


Magic, 137, 138 
Magic Flute, The, no 
Maid of the Mountains, The, 114, 117, 
170 

Major Barbara, 31, 127, 129 

Makropoulot Secret, The, 44, 132 

Malone, A. E., 92 

Malvern Festival, 1 50 

Mammon, 72, 73 

Mammon and his Message, 72 

Man and Superman, 126, 127, 129, 138 

Man of Destiny, The, 129 

hhsn with a Load of Mischief The, 178 

Manchester, 21 

Manchester School of Playwrights, 83, 


141, 142, 149 
Manners, J. H., 167 
Marco Millions, 44. >54 
Marischa, E., 29 
Marivaux, Pierre, x6x 
Markova, Alicia, 103, 106 
Marlowe, Christopher, 36, 123 
Marquise, The, 172 
Marriage of Columbine, The, 167 
Marriage of Figaro, The, xro 
Marrying of Am Leete, The, 1 37 
Marshall, Norman, 148 
Matston, W., 62, 73 
Marline, 133 

Martyn, Edward, 97. 149 
Marx-Aveling, Eleanor, 19 
Marx, Karl, 33, «J. *J4 
Mary Rose, x66, 167 
Mary Stuart, 86, 178, 179 
Mascot te. La, 2X 

Masefield, John, 81-82, 86, 88, 137 
Masses and Men, 132, X 33 
Massine, Leonid, 36 


Matthews, Bache, 22 
Maugham, W. Somerset, Our Betters. 
j2, 147, 167-168, 169: The Sacred 
Flame, 13 T. The Crete, tp: com- 
pared with Congreve, tGo; men- 
tioned. 162. 167, 17° 


Maurice Har/e, 143 


Medea, 39 

Megtue, R. C, 171 
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Meistersinger, Die, io3 
Melodrama, 34 
Mercenary Mary, 1 17 
Merchant of Venice , The, 76 
Merrier, Louis, 173 
Mercury Theatre, London, ji, 35, 68, 
lor, 148, *78 
Merrit England, 115 
Merry Widow, The, nj 
Merry Wtvei 0} Windsor, The, 164 
Mettaltita, ttt 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, 37, 106, 141 
Meycrhold, Vscrolod, 4) 

Michael and hit Lott Angel, 143 

Michael and Mary, 170 

Mid cummer Err, 79 

Mid rummer Might's Dream, A, 164 

Mikado, The, 30, 33, 113 

Milestones, 141, 139 

Millard, Evelyn, 64 

Miller, Elizabeth, 106 

Milne, A. A-, 167, 17° 

Milton, John, 1*3, 149 
Minfley, R. J , l*o 
Miracle, T be, 37, 6l, 114 
Miss Ba, 180 

Miss Hook of Holland, 113, 117 

Mixed Marttage, 141 

Mr Unify, J56, *57 

Mr Pynt Pattet By, 170 

Afrr Dane’s Defence, 144 

Mrt Gorringe’s Necklace, 167 

Mrs Warren's Profession, 128 

Mob, The, 13 3 

Modem Poetic Drama, 102 

Moliire, 37, J9, 160, 161 

Mollusc, The, 167 

Monck, Nugent, 149 

Monkhouse, Alan, 32, 141, 164 

Moody Manners Opera Company, no 

Moon in the Yellow R her. The, 136 

Moore, George, 97 

More, 35, 36 

Morning Leader, The, 62 

Mourning Becomes Electra, 134 

Morris, Lloyd, 91 

Morris, William, 123 


Moscow An Theatre, 34, 43 
Mother Goose, 117 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 37, 109, 
no, 1 12, 150 

Much Ado About Nothing, 109 
MaBncr, A., *75 
Munro, C- K., Ij8, 167, 171 
Murder in the Cathedral, 49, 37, 67, 82 
87, 98-99, 102, 137, 148, 178, 180 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, The, 175 
Murray, T. C, 142, 143 
Mussorgsky, Modesre, 112 
My Mimosa A had, 1 17 
Mysteries of Udolpbo, The, 176 

National Theatre, The, 29-30 
Nau/cb Girl, The, 114 
Nesbitt, Cathlcen, 68 
Neumann, Angelo, 33 
New Theatre, London, 47 
Nicoll, AUardyce, jt 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, 73 
Night at an Inn, A, 96, 173 
Night in Venice, A, 29 
Night Shift, 83 
No l Not Nanette, 117 
No Room at the Inn, 177 
Northampton Repertory Theatre 
(Opera House), 23, 46, 149 
Not to Bad as at Seem, 160 
Notorious Mrs Ebbsmitb, The, 143 
Nottingham Empire, 23 
Nottingham Theatre Royal, 23 
Novello, Ivor, 116 

O’Caset, Sean, 133-136 
Odeon Cinema, Leicester Square, 23 
Offenbach, Jacques, 38, 37, 61 
Oklahoma 1, 120 

Old Vic, the, 7, 23, 24, *9, 30, 5 1, 68, 
81, 103, tit, 149 
Other Cromwell, 66, 179 
Olivier, Sir Laurence, 74 
Olympia, 37 

O’Mara Opera Company, in 
On Approval, 170 
On the Frontier, 100 
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On tie Prospects of Christianity, 119 
On the Roe At, 130 
Once in a Ufeltme, 134 
O'Neill, Eugene, 44, 134 
Only Jealousy of Enter, The, 90 
Open-air repertory, 148 
Opera, 108-1 12 
Opcntte, 172 
Orangeman, The, 141 
Ortsteia, The, 44, 46, 57 
Origin of Design, The, ioj 
Ossian, 78 
Othello, 59, 65, 76 
Other Theatre, The, 148 
Our Betters, 52, 147, 167-168, 169 
Our Beys, 16, 28 
Our Irish Theatre, 91 
Our Mitt Cibbt, 117 
Our Theatres in the Nineties, 8i, 124, 
**J 

Ours, 124 

Out of the Picture, 101 
Outward Bound , ij6 
Oxford New Theatre, 23, 40, 46 
Oxford Playhouse, 148 
O.U JXS., 40 

Pacific lido, 6i, 172 
Palace Theatre, London, 24, 37, 109 
Palladium, the London, 26 
Paolo and Francesca, 33, 39, 62, 63-66, 
67, 81, 82, 87, 89, 91 
Parker, John, 24, 26 
Parsifal, 81, 108 

Passing of the Third Floor Back, The, 136 

Patience, 123 

Pathteurs, Los, 106 

Patriots , The, 142 

Peacock, Ronald, 102 

Pearl Girl, The, 117 

F ear-son, Hcsketh, 126, 133 

Peer Gynt, 50, 37, 60, 71, 126 

Peg O' A !y Heart, 167 

PtlUas end M/lisande, 91 
Pdlico, Silvio, 62 
Pellizi, C, 82, 97 
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Penelope, 169 
People’s Palace, the, 1 10 
Perchance to Dream, 116 
Percy, Esm6, 68 
Peter Grimes, 109 
Peter Pan, 164, 163-166 
Petroucbka, 104, 1 14 
Petzold, Gertrud, 73 
Philip Van Artnelde, 63 
Phillips, Stephen, dramas of, 35; 
Paolo and Francesca, 39,81; works of, 
62-67; compared with Flecker, 69; 
Davidson and, 73; Herod, 73; 
Binyon and, 80; Ulysses, 8j; called 
the modem Sophocles, 87, 92; 
exaggerated praise of, 110; men- 
tioned, 86, 133, 178 
Philpotts, Eden, 164 
Phipps, C. J., 202 
Phcenix Society, the, 148 
Phcmix Theatre, London, 74 
Pigeon, The, 133 
Pilgrim Players, the, 130 
Pillars of Society, 100 
Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing, The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray, 28; revolt against 
Victorian stage traditions, 124**23: 
"well-made” plays of, 132, 136; 
works of, 143-144; Jones and 
Hankin and, 143; mentioned, 16, 
19, 20, 162 

Pirandello, Luigi, 153 
Pirates of Penzance, The, 165 
Pixirfcourt, G., 48 
Place Hunters, The, 97 
Planchi, J. R., 48, 162 
Planquette, Robert, 37 
Play, 124 

Playboy of the Western World, The, 
92, 163-164 
Playfair, Giles, 40 
Playfair, Sir Nigel, 37 
Playhouse Theatre, London, 26 
Plays end Contratrsies, 87, S8, 91 
Plough end the Start, The, 136 
Plunder, 17 1 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 173 
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Mei iter singer, Die, io3 
Melodrama, 54 
Mercenary Mary, 117 
Merchant of Venice, The, 76 
Merder, Louis, 173 
Mercury Theatre, London, 31, 55, 63, 
101, 148, 178 
A term England, 1 13 
Merry Widow, The, 115 
Merry Witts of Windsor, The, 164 
Messaluta, in 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, 37, 106, 141 
Meyeihoid, Vsevolod, 45 
Michael and bis Dost Angel, 143 
Michael and Mary, 170 
Midsummer Ete, 79 
Midsummer Night's Dream, A, 164 
Mikado, The, 30, 33, 113 
Mslestones, 141, 139 
Millard, Evelyn, 64 
MAlcr, Elizabeth, 106 
Milne, A- A., 167, 170 
Milton, John, 123, 149 
Minpey, R. J., 180 
Miracle, The, 37, 61, 1 14 
Miss Ba, 180 

Miss Hook of Holland, 113, 117 

Mixed Marriage , 141 

MrBolfiy, 136, 137 

Mr Pym Passes By, 170 

Mrs Dane’s Defence, 144 

Airs Gorringc’s Necklace, 167 

Mrs Warren's Profession, X28 

Aloft, Tie, z J3 

Modem Poe tie Drama, 102 

Molitre, 37, 39, J&o, 161 

Mollusc, The, 167 

Monde, Nugent, 149 

Monkhouse, Alan, 52, 141, 164 

Moody Manners Opera Company, 110 

Moon m the Yellow Riter, The, 136 

Moore, George, 97 

More, 3j, 36 

Morning leader. The, 62 

Mourning Becomes Electro, T34 

Morris, I-loyd, 91 

Morris, William, 123 
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Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 173, 174 
Royal College of Music, the, no 
Royal English Opera House, the, to? 
Royalty Theatre, London, 26 
R uddigore, 1 16 
Rumour, The, 138 
Roman ay Girl, A, 117 
Russian Ballet, 15, 33, 36, 89, 104, 114 
Rust, A., 9; 

Rutherford and Son, 140 

Soared Flame, Tie, 137, 169 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 30, 39, 47, 76, 
89, ioj-ia7. III, «9, 149 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London, 17, 
23, ij, 29, jo, jx, 36, 105, 109, no, 
in, X13, 121, 149 
St James’s Theatre, London, 28 
Saint Joan, J7, 126, 128, 129, 137, 17S 
St Martin’s Theatre, London, 26, 27, 
63, 64 

St Vincent Millay, Edna, x j j 
Salome, ij, 44, 39, 70, 75, 93, 101 
Salzburg, rjo 
Sam bain, 87 

Samson and Delilah, 104 
San Toy, 16, 114, 113, 117 
Sangster, Allred, 18o 
Santa Clout, 118 
Sarah Simple, 170 

Sardou, Victorien, 6a, 124, 132, 136, 

144 

Sartre, J. P., IJ3 
Saturday Review, Tie, 19, 123, 132 
Savory, Gerald, 171 
Savoy Operas, the, 20, 28, 48, 1 12, 114, 
XX3, 123, 162 

Savoy Theatre, London, 24, 30, 34, 
40, X»3, 137 

Sayers, Dorothy, 102, 277 
Scaramouch in Naxos, 72 * 

Scbibirm^ade, 36, 37, 39, 104, 1 14 
Schiller, Johann, 173 
Schnitzler, Arthur, 44 
School, 124, 162 
School for Scandal, The, 60 
School Girl, The, 1x7 


Schrockinger, 173 
Scbwabe lighting system, 40 ’ 

Scott, Sir Walter, 48, 123, 173 
Seafarer, The, 80 

Second Alrt Tanqueray, The, 19, 28, 143, 
T44 

Sddaine, Michel, 173 
Seneca, 48, 173 
Seventh Veil, The, rjz 
Shadow of the Glen, The, 87, 92 
Shaftesbury Theatre, London, 24, 28 
Shairp, Mordaunt, 32, 136 
Shakespeare, William, Irving produc- 
tions of, 20, }i, 1 15; Old Vic pro- 
ductions of, 30, 149; Granville- 
Barker productions of, 34, 137; the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre and, 44, 
43; revivals of plays of, 49, 68; 
repertory theatre productions of, 
31; Shakespearean actors, 33; in the 
Elizabethan era, 36, i$x; Henry the 
Fourth, 38; Othello, 39; tradition of, 
63; Gordon Bottomlcy and, 76; 
neo-Shakespeareanism, 87; Twelfth 
Night, 107; Shaw and, 124; char- 
acters of, 132, 133; open-air reper- 
tory productions of, 148; Memorial 
Theatre productions of, 130; Synge 
compared with, 163-164; mentioned 
73, T82 

Shaw, George Bernard, as critic, x6, 
32, 81; early plays of, 20, 21; 
Vedrenne-Barkcr productions of, 
27, 137; a Wagner disciple, 33; Back 
to Methuselah, 37, 44, 130, 152; and 
Ibsenism, 48, 73; range of character- 
1 ization of, 32, i6r; as propagandist, 
37; as social reformer, j8, 71, 162, 
182; Getting Married, 60; Arms and 
the Man, 116; works of, 123-133; 
as dramatic reformer, 136; com- 
parison of Granvil! e-Barker with, 
X38; elasticity of mind of, 143; 
comparison of Pinero with, 144; 
comparison of Hankin with, 143, 
146, 147; the Malvern Festival, 130; 
comparison of Bridie with, 137; 
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Poet in t be Theatre, The, 101 
Poe/e of tbe Ycungrf Generation, 67 
Point Counter Point, T77 
Fattened Kits, Tbe, 110 
Polunin, Vbdtmir, 36 
Pompadour, Tbe, 1 16 
Pope, Alexander, 102, 126 
Portsmouth, at 
Fre-Raphacbte poetry, jj, 103 
Preface t to Shakespeare , 137 
Price of Thomas Scott, Tbe, 140 
Pride and Prejudice, 49, 180 
Priestley, J. B., 136 
Prince of Stambosd, Tbe, 96 
Prince’s Theatre, London, *4 
Princess, Tbe, 137 
Princess’s Theatre, London, 17 
Prisoner of Zenda, Tbe, 28 
Privilege of Place, Tbe, 97 
Prunella, 137 

Puccini, Giacomo, toS, 167 
Punch, 62 

Purloined Letter, Tbe, 173 
Pushkin, Alexander, 57, J 8, 63 
Puss in Boots, 117 
Pygmalion, J2, 127, 129, 136 
Pyne and Harrison Opera Company, 
110 

Q Theatre, Lokoom, 148 
Quaker Girl, T be, 217 
Quality Street, 164-163, 167 
Quartcmwine, Leon, 68 
Queen Mary, 6a 
Queen of Cormt’all, Tbe, 8t 
Queen of Scott, 179 
Queen’s Enemies, T be, 96, 97 
Queen vat tn tbe Parlour, Tbe, 172 
Queen’s Theatre, London, 24 
Quintero, Joaquin and Serofin, r 33 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, Tbe, taj 

RJJ . R .., 132, 152 
Racine, Jean, 8j 
Radcliffe, Mrs, 174, 176 
Raffles, 17 j 
Rain, 169 


Rake’s Progress, Tbe, 106 

Rambert, Marie, 107 

Rambert Ballet, J 1 

Rattigan, Terence, 147, 162, t?t 

Rea, Alec, 149 

Rebel Mad, Tbe, ti6, ri 7 

Rebellion, 83— 86 

Red Passes for Me, r j J 

Reform 0} the Theatre, Tbe, 88 

Reinhardt, Max, 37 

Rendegyous, Les, to6 

Rent Day, Tbe, 128 

Repertory theatres, 148-ijo 

Return of tbe Prodigal, The, 146 

Revenger's Tragedy, Tbe, 174 

Revue, 35 

Rbeingold, Das, ill 

Rice, Elmer, *34 

Richard of Bordeaux, 179 

Richard JU, 173 

Ricketts, Charles, 34 

R tiers to tbe Sea, 91, 93-94, 97, 137, 163 

Ridge, H„ 39, 40 

Riding to Litbend, Tbe, 78 

Rinrji, tu 

Rigs let to, 109 

Rirosky-Korsakov, Nikolai, j6, 104 
Ringof tbe Nibtlungt.Tbe, 3 J . 32,33,73, 
8i, 108, 113, 127 
Ringer, The, 176 
Rof>(r/ E. Lee, 179 
Robert’s XFtfe, 142, 171 
Robertson, T. W., Caste and Society, 20, 
137, 162, 1 70; Cup-and -saucer school 
of, 48,124; reforms of, 38 
Robbs, Elizabeth, 64 
Robinson, Lennox, 142, 167 
Robinson, T. Osborne, 130 
Robinson Crusoe, 117, n8 
Romantic Young Lady, T be, 133 
Romeo and Juliet, 43, 66, 76 
Rookery Nook, 171 
Rose Marie, 28, 38, 61, 114, 116, 117 
Rose of Persia, Tbe, 114, 113 
Rose vitbout a Thom, Tbe, 179 
Rostnkeaialter, Dtr, 108 
Rosmersbo/m, 48, 77, too, 1*7, 126 
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Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 173, 174 

Royal College of Music, the, no 

Royal English Opera House, the, 109 

Royalty Theatre, London, 26 

Ruddigpre, 116 

Rumour, The, ij8 

Runaway Girl, A, 117 

Russ bn Ballet, ij, 35, 36, 89, 104, 114 

Rust, A., 95 

Rutherford and Son, 140 

Sacred Flame, The, 137, 169 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 30, 39, 47, 76, 
89, ioj-ro7, tri, 119, 149 
Sadia’s Wells Theatre, London, 17, 
23, 23, 29, 30, 31, 36, 103, 109, no, 
in, 113, 12X, 149 
St James’s Theatre, London, 28 
Saint Joan, 37, 126, 128, 129, 737, 178 
St Martin’s Theatre, London, 26, 27, 

63,64 

St Vincent Millay, Edna, 153 
Salome, 13, 44, 39, 70, 73, 93, iox 
Salzburg, tjo 
Sombain, 87 

Sam ton and Deli lab, 104 
San Toy, 16, 114, 1 13, 1 17 
Sangster, Alfred, 180 
Santa Clam, u8 
Sarah Simple, 170 

Sardou, Victorien, 62, 124, 132, 136, 
*44 

Sartre, J. P., 133 
Saturday Review, The, 19, 123, 132 
Savory, Gerald, 171 
Savoy Operas, the, 20, 28, 48, 1x2, X14, 
1x3, *23, 162 

Savoy Theatre, London, 24, 30, 34, 
40, **3, *37 

Sayers, Dorothy, 102, 177 
Scaramouch in N axot, 72 
Scbibira^adt, 36, 37, 39, 104, 114 
Schiller, Johann, 173 
Schnitzler, Arthur, 44 
School, 124, 162 
School for Scandal, The, 60 
School Girl, The, 117 


Schrockinger, 173 
Schwabe lighting system, 40 
Scott, Sir Walter, 48, 123, 173 
Seafarer, The, 80 

Second Mrs Tanqueray, The, 19, 28, 143, 
*44 

Scdaine, Michel, 173 
Seneca, 48, 173 
Seventh Veil, The, rjz 
Shadow of the Glen, The, 87, 92 
Shaftesbury Theatre, London, 24, 28 
Shairp, Mordaunt, 52, 136 
Shakespeare, William, Irving produc- 
tions of, 20, 31, 11 j; Old Vic pro- 
ductions of, 30, 149; Granville- 
Barker productions of, 34, 137; the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre and, 44, 
43; revivals of plays of, 49, 68; 
repertory theatre productions of, 
31; Shakespearean actors, 33; in the 
Elizabethan era, 36, 131; Henry the 
Fourth, 38; Othello, 39; tradition of, 
63; Gordon Bottomley and, 76; 
neo-Shaiespeareanism, 87; Tselftb 
Night, 107; Shaw and, 124; char- 
acters of, 132, 133; open-air reper- 
tory productions of, 148; Memorial 
Theatre productions of, *30; Synge 
compared with, 163-164; mentioned 
73, *82 

Shaw, George Bernard, as critic, 16, 
3a, 81; early plays of, 20, ai; 
Vcdrenne-Baxkct productions of, 
27, 137; a Wagner disciple, 33; Rack 
to Methuselah, 37, 44, 130, *32; and 
Ibsenism, 48, 73; range of character- 
. ization of, 52, 161; as propagandist, 
37; as social reformer, 58, 71, 162, 
182; Getting Married, 60; Arms and 
the Man, x*6; works of, **3-133; 
as dramatic reformer, ljf>; com- 
parison of G rarjvill e-Barker with, 
138; elasticity of mind of, 143; 
comparison of Pinero with, 144; 
comparison of Hank in with, J45, 
*46, *47; the Malvern Festival, xjo; 
comparison of Bridie with, 137; 
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Shaw, Geoigc Bernard (raifd.) 

Irish comedy overshadowed by, 164; 
comparison of Barrie with, x6j; 
comparison of Milne with, 170; 
historical drama of, 178; mentioned, 
19. 49. J* 

She Sloops to Conquer, 16 1 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 58,63, 89, 102 
Shelving, Paul, 37, 117 
Shenngham, George, 37 
Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains, 
The, no 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 49, 113, 
uG, 162 

Shemff, R. G, 52, 1)3 
Ship, The, 142 
Shop Girl, The, 117 
Siegfried, 18 x 
Sierra, Martinez, 15) 

Stgi of the Prophet Jonah , The, 137 
Sifter Box, The, 133, 134 
Silver King, The, 16, it, 145 
Stiver Tastie, The, ijj 
Smi Sola Bint, 119 
Simple Simon, 117, 1 18 
Sin bad the Sailor, 49 
Sir John in Lore, 109 
Six Characters in Starch of at Author, 
1J3 

Skin Game, The, 133, 135 

Sleeping Beauty, The, 49, 117 

Sleeping Clergyman, A, 1 56 

Sleeping Prtncess, The, 106, 119 

Smets, 173 

Smith, 7a, 169 

Smyth, Dame Ethel, 109 

Snots' White and the Seven Dwarfs, 39 

Society, 20 

Solomon, Edward. 114 
Some Impressions of my Elders, 91 
Song of Norway, 114 
Sophocles, 62, 64, 87, 92, 98 
Southern Mat'd, A, 117 
Sowctby, Gitba, 140 
‘ Speaight, Robert, 99 
Spectator, The, 118 
Spender, Stephen, rot 


Spreading the News, 164 
Spring Cleaning, 170 
Stadttb enter, DQssddorf, 67 
Stage, The, 68 
Stage Lighting, 39, 40 
Stage Society, the, 148 
Staircase, The, 83 

Sanford, Sir Charles Villiers, 109, t Xi 
Stelmar lanterns, 39, 89 
Stem, Ernst, 37. )8 
Stoll Theatre, the, 16 
Stonefolds, 83 
Storm, Lesley, 29 
Storm , The, 8 5 
Strange Interlude, i)4 
Stratford Manorial Theatre, 20, 21, 
*3» 41. 46. tjo 
Straus, Oscar, n6 
Strauss, Johann, »8, 57, m 
Strauss, Richard, 108, m 
Stravinsky, Igor, 104 
Strife, 133, 134, 136 
StrlndbeTg, August, 20, 44, 59 
Sudennann, Hermann, 152 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 16, 19, 37, 109, 
ti4 

Sumunm, 37 

Sunlight Sonata, The, 137 
Surrey Theatre, London, X7 
Susannah aid the Elders, 136 
Sutro, Alfred, 162, 167 
Sweeney Todd, 60 

Swinburne, Algernon C, closet- 
drama of, 30; Botbwt/l, 62; lavish 
nebulosity of, 64; neo-Elizabethan 
plays of, 73; and the Arthur cycle, 
81; Tristram of Lyonesst, 8a; men- 
tioned, 19, 102, tj j 
Switchback, The, 157 
Sy Ip tides, Los, 40, 1 06 
Symons, Arthur, 81 
Sfngc. J- M., poetic drama of, 86-87; 
works of, 92-93; an Irish nationalist, 
96, 141; Riders to the Sea, 97, 141; 
The Playboy of the Western World, 
162-163; mentioned, 167 
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Tale of a Team, Tie, 97 
Tales of Hoffmann, The, 38, ill 
Talma, F., 44 
Taming of tbe Shrew, The, 31 
Tantivy Towers, 162 
Taylor, Jack, 119 
Taylor, Sir Henry, jo, 63 
Tchaikowsky, Piotr, 63, 104, 106 
Tempest, The, 109 
Temple, Joan, 177, 180 
Ten Little Niggers, 177 
Ten Alrnute Alibi, 28 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, closet-drama 
of, jo; drift away from, 33; Queen 
Alary, 61; neo-Elizabethan plays of, 
7j, and the Arthur cycle, 81; 
Harold, 94, 181; Becket drama of, 98; 
Tbe Princess, 137; mentioned, 102 
Tents of tbe Arabs, Tbe, 96 
Terry, Ellen, 34, 40, 148 
Test of tbe D'Urbenilles, 180 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 123 
T bark, 171 

Theatre Act of 184J, 17 
Theatre Libre, the, I2j, ij2 
Tbeatroerat, The, 7*, 73 
Theseus and Ariadne, 162 
Thief of Bagdad. Tbe, 39 
Thirteenth Chair, Tbe, 175 
Tbit Way to tbe Tomb!, 67, 101, 103, 
148 

Thomas, Goring, in 
Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury, 82, 
102, 178 

Thomas Alus forty, 143 
Tbouless, Priscilla, 102 
Three Hundred Club, the, 148 
Tbrte Little Alaids, 1:7 
Three Alusfoteers, Tbe, 116' 

Time and tbe Convoys, 136 
Tobias and tbe Angel, 149, t$6 
To bare tbe Honour, 170 
Toller, Ernst, 1 32 
Tolstoi, Leo, 74 
Tons of Atony, 28, 171 
Toole, J. L., 16 
Tourneur, Cyril, 173 


Tower Circus, Blackpool, 12 1 
Tractate on Education, 124 
Tragedy of Nan, Tbe, 82, 137 
Travelling Companion, Tbe, 109 
Tree, Sir Herbert Bccrbohm, 32, 34, 
38, 68, 69, 88, 113 
Trial by Jury, 114 
Trial of a judge, 101 
Trial of Jesus, Tbe, 82 
Trifles, ijj 
Trilby , 173 

Tristan and Iseult, 6j, 81 
Tristan and Isolde, 8i, 9t, 108, 126 
Tristan and Isolt, 81 
Tristram of Lyonesst, 82 
Triumph of Afammon, Tbe, 72 
Triumph of tbe Philistines, Tbe, 143 
Troilus and Cressida, 72 
Trois Alessieurs du Havre, Les, 173 
Trollope, Anthony, 49, 12J 
Trovatore, II, ill 
TurandoS, 39, 108, 121 
Turner, J. H., 171 
Turner Opera Company, no 
Tnelftb Night (ballet), 107 
Two Air Wetberbys, Tbe, 14J 

Ulysses, jj, 62, 8j, 89 
Unsworth, F., ijo 
Up in Alabtl's Room, 171 
Ustinov, Peter, 139 
Utopia, Limited, 123, 132, 163 

Vagabond King, Tbe, n6 

Van Druten, John, 32, 136 

Vane, Sutton, 136 

Vaudeville Theatre, London, 26 

Vedrcnnc, J. E., 27, ji, 127, 137 148 

Venetian Nigbt, A, 37 

Venice Preserved (Das Gerettete Venedig), 

54 

Vent dt Folie, Un, 119 

Verdi, Giuseppe, 37, 108, 1 12 

Viceroy Sarah, 179 

Victoria, Queen, ij 

Victoria Regina, 179 

Village Romeo and Juliet, T be, 109 
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Villon, Francois, 116 .* 

Vortex, Tie, 172 

Voysey Inheritance, The, 137, 158 

Wagner, Richard, Ring of the Nihe - 
longs, 3*. J2-3J. 74-71. 8 91 Wdlkure, 
77J and the Arthur cycle, 81; operas 
at Covent Garden, 108; T be Flying 
Dutchman, 1 n; native English opera 
compared 'with, til; Shaw and, 
114, 125, iji, Tristan and Isolde, 126; 
reaction against, 131; Siegfried and 
GotterdSmmermg , 181; mentioned, 
J 7 » 109, xto, XJ 0 
Wake Up and Dream, 118 
Wakhevitcb, 122 
Walkure, Die, 77 
Wallace; Edgar, t6o, 173-176, 178 
Walls of Jericho, The, 167 
War and Peace, 49, 74 
Ward, T. H.. 67 
Warner Cinema, the, 23 
Waste, 137, 1)8 
Waste Land, Tbe, 99, lor 
Waterfalls of Scotland, lit 
Waverlcy Novels, the, 48 
Way of the World, Tbe , 37, 39, 161 
Weber, Carl Maria von, 37 
Webster, Benjamin, 31 
Weigall, Arthur, 37 
Well of the Saints, The, 92 
Wdls, C. jo, 63, 7j 
Westminster Theatre, 26, 27, ji ' 

What Every Woman Knows, 167 
Whistler, Rex, iq6 
White Devil, The, 157 
White Horse Inn, 28, 37, 38, 114 
White-headed Boy, The, 167 
Whitehall Theatre, London, 26 
Who's Who in the Theatre, *4 
Widoatrs’ Houses, 19, 124, 128 
Widsilb, fio 

Wilde, Oscar, Tit Importance of bung 
Earnest, 19; Salome, 44, 59, 60, 70, 
73, 93; mentioned, 20, 162 
Wddc, Percival, 97 


'Will Shakespeare, 178, 180 • * 

Williams, Charles, 82, 86, 102, 178 

Williams, I. A., 82 

Williams, R. Vaughan, 109, 1 ro 

Wind and the Rain, Tbe, 171 

Winslow Boy, Tbe, 147-148 

Winter Garden Theatre, London, 26 . 

Win terse t, 134 

Witbtn tbe Gates, ijj 

Wolkowsky, George, <j9 

Woman in Whitt, Tbe, 174 

Women, Tbe, 32 

Wonder Show, Tbe, ti9 

Woolf, Virginia, 92, 123 

Wordsworth,. William, 93, 99 

World of Leght, Tbe, 32, 1 36, 178 

Wreckers, Tbe, 109 

Wright, Robert, 29 

Wu tiering Heights, 43, 49 

Wycherley, William, 123, 168 

Wyndham, Sir Charles, 16 

Wyndham's Theatre, London, 173 

X*=0, 8j 

Yeats, William 'Butler, Cambridge 
Festival Theatre and, 44; and the 
ballet, j 6; Calvary, 82; poetic drama 
of, 86-87, X02, 103; works of, 87-91; 
Synge and, 94; Dunsany and, 96; 
Eliot and, 97; Irish Literary Theatre, 
149; mentioned, 172 
Yeats, W. B., and (be Irish Literary 
Revival, 91 

Yeats, W, B., The Poetry of, 92 
Yeomen of tbe Guard, The, 114, Iij 
You Never Can Tell, 129 
Young Idea, Tbe, 172 
Young Woodley, 32, 136 
Younger Generation, Tbe, 32, 139 

Zandosm, R., 63 

Zeal of Tby House, Tbe, 102 

Zell, F., 29 
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